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INTRODUCTION. 




lUMAN character has ever been a favourite 
subject of study. It is impossible for any 
one, whatever be his civilisation or intel- 
lectual development, to associate with others, and 
not discover how helpful or hurtful they can be to 
him. That prime necessity, which renders indispens- 
able to a man a knowledge of the baneful or 
beneficial qualities of animals, fruits, and soils, also 
requires of him an acquaintance with man, — a. far 
more powerful agent for his good or evil than all 
animate or inanimate creation beside. Men soon 
learn how to regard animals and the produce of the 
soil, for the circumstances which determine their 
good or evil tendencies are few, simple, and, above 
all, uniform in their influence. A very slight induc- 
tion of facts would convince the dullest that every 
animal of certain species is dangerous — of others, 
harmless; — that this fruit satisfies his hunger, that 
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sickens or maddens him ; that water quenches his 
thirst, while fire heats and burns. But the circum- 
stances which determine whether man shall be a 
blessing or a curse to his neighbour are more recon- 
dite and variable. Who can enunciate any rule of 
conduct universally observed? No human being is 
either fixed or unmixed good or evil. Here is a host 
of men, each ready to die for his brother, — ^there, a 
crowd panting for each other's blood. Such con- 
trarieties are of no rare occurrence even in the same 
individual; for the man who burdens you the one 
hour with favours often loads you the next with 
infamy — 

** Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall." 

To discover that mysterious fountain-head, which 
thus gives forth both sweet water and bitter, and to 
track the wondrous maze of their meandeirings require 
a research deeper and minuter than do the laws of 
irrational creation. The investigation, however, is 
not dependent on the mere pressure of the great 
motive of self-preservation. The most prevalent and 
powerful of human passions instigate to it. Each 
new man is a marvel of novelty which excites and 
gratifies curiosity, induces comparison with oneself 
favourable or adverse, and thereby rouses self-com- 
placency or remorse, envy, love, or hate. The intel- 
lect cannot avoid a study to which the inclination so 
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powerfully impels it. It is said that the proper study 
I of mankind is man ; and the record of their intel- 
lectual activity, preserved in the world's literature, 
amply proves that it has been their favourite pursuit. 
Omit a few of the more abstruse sciences, and man- 
kind's study of man occupies nearly the whole field 
of literature. The burden of History is what man 
has been, — of Law, what he does, — of Physiology, 
what he is, — of Ethics, what he ought to be, — of 
Revelation, what he shall be. 

The works which have for their exclusive subject 
the analysis or delineation of human character are 
very few. Among the ancients, although there are 
^ many writers on morals, Theophrastus is the only 
writer on character. This author was the friend and 
literary executor of Aristotle, and possessed great 
talent and extensive acquirement His thirty char- 
acters furnish much minute and interesting informa- 
' tion regarding the private life of Athens, which would 
' be sought for in vain in the pages of Thucydides, 
and found only grotesquely distorted in the plays of 
Aristophanes. 

In 1687 La BruySre translated into French the 
characters of Theophrastus, by way of introduction 
to a similar work of his own, — a piece of literary 
strategy this, which Hallam characterises as '* a step 
not impolitic for his own glory, since the Greek 
writer, with no contemptible degree of merit, has 
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been incomparably surpassed by his imitator." The 
"Caractferes" of La Bruy^re gained an immediate 
and permanent place among French classics. They 
arc essentially a Frenchman's views of French man- 
kind, — ^witty, piquant, satiric, often venemous, some- 
times benignant. They are to be regarded rather as 
caricatures than " caractferes." 

The principal representatives of this phase of litera- 
ture to be found in the roll of English authors are 
the three writers, selections from whose works com- 
pose this volume. 

Within a wider ranfge, however, may be included 
all dramatists, many poets, and the legion of modern 
novelists; for the main object of all these is to ex- 
hibit the play of human passions— character not in 
the abstract but concrete ; not by descriptions but 
specimens. This, undoubtedly, is a higher style ot 
writing, requiring a greater variety and superior 
quality of talent to reach the higher standard of 
excellence. To succeed in these walks of literature 
there is required not only analytical acumen to de- 
lineate, but synthetical ability to construct. The 
relation between the writer of characters and the 
dramatist or novelist corresponds somewhat in point 
of merit to that between the colourman and the 
painter of portrait or landscape. What the colour- 
men of Antwerp were in comparison to Vandyke or 
Rubens, such was Theophrastus to .^schylus, Butler 
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to Shakspeare. Thus, by combining the lover, and 
, the too suspicious and jealous man into one, then tak- 
ing along with him a good honest fellow, an envious 
villain, an honest wife, and one or two minor charac- 
ters, you have the components of " Othello, the Moor 
\ of Venice ;" as similarly a piece of canvas and a 
few pigments were the raw material of Rubens's 
'* Descent from the Cross." 

If it be thought that too little honour and too 
humble a place are thus awarded to the writers of 
character, let it be remembered that the nature of the 
task is only one item in estimating a claim to literary 
fame. The manner of execution must also l)e re- 
garded ; and as pure paints are more valuable than 
many a daubed canvas, so the writers of these brief 
sketches are worthier of remembrance, and surer of it, 
than many an old dramatist whose name is forgotten, 
or modem novelist who is only saved the disgrace of 
being speedily forgotten by the fortune of never being 
known. 

When we call to mind the intellectual giants who 
were our authors* contemporaries, our wonder is that 
the colossal statues of Spencer, Shakspeare, Hooker, 
Raleigh, Bacon, and Milton, which crowd the front 
row iii the Temple of Fame, have not entirely con- 
cealed the minor writers who occupy niches in the 
rear. Such was by no means the case in their own 
day ; ibr the *' Characters of Overbury" went through 
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fourteen editions before his death, and six editions of 
the *' Microcosmography" were called for between the 
years 1628 and 1633. Regarding the comparative 
merits of these two writers our highest authority says, 
" They both belong to the favourite style of apoph- 
thegm, in which every sentence is a point or a witti- 
cism. Yet the entire character so delineated produces 
a certain effect ; it is a Dutch picture, a Gerard Dow, 
somewhat too elaborate. Earle has more natural 
humour than Overbury, and hits his mark more neatly; 
the other is more satirical, but often abusive and 
vulgar. .... Earle is as clearly the better, as 
Overbury is the more original, writer." — Hallanis 
Literature, vol. iii., p. 664 

The "Characters" of Butler were not given to 
the world till eighty years after his death. They 
compose the second volume of his " Genuine Re- 
mains, in Prose and Verse," edited by Mr Thyer 
of Manchester in 1759 ; and, so far as we are 
aware, this is the only edition. The contrast between 
his reception and that which Overbury and Earle 
experienced, is to be attributed rather to the circum- 
stances and tastes of society than to the merits or 
demerits of the writers ; for in every respect Butler is 
superior to the other two. He is free from that stiff 
quaintness which imparts a rigidity to their liveliest 
writings. In clearness of insight, in power of expres- 
sion, in all the forms of wit, humour, satire, and sar- 
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casm, Butler was a master unsurpassed by any 
English writer; and in the "Characters" all these 
qualities are found to overflowing, without any of the 
tediousness or obscurity which mar his " Hudibras." 
The immorality of the Restoration has, however, left 
its stain on many of his writings, and this has greatly 
lessened the popularity he deserved. On this account 
the neglect with which he was received is the less to 
be regretted. Addison and Johnson were better 
instructors in taste and morals than he, to the 
beaux and belles of the eighteenth century who 
had a Spectator or a Rambler served up with their 
breakfast roll. In the present volume, liberty has 
been taken occasionally to delete an expression 
or illustration which, we doubt not, would have 
been omitted by the authors themselves, had they 
written under purer influences to a more refined 
public. 

Sir Thomas Overbury was born in 1581 at 
Compton Scorfen, in Warwickshire. In 1595 he 
entered Queen's College, Oxford, as a gentleman 
commoner, graduating in 1598; soon after which he 
repaired to the Middle Temple, and devoted himself 
for a short time to the study of law. A year or two 
he spent abroad, acquiring foreign languages and 
courtly manners. 

" When he was a little past 20 years old, hee and 
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John Guilby, his father's chiefe clerke, were sent (upon 
a voyage of pleasure) to Edinburgh, with £60 between 
them. There Thorn : mett with S'^ W"* CornwalHs, 
one who knew him in Queene's Colledge at Oxford. 
Sr yfjm commended him to diverse, and among the 
rest to Robin Carr, then page to Earle of Duhbarre : 
so they two came along to England together, and 
were great friends." 

This "Robin Carr" was of the old Scotch family of 
Kerr of Ferniehirst, long the wardens of the Marches. 
The two friends — political adventurers both — soon 
rose at Court. King James, naturally favouring a 
scion of the house of Kerr, was quite captivated by 
his handsome appearance and elegant bearing. In 
1607 he was knighted. Three years thereafter he was 
created Viscount Rochester, and appointed Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland. Other four years beheld him 
Earl of Somerset, Lord High Chamberlain of the 
Household, and First Minister of State. While he 
was thus advancing in power, "he did more than any 
other associate himselfe with Sir Thomas Overbury, a 
man of excellent parts, (but those made him proude, 
over-valuing himselfe, and under-valuing others, and 
was affected with a kind of insolency.) With this 
gentleman spent he most of his time, and drew the 
eyes of the Court, as well as the affection of his 
master, upon him." " Such was the warmth of their 
friendship, that they were inseparable. Carr could 
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enter into no scheme, nor pursue any measure, 
without the advice and concurrence of Overbury ; 
nor could Overbury enjoy any felicity but in the 
company of him he loved. Their friendship was 
the subject of Court conversation ; and their genius 
seemed so much alike, that it was reasonable to 
suppose no breach could ever be produced between 
them." 

This fair friendship was withered and changed into 
hate by the fierce breath of passion, with which the 
young, lovely, and dissolute Countess of Essex in- 
spired Somerset. Overbury used every means to 
disabuse his friend's mind and heart of the lustful 
enchantment. He wrote his poem '*The Wife," in 
which the picture of a worthy wife is painted in 
colours strongly contrasting with the Countess of 
Essex. He even went so far as to call her " a strum- 
pet, and her mother and brother bawds." This fidelity 
to his friend's honour was rewarded with a most hor- 
rible death. By a court intrigue, the adulterers got 
him committed to the Tower ; where, " for the space 
of three months and six days, he had several poisons 
administered to him in tarts, jellies, physic, and 
almost in everything he took : so as the stronger his 
body and constitution were, the more horrible were 
his torments."* At length, prostrated by poisons, — 

• These passages are taken as quoted from original sources in Dr 
Rimbauk's ** Life of Overbury." 
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which his murderous gaoler affirmed were sufficient to 
have destroyed twenty men, — a mass of sores, and 
reduced to skin and bone, he died on iSth Septem- 
ber 1613, in his thirty-second year. 

John Earle is supposed to have been born at 
York, of opulent parents, about the year 1600. He 
was an undergraduate of Christ Church, Oxford, but 
became fellow of Merton College in 1620, taking his 
M.A. degree in 1624. He afterwards became Chap- 
lain to Lord Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain of the 
King's Household, and was thus brought to the Court 
of Charles I. The King appointed him Tutor and 
Chaplain to Prince Charles, to whose fortune he 
adhered through all its vicissitudes. On the outbreak 
of the civil war, in 1642, he retired to his living of 
Bishopstown ; but when the Prince was forced to 
leave the country, he accompanied him to France. 
While in exile, the King was often indebted to his 
faithful chaplain, not only for personal services, but 
for pecuniary assistance. Upon the Restoration, he 
was accordingly rewarded — first, by the Deanery of 
Westminster ; and afterwards, successively, by the 
Bishoprics of Worcester and Salisbury. In 1665, he 
retired to Oxford with the Court, to avoid the plague, 
which was devastating the metropolis ; and there, in 
his old university apartments, he died, on the 17th 
November. 
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Samuel Butler was the son of an English yeo- 
man, who farmed a considerable extent of land in 
Worcestershire. The date of his birth is uncertain, 
most probably 1612. Having received a good 
grammar-school education, he purposed going to 
Cambridge ; but the family exchequer could not 
stand the drain of a university education, and Samuel 
was turned from the study of books in academic 
cloisters, to the study of men in the ordinary walks 
of life. 

A haze of uncertainty hangs round his history ; and 
we can here only chronicle the few known facts in 
their probable order. 

From the elevation of a three-legged stool in a 
lawyer's garret he took a bird's-eye view of that pro- 
fession in all its ramifications, which has ever been, 
justly or not, the satirist's favourite theme — that 
moral chimney which vents at Westminster those 
fumes of passion which would else stifle the com- 
munity. 

Without any formal introduction, we next find him 
residing, in some capacity unknown, with the Countess 
of Kent, at Wrest, Bedfordshire. From the copious 
library here, and other varied sources, he accumulated 
miscellaneous stores of learning, the exuberance of 
which characterises most of his writings, frequently 
impeding their progress. John Selden, the author of 
"Table Talk," happening also to be at Wrest, an 
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intimacy naturally arose between him and Butler, 
who occasionally acted as his amanuensis. 

During the Protectorate, it is probable that he 
sojourned under the roof of Sir Samuel Luke of 
Bedfordshire, — a rigid roundhead, and one of Crom- 
welFs officers. Here he would add to his portfolio 
many portraits of the sour and sturdy Puritanic 
school, — especially that sketch of his patron which he 
afterwards elaborated into *' Hudibras" — 

** 'Tis sung, there is a valiant Mamaluke 
In foreign land, yclep*d .'* 

After the Restoration, he passed into Wales as 
Secretary to the Earl of Carbery, President of the 
Principality, and was appointed Steward of Ludlow 
Castle. Two important events occurred here. First, 
he married a very rich widow, by name Mrs Herbert ; 
but he did not long enjoy the opulence she brought, 
for misfortunes, which neither his knowledge of law 
nor of the world could avert, soon engulphed her 
wealth. Second, he published the first portion of 
'* Hudibras," — one of the ablest political satires in the 
language, and the work on which his fame has chiefly 
rested. Its success was immediate and great. King 
Charles quoted it in Court, statesmen in Parliament, 
fine gentlemen in coffee-houses, fine ladies in drawing- 
rooms. It brought him a shower of popular plaudits, 
but left him as poor as before. There is a story told 
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that Charles wrote with his own royal hand a mandate 
for a gift to him of three thousand guineas. The 
amount, however, being in figures, not in words, some 
official, through whose hands it passed, deleted a 
cypher ; so that although the Sovereign bestowed 
3000 guineas, the laureate received only 300. 

His hopes of wealth, founded on matrimony and 
poetry, being thus blasted, he repaired to London, 
whose streets are paved with gold ; but very little of 
the coveted metal did he find. After dragging out a 
wretched "hand-to-mouth" existence for a few years, 
he died, extremely poor but free of debt, in 1680, in 
a house in Rose Street, — a mean offshoot from CovenL 
Garden. A request of a friend, that the poet should 
be buried in Westminster Abbey, was refused, on 
account of his poverty ; but a monumental tablet was 
afterwards erected to him in the Poet's Corner by the 
Lord Mayor. 

The century which elapsed between the birth of 
Overbury and the death of Butler embraces more 
events of importance in English history than any 
other equal period. The Reformation was finally 
established, England and Scotland were united, the 
Stuart dynasty succeeded the Tudor, and that great 
question regarding the mutual relations of subject and 
sovereign was determined by the rough argument of 
war. The first half of this period was also the grand- 
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est in English literature. Spencer's " Faerie Queene" 
was published but a year before Overbury was bom ; 
and during his short life, Shakspeare produced all 
his plays, Bacon all his works. Hooker and Raleigh 
their histories. During the second fifty years Fortune's 
wheel revolved rapidly, degrading a sovereign to the 
block, and elevating a brewer to the throne, — and 
kingdoms were lost and recovered, as at a game of 
hazard. The Muses, however, had lost all their grace 
and loveliness ; for during the Protectorate they were 
puritanic prudes, and on the Restoration became 
prostitutes — always excepting that " heavenly Muse *' 
who sang 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the firuit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world." 

The writing of " Characters'* was a natural product 
of such a century, in which the distinctive individuali- 
ties of men were more prominent. The moulds in 
which men are cast, and the die with which their 
characters are stamped, were new and sharp in those 
days, and imparted clearer and more definite ipipres- 
sions. When could novelty and originality df cha- 
racter be expected, if not in that century; when 
Printing might still be regarded as a recent inven- 
tion, America still be appropriately called the New 
World ; when Antiquity herself had revived with the 
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freshness of a discovery ; when Religion had been 
reformed, our English Translation of the Bible and 
the " Novum Organum" were in their first editions ; 
and when Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear were the daily 
novelties of the London stage ? 
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OVERBURY. 



A DISSEMBLER 

Is an essence needing a double definition, for he is not that 
he appears. Unto the eye he is pleasing, unto the ear not 
harsh, but unto the understanding intricate, and full of 
windings : he is the prima materia^ and his intents give him 
form : he dyes his means and his meaning into two colours, 
he baits craft with humility, and his countenance is the 
picture of the present disposition. He wins not by battery, 
but undermining, and his rack is smoothing. He allures, is 
not allured by his affections, for they are the brokers of his 
observation. He knows passion only by sufferance, and 
resists by obeying. He makes his time an accountant to 
his memory, and of the humours of men weaves a net for 
occasion : the inquisitor must look through his judgment, 
for to the eye only he is not visible. 

A TIMIST 

Is a noun adjective of the present tense. He has no more 

of a conscience than fear, and his religion is not his but the 

prince's. He reverences a courtier's servants* servant. Is 

first his own slave, and then whosoever looks big; when 

A 
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he gives he curses, and when he sells he worships. He 
reads the statutes in his chamber, and wears the Bible in 
the streets : he never praises any but before themselves or 
friends : and mislikes no great man's actions during his 
life. 

His New- Year's gifts are ready at Allhallowmas, and the 
suit he meant to mediate before them. He pleases the 
children of great men, and promises to adopt them ; and his 
courtesy extends itself even to the stable. He strains to 
talk wisely, and his modesty would serve a bride. He is 
gravity from the head to the foot ; but not from the head to 
the heart: you may find what place he aflfects, for he 
creeps as near it as may be, and as passionately courts it ; if 
at any time his hopes are affected, he swells with them; 
and they burst out too good for the vessel. In a word, he 
dances to the tune of fortune, and studies for nothing but 
to keep time. 

A HYPOCRITE 

Is a gilded pill, composed of two virtuous ingredients, 
natural dishonesty, and artificial dissimulation. Simple fiiiit, 
plant, or drug, he is none, but a deformed mixture, bred be- 
twixt evil nature and false art, and may well be put into 
the reckoning of those creatures that God never made. 
In church or commonwealth, (for in both these this mongrel- 
weed will shoot,) it is hard to say whether he be physic 
or a disease ; for he is both in divers respects. 

He is physic, in being as commodious for use as he is 
odious in taste, if the body of the company into which he 
is taken can make true use of him. For the malice of his 
nature makes him so informer-like-dangerous, in taking ad- 
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vantage of an)rthing done or said : yea, even to the ruin of 
his makers, if he may have benefit ; that such a creature in 
a society makes men as careful of their speeches and actions, 
as the sight of a known cut-purse in a throng makes them 
watchful over their purses and pockets : he is also in this 
respect profitable physic, that his conversation being once 
truly tasted and discovered, the hateful foulness of it will 
make those that are not fully hke him, to purge all such 
diseases as are rank in him, out of their own lives ; as the 
sight of some citizens on horseback make a judicious man 
amend his own faults in horsemanship. If none of these 
uses can be made of him, let him not long offend the 
stomach of your company. That he is a disease in the 
body where he lives, were as strange a thing to doubt, as 
whether there be knavery in horse-coursers. For if among 
sheep, the rot ; among dogs, the mange ; amongst horses, 
the glanders ; amongst men and women, the Northern itch, 
be diseases, a hypocrite cannot but be the like in all states 
and societies that breed him. If he be a clergy hypocrite, 
then all manner of vice is for the most part so proper to 
him, as he will grudge any man the practice of it but him- 
self ; like that grave burgess who, being desired to lend his 
clothes to represent a part in a comedy, answered, " No by 
his leave, he would have nobody play the fool in his clothes 
but himself." Hence are his so austere reprehensions of 
drinking healths, lascivious talk, usury and unconscionable 
dealing ; when as himself hating the profane mixture of malt 
and water, will by his good-will let nothing come within him 
but the purity of the grape, when he can get it of another's 
cost : but this must not be done neither without a preface 
of seeming loathness, turning up the eyes, moving the head, 
laying hand on the breast, and protesting that he would not 
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do it but to strengthen his body, being even consumed with 
dissembled zeal, and tedious and thankless babbling to God 
and his auditors. And for the other vices, do but venture 
the making yourself private with him, or trusting of him, and 
if you come off without a savour of the air which his soul is 
infected with, you have great fortune. The fardel of all this 
ware that is in him you shall commonly see carried upon the 
back of these two beasts, that live with him. Ignorance and 
Imperiousness : and they may well serve to carry other vices, 
for of themselves they are insupportable. His Ignorance 
acquits him of all science, human or divine, and of all 
language but his mother's ; holding nothing pure, holy or 
sincere, but the senseless collections of his own crazed brain, 
the zealous fumes of his enflamed spirit, and the endless 
labours of his eternal tongue ; the motions whereof, when 
matter and words fail, (as they often do,) must be patched 
up, to accomplish his four hours in a day at the least, with 
long and fervent humms. Anything else, either for language 
or matter, he cannot abide, but thus censures : Latin, the 
language of the Beast; Greek, the tongue wherein the 
heathen poets wrote their fictions ; Hebrew, the speech 
of the Jews that crucified Christ: controversies do not 
edify ; logic and philosophy are the subtleties of Satan to 
deceive the simple ; human stories, profane, and not savour- 
ing of the Spirit : in a word, all decent and sensible form 
of speech and persuasion, (though in his own tongue,) vain 
ostentation. And all this is the burden of his Ignorance ; 
saving that sometimes Idleness will put in also to bear a 
part of the baggage. 

His other beast, Imperiousness, is yet more proudly laden, 
it carrys a burden that no cords of authority, spiritual nor 
temporal, should bind, if it might have the full swing: 
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no pilot, no prince should command him ; nay, he will com- 
mand them, and at his pleasure censure them, if they will 
not suffer their ears to be fettered with the long chains of 
his tedious collations, their purses to be emptied with the 
inundations of his insatiable humour, and their judgments 
to be blinded with the muffler of his zealous ignorance. For 
thus does he familiarly insult over his maintainer that breeds 
him, his patron that feeds him, and in time over all them 
that will suffer him to set a foot within their doors, or put a 
finger in their purses. AU this, and much more is in him 
that, abhorring degrees and universities as relics of super- 
stition, has leapt from a shopboard or a cloak-bag, to a 
dci$k or pulpit, and that, like a sea-god in a pageant, has the 
rotten laths of his culpable life and palpable ignorance 
covered over with the painted cloth of a pure gown and a 
nightcap ; and, with a false trumpet of feigned zeal, draws 
after him some poor nymphs and madmen, that delight more 
to resort to dark caves and secret places than to open 
and public assemblies. The lay hypocrite is to the other a 
champion, disciple, and subject; and will not acknowledge the 
tithe of the subjection to any mitre ; no, not to any sceptre, 
that he will do to the hook and crook of his zeal-blind 
shepherd. No Jesuits demand more blind and absolute 
obedience from their vassals, no magistrates of the canting 
society more slavish subjection from the members of that 
travelling state, than the clerk hypocrites expect from these 
lay pupils. Nay, they must not only be obeyed, fed, and 
defended, but admired too : and that their lay followers do 
sincerely, as a shirtless fellow with a cudgel under his arm 
doth a face-wringing ballad-singer; a water-bearer on the 
floor of a playhouse, a wide-mouthed poet, that speaks no- 
thing but bladders and bombast Otherwise, for life and 



\ 
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profession, nature and art, inward and outward, they agree 
in all, like canters and gipsies, they are all zeal, no know- 
ledge ; all purity, no humanity ; all simplicity, no honesty ; 
and if you never trust them, they will never deceive you. 



A MELANCHOLY MAN 

Is a strayer from the drove ; one that nature made sociable, 
because she made him man, and a crazed disposition has 
altered. Impleasing to all, as all to him ; straggling 
thoughts are his content, they make him dream waking, 
there is his pleasure. His imagination is never idle, it 
keeps his mind in a continual motion, as the poise the 
clock : he winds up his thoughts often, and as often un- 
winds them ; Penelope's web thrives faster. He will seldom 
be found without the shade of some grove, in whose bot- 
tom a river dwells. He carries a cloud in his face, never 
fair weather ; his outside is framed to his inside, in that he 
keeps a decorum both unseemly. Speak to him ; he hears 
with his eyes, ears follow his mind, and that is not at leisure. 
He thinks business, but never does any : he is all contem- 
plation, no action. He hews and fashions his thoughts, as 
if he meant them to some purpose; but they prove unprofit- 
able, as a piece of wrought timber to no use. His spirits 
and the sun are enemies ; the sun bright and warm, his 
humour black and cold : variety of foolish apparitions 
people his head, they suflfer him not to breathe, according to 
the necessities of nature ; which makes him sup up a draught 
of as much air at once as would serve at thrice. He denies 
nature her due in sleep, and overpays her with watchful- 
ness : nothing pleases him long, but that which pleases 
his own fantasies ; they are the consuming evils, and evil 
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consumptions that consume him alive. Lastly, he is a man 
only in show, but comes short of the better part — a whole 
reasonable soul, which is man's chief pre-eminence, and sole 
mark from creatures sensible. 



THE PROUD MAN 

Is one in whom pride is a quality that contemns every one 
besides his master, who, when he wears new clothes, thinks 
himself wronged if they be not observed, imitated, and his 
discretion in the choice of his fashion and stuff applauded : 
when he vouchsafes to bliss the air with his presence, he 
goes as near the wall as his satin suit will give him leave, 
and every passenger he views under the eyebrows, to ob- 
serve whether he veils his bonnet low enough, which he 
returns with an imperious nod : he never salutes first, but 
his farewell is perpetual. In his attire he is effeminate, 
every hair knows his own station ; which if it chance to lose, 
it is checked in again with his pocket-comb. He had 
rather have the whole commonwealth out of order, than the 
least member of his moustache, and chooses rather to lose 
his patrimony, than to have his band ruffled ; at a feast if 
he be not placed in the highest seat he eats nothing ; how- 
soever, he drinks to no man, talks with no man for fear of 
familiarity. He professes to keep his stomach for the 
pheasant or the quail, and when they come he can eat 
little, he has been so cloyed with them that year, although 
they be the first he saw. In his discourse he talks of none 
but privy councillors, and is as prone to belie their ac- 
quaintance, as he is a lady's favours : if he have but twelve- 
pence in his purse, he will give it for the best room in a 
playhouse. He goes to sermons only to shew his gay 
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clothes, and if on other inferior days he chance to meet 
his friend, he is sorry he sees him not in his best suit. 



A NOBLE SPIRIT 

Hath surveyed and fortified his disposition, and converts 
all o(!currents into experience, between which experience 
and his reason there is marriage ; the issue are his actions. 
He circuits his intents, and sees the end before he shoot 
Men are the instruments of his art, and there is no man 
without his use : occasion incites him, none entices him : 
and he moves by affection, not for affection; he loves 
glory, scorns shame, and governs and obeys with one 
countenance; for it comes from one consideration. He 
calls not the variety of the world chances, for his medita- 
tion has travelled over them ; and his eye, mounted upon 
his understanding, sees them as things underneath. He 
covers not his body with delicacies, nor excuses these 
delicacies by his body, but teaches it, since it is not able 
to defend its own imbecility, to shew or suffer. He 
licenses not his weakness to wear fate; but knowing rea- 
son to be no idle gift of nature, he is the steersman of his 
own destiny. Truth is the goddess, and he takes pains to 
get her, not to look like her. He knows the condition of 
the world, that he must act one thing like another, and 
then another. To these he carries his desires, and not his 
desires him, and sticks not fast by the way, (for that con- 
tentment is repentance,) but knowing the circle of all 
courses, of all intents, of all things, to have but one centre 
or period, without all distraction he hastes thither and 
ends there, as his true and natural element He does not 
contemn fortune, but not confess her. He is no gamester 
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of the world, (which only complain and praise her,) but, 
being only sensible of the honesty of actions, contemns a 
particular profit as the excrement or scum. Unto the 
society of men he is a sun whose clearness directs their 
steps in a regular motion : when he is more particular, he 
is the wise man's friend, the example of the indifferent, the 
medicine of the vicious. Thus time goes not from him, 
but with him : and he feels age more by the strength of his 
soul, than the weakness of his body ; thus feels he no pain, 
but esteems all such things as friends, that desire to file off 
his fetters, and help him out of prison. 

AN ELDER BROTHER 

Is a creature born to the best advantage of things without 
him; that has the start at the beginning, but loiters it 
away before the ending. He looks like his land, as heavily 
and dirtily, as stubbornly. He dares do anything^ but 
fight ; and fears nothing but his father's Hfe, and minority. 
The first thing he makes known is his estate; and the 
loadstone that draws him is the upper end of the table. 
He woos by a particular, and his strongest argument is 
the jointure. His observation is all about the fashion, and 
he commends partlets for a rare device. He speaks no 
language, but smells of dogs, or hawks ; and his ambition 
fliies justice-height. He loves to be commended ; and he 
will go into the kitchen, but he will have it He loves 
glory ; but is so lazy, as he is content with flattery. He 
speaks most of the precedency of age, and protests fortune 
the greatest virtue. He summons the old servants, and 
tells what strange acts he will do when he reigns. He 
verily believes housekeepers the best commonwealth's 
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men ; and therefore studies baking, brewing, greasing, and 
such, as the limbs of goodness. He judgeth it no small 
sign of wisdom to talk much ; his tongue, therefore, ^goes 
continually his errand, but never speeds. If his under- 
standing were not more honest than his will, no man should 
keep good conceit by him ; for he thinks it no theft to sell 
all he can to opinion. His pedigree and his father's seal- 
ring are the stilts of his crazed disposition. He had 
rather keep company with the dregs of men, than not to be 
the best man. His insinuation is the inviting of men to his 
house ; and he thinks it a great modesty to comprehend his 
cheer under a piece of mutton and a rabbit : if he by this 
time be not known, he will go home again ; for he can no 
more abide to have himself concealed than his land. 



A CREDITOR 

Is a fellow that torments men for their good conditions. 
He is one of Deucalion's sons, begotten of a stone. The 
marble images in the Temple Church, that lie cross- 
legged, do much resemble him, saving that this is a little 
more cross. He wears a forfeited bond under that part of 
his girdle where his thumb sticks, with as much pride as a 
Welshman does a leek on St David's day, and quarrels more 
and longer about it He is a catchpole's morning's draught ; 
for the news that such a gallant is come yesterday night to 
town, draws out of him both muscadel and money too. He 
says the Lord's prayer backwards, or (to speak better of him\ 
he hath a paternoster by himself, and that particle, " Forgive 
us our debts, as w^ forgive others," &c., he either quite leaves 
out, or else leaps over it It is a dangerous rub in the 
alley of his conscience. He is the bloodhound of the law, 
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and hunts counter very swiftly and with great judgment. 
He hath a quick scent to smell out his game, and a good 
deep mouth to pursue it, yet never opens till he bites, and 
bites not till he kills, or at least draws blood, and then he 
pinches most doggedly. He is a lawyer's mule, and the 
only beast upon which he ambles so often to Westminster. 
And a lawyer is his God Almighty, in him only he trusts ; 
to him he flies in all his troubles, from him he seeks 
succour ; to him he prays, that he may by his means over- 
come his enemies : him does he worship both in the temple 
and abroad, and hopes by him and good angels to prosper 
in- all his actions. A scrivener is his farrier, and helps to 
recover all his diseased and maimed obligations. Every 
term he sets up a tenter in Westminster Hall, upon which 
he racks and stretches gendemen like English broadcloth, 
beyond the staple of the wool, till the threads crack, and 
that causes them with the least wet to shrink, and presently 
to wear bare ; marry, he handles a citizen (at least, if him- 
self be one) like a piece of Spanish cloth, gives him only a 
touch, and strains him not too hard, knowing how apt he is 
to break of himself, and then he can cut nothing out of him 
but shreds. To the one, he comes like Tamerlane, with 
his black and bloody flag. But to the other, his white one 
hangs out, and, (upon the parley,) rather than fail, he takes 
ten groats in the pound for his ransom, and so lets him 
march away with bag and baggage. From the beginning of 
Hilary to the end of Michaelmas, his purse is full of quick- 
silver, and that sets him running from sunrise to sunset up 
Fleet Street, and so to the Chancery, from thence to West- 
minster, then back to one court, after that to another ; then 
to attorney, then to a counsellor, and in every one of these 
places he melts some of his fat, (his money.) In the 
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vacation he goes to grass, and gets up his flesh again, which 
he bates as you have heard. If he were to be hanged, 
unless he could be saved by his book, he cannot for his 
heart call for a " psalm of mercy." He is a knave-trap baited 
with parchment and wax ; the fearful mice he catches are 
debtors, with whom scratching attorneys (like cats) play a 
good while, and then mouse them. The belly is an insati- 
able creditor, but man worse. 



A MERE COMMON LAWYER 

Is the best shadow to make a discreet one shew the fairer. 
He is a materia prima informed by reports, actuated by sta- 
tutes, and has his motion by the favourable intelligence of 
the court. His law is always furnished with a commis- 
sion to arraign his conscience ; but upon judgment given, 
he usually sets it at large. He thinks no language worth 
knowing but his Barragouin. Only for that point he hath 
been a long time at wars with Priscian for a northern pro- 
vince. He imagines that by super-excellency his profession 
only is learning, and that it is a profanation of the temple to 
his Themis dedicated, if any of the liberal arts be there ad- 
mitted to offer strange incense to her. For indeed he is all 
for money. Seven or eight years squires him out, so me of 
his nation less standing ; and ever since the night of his call^ 
he forgot much what he was at dinner. The next morning 
his man (in actua or potentid) enjoys his pickadels. His 
laundress is then shrewdly troubled in fitting him a ruff, his 
perpetual badge. His love-letters of the last year of his gen- 
tlemanship are stuffed with " discontinuances,'* " remitters," 
and " uncore prists ; " but now being enabled to speak in pro- 
per person, he talks of a French-hood, instead of a jointiu-e, 
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wages his law, and joins issue. Then he begins to stick his 
letters in his ground-chamber window, that so the super- 
scription may make his squireship transparent. His heraldry 
gives him place before the minister, because the law was 
before the gospel. Next term he walks his hoopsleeve 
gown to the hall ; there it proclaims him. He feeds fat in 
the reading, and till it chances to his turn, dislikes no house 
order so much, as that the month is so contracted to a fort- 
night Amongst his country neighbours he arrogates as 
much honour for being reader of an Inn of Chancery, as if 
it had been of his own house. For they, poor souls, take 
law and conscience, Court and Chancery, for all one. He 
learnt to frame his cases from putting riddles, and imitating 
Merlin's prophecies, and to set all the cross-row together by 
the ears. Yet his whole law is not able to decide Lucan's 
one old controversy betwixt tau and sigma. He accounts 
no man of his cap and coat idle, but who trots not the cir- 
cuit He affects no life or quality for itself, but for gain • 
and that, at least, to the stating him in a justice-of-peace- 
ship, which is the first quickening soul superadded to the 
elementary and inanimate form of his new title. His terms 
are his wife's vacations. Yet she then may usurp divers 
court-days, and hath her returns in mensem for writs of 
entry, often shorter. His vacations are her terms. But 
in assize-time (the circuit being long) he may have a trial at 
home against him by nisi prius. No way to heaven, he 
thinks, so wise as through Westminster Hall ; and his clerks 
commonly through it visit both heaven and helL Yet then 
he often forgets his journey's end, although he look on the 
Star-Chamber. Neither is he wholly destitute of the arts. 
Grammar he has enough to make termination of those 
words which his authority hath endenizened. Rhetoric, some ; 
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but so little, that it is thought a concealment. Logic, enough 
to wrangle. Arithmetic, enough for the ordinals of his year- 
books and number-rolls, but he goes not to multiplication \ 
there is a statute against it So much geometry, that he can 
advise in a pa^amhulatione facienda, or a rationalibus divisis. 
In astronomy and astrology, he is so far seen, that by the 
Dominical letter he knows the holidays, and finds by cal- 
culation that Michaelmas term will be long and dirty. 
Marry, he knows so much in music, that he affects only the 
most and cunningest discords ; rarely a perfect concord, 
especially song, except in fine. His skill in perspective en- 
deavours much to deceive the eye of the law, and gives many 
false colours. He is specially practised in necromancy, 
(such^ kind as is out of the statute of Primo,) by raising 
many dead questions. What sufficiency he has in criti- 
cism, the foul copies of his special pleas will tell you. 

Many of the same coat, which are much to be honoured, 
partake of divers of his indifferent qualities ; but so, that 
discretion, virtue, and sometimes other good learning, con- 
curring and distinguishing ornaments to them, make them 
as a foil to set their worth on. 



AN EXCELLENT ACTOR. 

Whatsoever is commendable to the grave orator, is most ex- 
quisitely perfect in him ; for by a full and significant action 
of body he charms our attention. Sit in a full theatre, and 
you will think you see so many lines drawn from the circum- 
ference of so many ears, while the actor is the centre. He 
does not strive to make nature monstrous, she is often seen 
in the same scene with him, but neither on stilts nor crutches; 
and for his voice, it is not lower than the prompter ; not 
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louder than the foil and target By his action he fortifies 
moral precepts with examples ; for what we see him person- 
ate, we think truly done before us : a man of a deep thought 
might apprehend the ghost of our ancient heroes walked 
again, and take him (at several times) for many of them. 
He is much affected to painting, and it is a question whether 
that make him an excellent player, or his playing an exqui- 
site painter. He adds grace to the poet's labours : for what 
in the poet is but ditty, in him is both ditty and music. He 
entertains us in the best leisure of our life — that is, between 
meals, the most unfit time either for study or bodily exercise. 
The flight of hawks and chase of wild beasts, either of them 
are delights noble ; but some think this sport of men the 
worthier, despite all calumny. All men have been of his oc- 
cupation : and indeed what he does feignedly, that do others 
essentially : this day, one plays a monarch, the next a private 
person. Here one acts a tyrant, on the morrow an exile : 
a parasite this man to-night, to-morrow a precisian, and so 
of divers others. I observe, of all men living, a worthy 
actor in one kind is the strongest motive of afifection that 
can be ; for when he dies, we cannot be persuaded any man 
can do his parts like him. But to conclude, I value a 
worthy actor by the corruption of some few of the quality, 
as I would do gold in the ore ; I should not mind the dross, 
but the purity of the metal. 

AN AFFECTED TRAVELLER 

Is a speaking fashion ; he has taken pains to be ridiculous, 
and has seen more than he has perceived. His attire speaks 
French or Italian, and his gait cries, " Behold me." He 
censures all things by countenances and shrugs, and speaks 
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his own language with shame and lisping; he will choke, 
rather than confess beer good drink ; and his picktooth is a 
main part of his behaviour. He chooses rather to be 
counted a spy than not a politician ; and maintains his reputar 
tion by naming great men familiarly. He chooses rather 
to tell lies than not wonders, and talks with men singly; 
his discourse sounds big, but means nothing ; and his boy 
is bound to admire him howsoever. He comes still from 
great personages, but goes with meaa He takes occasion 
to shew jewels given him in regard of his virtue, that were 
bought in St Martin's ; and not long after, having with a 
mountebank's method pronounced them worth thousands, 
impawns them for a few shillings. Upon festival days 
he goes to court, and salutes without resaluting ; at night 
in an ordinary he canvasses the business in hand, and 
seems as conversant with all intents and plots as if he begot 
them. His extraordinary account of men is, first to tell 
them the ends of all matters of consequence, and then to 
borrow money of them ; he offers courtesies, to shew them 
rather than himself humble. He disdains all things above 
his reach, and prefers all countries before his own. He 
imputes his want and poverty to the ignorance of the time, 
not his own unworthiness ; and concludes his discourse 
with half a period or a word, and leaves the rest to imagina- 
tion. In a word, his religion is fashion, and both body 
and soul are governed by fame : he loves most voices above 
truth. 

A BRAGGADOCIO WELSHMAN 

Is the oyster that the pearl is in, for a man may be picked 
out of him. He hath the abilities of the mind inpotentiay 
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and adu nothing but boldness. His clothes are in fashion 
before his body ; and he accounts boldness the chief vir* 
tue: above all men he loves a herald, and speaks pedi- 
grees naturally. He accounts none well descended, that 
call him not cousin ; and prefers Owen Glendower before 
any of the nine worthies. The first note of his familiarity 
is the confession of his valour ; and so he prevents quarrels. 
He vouches Welsh a pure and unconquered language, and 
courts ladies with the story of their chronicle. To conclude, 
he is precious in his own conceit, and upon St David's day 
without comparison. 

A BUTTON-MAKER OF AMSTERDAM 

Is one that is fled over from his conscience ; and left his wife 

and children upon the parish. For his knowledge, he is 

merely a horn-book without a christ-cross afore it ; and his 

zeal consists much in hanging his Bible in a Dutch button : 

he cozens men in the purity of his clothes ; and it was his 

only joy, when he was on this side, to be in prison : he cries 

out, It is impossible for any man to be damned that lives in 

his religion, and his equivocation is tme : as long as a man 

lives in it, he cannot ; but if he die in it, there is the question. 

Of all feasts in the year, he accounts St George's feast the 

profanest, because of St George's cross, yet sometimes he 

doth sacrifice to his own belly ; provided that he put off the 

wake of his own nativity, or wedding, till Good-Friday. If 

there be a great feast in the town, though most of tlie 

wicked (as he calls them) be there, he will be sure to be a 

guest, and to out-eat six of the fattest burghers : he thinks, 

though he may not pray with a Jew, he may eat with a Jew : 

he winks when he prays, and thinks he knows the way so 

B 
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now to heaven, that he can find it blindfold. Latin he 
accounts the language of the Beast with seven heads ; and 
when he speaks of his own country, cries, he is fled out of 
Babel. Lastly, his devotion is obstinacy ; the only solace of 
his heart, contradiction ; and his main end, hypocrisy. 



A TINKER 

Is a movable, for he has no abiding place ; by his motion 
he gathers heat, thence his choleric nature. He seems to 
be very devout, for his life is a continual pilgrimage, and 
sometimes in humility goes barefoot, thereon making neces- 
sity a virtue. His house is as ancient as Tubal Cain's, and 
so is a runagate by antiquity : yet he proves himself a gal- 
lant, for he carries all his wealth upon his back ; or a philo- 
sopher, for he bears all his substance about him. From his 
art was music first invented, and therefore is he always fiir- 
nished with a song ; to which his hammer keeping tune, 
proves that he was the first founder of the kettle-drum. 
Note, that where the best ale is there stands his music most 
upon crotchets. The companion of his travels is some foul 
sunburnt quean that, since the terrible statute, recanted 
gipsyism and is turned pedlaress. So marches he all over 
England with his bag and baggage. His conversation is 
unreprovable, for he is ever mending. He observes truly 
the statutes, and therefore he can rather steal than beg, in 
which he is unremovably constant in spite of whips or im- 
prisonment; and so strong an enemy to idleness, that in 
mending one hole he had rather make three than want 
work, and when he has done he throws the wallet of his 
•Saults behind him. He embraces naturally ancient custom, 
conversing in open fields and lowly cottages. If he visit 
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cities or towns, it is but to deal upon the imperfections of 
our weaker vessels. His tongue is very voluble, which, 
with canting, proves him a linguist He is entertained in 
every place, but enters no further than the door to avoid 
suspicion. Some would take him to be a coward, but 
believe it, he is a lad of mettle, his valour is generally three 
or four yards long, fastened to a pike in the end for flying 
off. He is very provident, for he will fight with but one at 
once, and then also he had rather submit than be counted 
obstinate. To conclude, if he escape Tyburn and Banbury, 
he dies a beggar. 

A TAILOR 

Is a creature made up out of threads that were pared off 
from Adam when he was rough-cast. The end of his being 
differs from that of others, and is not to serve God but to 
cover sin. Other men's pride is his best patron, and their 
negligence a main passage to his profit He is a thing of 
more than ordinary judgment, for by virtue of that he buys 
land, builds houses, and raises the low-set roof of his cross- 
legged fortune. His actions are strong encounters, and for 
their notoriousness are always upon record. It is neither 
Amadis de Gaule nor the Knight of the Sun that is able to 
resist them. A ten -groat fee sets them on foot, and a 
brace of officers brings them to execution. He handles 
the Spanish pike, to the hazard of many poor Egyptian 
vermin, and, in shew of his valour, scorns a greater gauntlet 
than will cover the top of his middle finger. Of all weapons 
he most affects the long bill, and this he will manage to the 
great prejudice of a customer's estate. His spirit, notwith- 
standing, is not so much as to make you think him man ; 
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like a true mongrel, he neither bites nor barks but when 
your back is towards him. His heart is a lump of con- 
gealed snow ; Prometheus was asleep while it was making. 
He differs altogether from God, for with him the best 
pieces are still marked out for damnation, and, without 
hope of recovery, shall be cast down into hell. Ke is 
partly an alchymist, for he extracts his own apparel out of 
other men's clothes, and, when occasion serves, making a 
broker's shop his alembic, can turn your silks into gold, 
and having furnished his necessities, after a month or two, 
if he be urged unto it, reduce them again to their proper 
substance. He is in part likewise an arithmetician ; cunning 
enough for multiplication and addition, but cannot abide 
subtraction : Summa totalis is the language of his Canaan, 
and usque ad ultimum quadrantem the period of all his 
charity. For any skill in geometry I dare not commend 
him, for he could never yet find out the dimensions of his 
own conscience; notwithstanding he hath many bottoms, 
it seems this is always bottomless. He is double-yarded. 
And so, with a Libera nos i malo I leave you ; promising to 
amend whatsoever is amiss at his next setting. 

A SOLDIER 

Is the husbandman of valour; his sword is his plough, 
which Honour and Aqua-vitae — two fiery mettled jades — 
are ever drawing. A younger brother best becomes arms, 
an elder the thanks for them; every heat makes him a 
harvest, and discontents abroad are his sowers : he is 
actively his prince's, but passively his anger's servant He 
is often a desirer of learning, which, once arrived at, proves 
his strongest armour ; he is a lover at all points, and a true 
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defender of the faith of women ; more wealth than makes 
him seem a handsome foe, lightly he covets not, less is below 
him ; he never truly wants but in much having, for then his 
ease afficts him ; the word peace, though in prayer, makes 
liim start, and God he best considers by His power ; hunger 
and cold rank in the same file with him, and hold him to a 
man ; his honour else, and the desire of doing things be- 
yond him, would blow him greater than the sons of Anak. 
His religion is commonly as his cause is, (doubtful,) and 
that the best devotion keeps best quarter ; he seldom sees 
gray hairs, some none at all, for where the sword fails there 
the flesh gives fire ; in charity he goes beyond the clergy, 
for he loves his greatest enemy best, much drinking. He 
seems a full student, for he is a great desirer of contro- 
versies, he argues sharply, and carries his conclusion in his 
scabbard ; in the first refining of mankind this was the gold, 
his actions are his amel. His alloy (for else you cannot 
work him perfectly) continual duties, heavy and weary 
marches, lodgings as full of need as cold diseases. No 
time to argue, but to execute. Line him with these, and 
link him to his squadrons, and he appears a most rich chain 
for princes. 

A SAILOR 

Is a pitched piece of reason calked and tackled and only 
studied to dispute with tempests. He is part of his own 
provision, for he lives ever pickled. A forewind is the 
substance of his creed, and fresh water the burden of his 
prayers. He is naturally ambitious, for he is ever climbing ; 
out of which as naturally he fears, for he is ever flying ; 
time and he are ever)rwhere, ever contending who shall 
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arrive first ; he is well winded, for he tires the day, and out- 
runs darkness. His life is like a hawk's, the best part 
mewed ; and if he live till three coats, is a master. He sees 
God's wonders in the deep, but so as rather they appear his 
playfellows than stirrers of his zeal; nothing but hunger 
and hard rocks can convert him, and then but his upper 
deck only, for his hold neither fears nor hopes. His sleeps 
are but reprievals of his dangers, and when he wakes it is 
but next stage to dying. His wisdom is the coldest part 
about him, for it ever points to the north ; and it lies lowest, 
which makes his valour every tide overflow it. In a storm 
it is disputable whether the noise be more his or the ele- 
ments, and which will first leave scolding ; on which side of 
the ship he may be saved best, whether his faith be star- 
board faith or larboard ; or the helm at that time not all his 
hope of heaven ; his keel is the emblem of his conscience, till 
it be split he never repents, then no further than the land 
allows him, and his language is a new confusion, and all his 
thoughts new nations ; his body and his ship are both one 
burden, nor is it known which stows most wine or rolls 
most, only the ship is guided, he has no stem ; a barnacle 
and he are bred together, both of one nature, and it is 
feared one reason ; upon any but a wooden horse he cannot 
ride, and if the wind blow against him he dare not; he 
swarves up to his seat as to a sailyard, and cannot sit unle$s 
he bear a flagstaff; if ever he be broken to the saddle it is 
but a voyage still, for he mistakes the bridle for a bowline, 
and is ever turning his horse's tail ; he can pray, but it is by 
rote, not faith, and when he would he dares not, for his 
brackish belief hath made that ominous. A rock or a 
quicksand plucks him before he be ripe, else he is gathered 
to his fliends at Wapping. 
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A FAIR AND HAPPY MILKMAID 

Is a country wench, that is so far from making herself 
beautiful by art, that one look of her is able to put all 
"face-physic" out of countenance. She knows a fair look is. 
but a dumb orator to commend virtue, therefore minds it 
not All her excellences stand in her so silently, as if they 
had stolen upon her without her knowledge. The lining of 
her apparel (which is herself) is far better than outsides of 
tissue ; for though she be not arrayed in the spoil of the 
silkworm, she is decked in innocency, a far better wearing. 
She doth not, with lying long a-bed, spoil both her com- 
plexion and conditions ; nature has taught her, too im- 
moderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she rises therefore with 
chanticleer, her dame's cock, and at night makes the lamb 
her curfew. In milking a cow, and straining the teats 
through her fingers, it seems that so sweet a milkpress 
makes the milk the whiter or sweeter; for never came 
almond glove or aromatic ointment on her palm to taint it 
The golden ears of com fall and kiss her feet when she 
reaps them, as if they wished to be bound and led prisoners 
by the same hand that felled them. Her breath is her 
own, which scents all the year long of June, like a new- 
made haycock. She makes her hand hard with labour, 
and her heart soft with pity ; and when winter evenings fall 
early (sitting at her merry wheel) she sings a defiance to 
the giddy wheel of fortune. She doth all things with so 
sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not suffer her to do 
ill, being her mind is to do well She bestows her yeafi; 
wages at next fair ; and in choosing her garments, counts 
no bravery in the world like decency. The garden and 
beehive are all her physic and chirurgery, and she lives the 
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longer for it. She dares go alone and infold sheep in the 
night, and fears no manner of ill, because she means none ; 
yet, to say truth, she is never alone, for she is still accom- 
panied with old songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but 
short ones ; yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not 
palled with ensuing idle cogitations. Lastly, her dreams 
are so chaste, that she dare tell them; only a Friday's 
dream is all her superstition — that she conceals for fear of 
anger. Thus lives she, and all her care is she may die in 
the spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her 
winding-sheet 

A FRANKLIN. 

His outside is an ancient yeoman of England, though his 
inside may give arms (with the best gentlemen) and never 
see the herald. There is no truer servant in the house than 
himself. Though he be master, he says not to his servants, 
" Go to field," but, " Let us go ; " and with his own eye 
doth both fatten his flock and set forward all manner of 
husbandry. He is taught by nature to be contented with a 
little \ his own fold yields him both food and raiment ; he 
is pleased with any nourishment God sends, whilst curious 
gluttony ransacks, as it were, Noah's ark for food, only to 
feed the riot of one meal He is never known to go to 
law ; understanding, to be law-bound among men is like to 
be hide-bound among his beasts — they thrive not under it ; 
and that such men sleep as unquietly as if their pillows 
were stufied with lawyers' penknives. When he builds, no 
poor tenant's cottage hinders his prospect \ they are, indeed, 
his almshouses, though there be painted on them no such 
superscription : he never sits up late, but when he hunts the 
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badger, the avowed foe of his lambs; nor uses he any 
cruelty, but when he hunts the hare ; nor subtlety, but when 
he sets snares for the snipe, or pitfalls for the blackbird ; 
nor oppression, but when, in the month of July, he goes to 
the next river and shears his sheep. He allows of honest 
pastime, and thinks not the bones of the dead anything 
bruised, or the worse for it, though the country lasses dance 
in the churchyard after even-song. Rock-Monday, and the 
wake in summer, shrovings, the wakeful catches on Christ- 
mas Eve, the hoky, or seed-cake, these he yearly keeps, yet 
holds them no reHcs of Popery. He is not so inquisitive 
after news derived from the privy-closet, when the finding 
an eyry of hawks in his own ground are tidings more plea- 
sant, BQore profitable. He is lord paramount within him- 
self, though he hold by never so mean a tenure ; and dies 
the more contentedly (though he leave his heir young) in 
regard he leaves him not liable to a covetous guardian. 
Lastly, to end him ; he cares not when his end comes, he 
needs not fear his audit, for his quietus is in heaven. 

AN HOSTLER 

Is a thing that scrubs unreasonably his horse, reasonably 
himself. He consists of travellers, though he be none him- 
self. His highest ambition is to be host, and the invention 
of his sign is his greatest wit ; for the expressing whereof 
he sends away the painters for want of understanding. He 
hath certain charms for a horse's mouth, that he should ^ot 
eat his hay; and behind your back he will cozen your 
horse to his face. His currycomb is one of his best parts, 
for he expresses much by the jingling ; and his mane-comb 
is a spinner's card turned out of service. He puffs and 
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blows over your horse, to the hazard of a double jug ; and 
leaves much of the dressing to the proverb of Midi mutuo 
scabienty " One horse rubs another." He comes to him that 
calls loudest, not first ; he takes a broken head patiently* 
but the knave he feels not. His utmost honesty is good 
fellowship, and he speaks Northern, what countryman so- 
ever. He hath a pension of ale from the next smith and 
saddler for intelligence : he loves to see you ride, and holds 
your stirrup in expectation. 

A SERVING-MAN 

Is a creature which, though he be not drunk, yet is not his 
own man. He tells without asking who owns him, by the 
superscription of his livery. His life is for ease and leisure, 
much about gentleman-like. His wealth enough to suffice 
nature, and sufficient to make him happy, if he were sure of 
it ; for he has little, and wants nothing, he values himself 
higher or lower, as his master is. He hates or loves the 
men, as his master does the master. He is commonly 
proud of his master's horses, or his Christmas : he sleeps 
when he is sleepy, is of his religion, only the clock of his 
stomach is set to go an hour after his. He seldom breaks 
his own clothes. He never drinks but double, for he must 
be pledged; nor commonly without some short sentence 
nothing to the purpose; and seldom abstains till he comes 
to a thirst. His discretion is to be careful for his master* s 
credit, and his sufficiency to marshal dishes at a table, and 
to carve well. His neatness consists much in his hair and 
outward linen. His courting language, visible jests; and 
against his matter fail, he is always ready furnished with a 
song. His inheritance is the chamber-maid, but often 
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purchases his master's daughter, by reason of opportunity, 
or for want of a better. His master being appeased, he 
becomes a retainer, and entails himself and his posterity 
upon his heirs male for ever. 



AN ALMANAC-MAKER 

Is the worst part of an astronomer ; a certain compact of 
figures, characters, and ciphers, out of which he scores the 
fortune of a year, not so profitably as doubtfully. He is 
tenant by custom to the planets, of whom he holds the 
twelve houses by lease parole : to them he pays yearly rent> 
his study, and time ; yet lets them out again (with all his 
heart) for forty shillings per annum. His Hfe is merely 
contemplative ; for his practice, it is worth nothing, at least 
not worthy of credit ; and if (by chance) he purchase any, 
he loseth it again at the year's end, for time brings truth to 
light Ptolemy and Ticho Brache are his patrons, whose 
volumes he understands not, but admires ; and the rather 
because they are strangers, and so easier to be credited, 
than controlled. His Hfe is upright, for he is always look- 
ing upward; yet dares believe nothing above primum 
mobiky for it is out of the reach of his Jacob's staff. His 
charity extends no further than to mountebanks to whom 
he bequeaths the seasons of the year. The verses in his 
book have a worse pace than ever had Rochester hackney : 
for his prose, it is dappled with inkhorn terms, and may 
serve for an almanac ; but for his judging at the uncertainty 
of weather, any old shepherd shall make a dunce of him. 
He would be thought the devil's intelligencer for stolen 
goods, if ever he steal out of that quahty ; as a fly turns to 
a maggot, so the corruption of the cunning man is the 
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generation of an empiric: his works fly forth in small 
volumes, yet not all, for many ride post to chandlers and 
tobacco-shops in folio. To be brief, he falls three degrees 
short of his promises ; yet is he the key to unlock terms, 
and law-days, a dumb Mercury to point out highways, and 
a bailiff" of all marts and fairs in England. The rest of 
him you shall know next year ; for what he will be then, he 
himself knows not. 

A SEXTON 

Is an ill-wilier to human nature. Of all proverbs, he cannot 
endure to hear that which says, " We ought to live by the 
quick, not by the dead." He could willingly all his life- 
time be confined to the churchyard, at least within five 
feet of it ; for at every church stile commonly there is an 
alehouse, where, let him be found never so idle pated, he 
is still a grave drunkard. He breaks his fast most heartily 
while he is making a grave, and says the opening of the 
ground makes him hungry. Though one would take him to 
be a sloven, yet he loves clean linen extremely, and for 
that reason takes an order that fine Holland sheets be not 
made worms' meat. Like a nation called the Cusani, he 
weeps when they are bom, and laughs when they die ; the 
reason — ^he gets by burials, not christenings : he will hold 
argument in a tavern over sack till the dial and himself be 
both at a stand : he never observes any time but sermon- 
time, and there he sleeps by the hourglass. The rope- 
maker pays him a pension, and he pays tribute to the 
physician ; for the physician makes work for the sexton, as 
the ropemaker for the hangman. Lastly, he wishes the 
dog-days would last all year long ; and a great plague is his 
year of jubilee. 
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A NOBLE AND RETIRED HOUSE-KEEPER 

Is one whose bounty is limited by reason, not ostentation ; 
and to make it last, he deals it discreetly, as we sow the 
furrow, not by the sack, but by the handful. His word 
and his meaning never shake hands and part, but always 
go together. He can survey good, and love it, and loves 
to do it himself, for its own sake, not for thanks. He 
knows there is no such misery as to outlive good name, nor 
no such folly as to put it in practice. His mind is so 
secure, that thunder rocks him asleep, which breaks other 
men's slumbers. Nobility gleams in his eyes ; and in his 
face and gesture is painted, The God of Hospitality. His 
great houses bear in their front more durance than state ; 
unless this add the greater state to them, that they promise 
to outlast much of our new fantastic building. His heart 
never grows old, no more than his memory ; whether at his 
book or on horseback, he passes his time in such noble 
exercise, a man cannot say, any time is lost by him : nor 
has he only years, to approve he has Hved till he be old, 
but virtues. His thoughts have a high aim, though their 
dweUing be in the vale of a humble heart, whence, as by 
an engine, (that raises water to fall, that it may rise the 
higher,) he is heightened in his humihty. The adamant 
serves not for all seas, but his jioes ; for he has, as it were, 
put a girdle about the whole world, and found all her quick- 
sands. He hath this hand over Fortune, that her injuries, 
how violent or sudden soever, do not daunt him ; for 
whether his time call him to live or die, he can do both 
nobly : if to fall, his descent is breast to breast with virtue ; 
and even then, like the sun near his setting, he shews unto 
the world his clearest countenance. 
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A GOOD WIFE 

Is a man's best movable, a scion incorporate with the 
stock, bringing sweet fruit; one that to her husband is 
more than a friend: an equal with him in the yoke. 
Calamities and troubles she shares alike; nothing pleases 
her that does not him. She is relative in all; and he 
without her, but half himself. She is his absent hands, 
eyes, ears, and mouth: his present and absent alL She 
frames her nature unto his nevertheless : the hyacinth fol- 
lows not the sun more willingly. Stubbornness and ob- 
stinacy are herbs that grow not in her garden. She leaves 
tattUng to the gossips of the town, and is more seen than 
heard. Her household is her charge ; her care of that 
makes her seldom non-resident. Her pride is but to be 
cleanly, and her thrift not to be prodigal. By her discre- 
tion she has children, not triflers ; a husband without her, is 
misery in man's apparel : none but she has an aged hus- 
band, to whom she is both a staff and a chair. To con- 
clude, she is both wise and religious, which makes her all 
this. 

A WISE MAN 

Is the truth of the true definition of man, that is, "a 
reasonable creature." Man's disposition alters, he alters 
not. He hides himself with the attire of the vulgar; 
and in indifferent things is content to be governed by 
them. He looks according to nature, so goes his be- 
haviour. His mind enjoys a continual smoothness; so 
it comes, that his consideration is always at home. He 
endures the faults of all men silently, except his frienrls, 
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and to them he is the mirror of their actions; by this 
means, his peace comes not from fortune, but himself. 
He is cunning in men, not to surprise, but keep his own, 
and beats off their ill-affected humours, no otherwise than 
if they were flies. He chooses not friends by the subsidy- 
book^ and is not luxurious after acquaintance. He main- 
tains the strength of his body, not by deUcacies, but tem- 
perance ; and his mind, by giving it pre-eminence over his 
body. He understands things, not by their form, but 
qualities; and his comparisons intend not to excuse but 
to provoke him higher. He is not subject to casualties ; 
for fortune has nothing to do with the mind, except those 
drowned in the body : but he has divided his soul from the 
case of his soul, whose weakness he assists no otherwise 
than commiseratively, not that it is his, but that it is. He 
is thus, and will be thus ; and lives subject neither to time 
nor his frailties, the servant of virtue, and by virtue, the 
friend of the highest. 

A WORTHY COMMANDER IN THE WARS 

Is one that accounts learning the nourishment of military 
virtue, and lays that as his first foundation. He never 
bloodies his sword but in the heat of battle, and would 
rather save one of his own soldiers than kill ten of his 
enemies. He accounts it an idle, vainglorious, and sus- 
pected bounty, to be full of good words; his rewarding, 
therefore, of the deserver arrives so timely, that his liberality 
can never be said to be gouty-handed. He holds it next 
his creed, that no coward can be an honest man, and dare 
die in it. He does not think his body yields a more 
spreading shadow after a victory than before ; and when he 
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looks upon his enem/s dead body, it is with a kind of 
noble heaviness, not insultation. He is so honourably 
merciful to women in surprisal, that only that makes him 
an excellent courtier. He knows the hazard of battles, not 
the pomp of ceremonies, are soldiers* best theatres, and 
strives to gain reputation, not by the multitude, but by the 
greatness of his actions. He is the first in giving the 
charge, and the last in retiring his foot. Equal toil he 
endures with the common soldier : from his example they 
all take fire, as one torch Hghts many. He understands in 
war there is no mean to err twice j the first and least fault 
being sufficient to ruin an army: faults, therefore, he par- 
dons none ; they that are fomenters of disorder, or mutiny, 
repair it by being examples of his justice. Besiege him 
never so strictly, so long as the air is not cut from him, his 
heart faints not. He has learnt as well to make use of a 
victory, as to get it, and in pursuing his enemy, Hke a whirl- 
wind, carries all before him ; being assured, if ever a man 
will benefit himself upon his foe, then is the time, when 
they have lost force, wisdom, courage, and reputation. 
The goodness of his cause is the special motive to his 
valour ; never is he known to slight the weakest enemy that 
comes armed against him in the hand of justice. Hasty 
and overmuch heat he accounts the stepdame to all great 
actions, that will not suffer them to thrive. If he cannot 
overcome his enemy by force, he does it by time. If ever 
he shake hands with war, he can die more calmly than most 
courtiers, for his continual dangers have been as it were so 
many meditations of death. He thinks not out of his own 
calUng when he accounts life a continual warfare, and his 
prayers then best become him when armed cap-h-pie. He 
utters them like the great Hebrew general, on horseback. 
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He casts a smiling contempt upon calumny ; it meets him 
as if glass should encounter adamant He thinks war is 
never to be given over but on one of these three conditions : 
an assured peace, absolute victory, or an honest death. 
Lastly, when peace folds him up, his silver head should 
lean near the golden sceptre, and die in his prince's bosom. 

A VAINGLORIOUS COWARD IN COMMAND 

Is one that has bought his place, or come to it by some 
nobleman's letter: he prefers that death may happen in 
his company by the scurvy, rather than by a battle. 
View him at a muster, and he goes with such noise, 
as if his body were the wheel-barrow that carried his 
judgment rumbling to drill his soldiers. No man can 
worse define between pride and noble courtesy: he that 
salutes him not so far as a pistol carries level gives him the 
disgust, or affront, choose you whether. He trains by the 
book, and reckons so many postures of the pike and 
musket, as if he were counting at noddy. When he comes 
at first upon a camisado, he looks like the four winds in 
painting, as if he would blow away the enemy ; but at the 
very first onset, suffers fear and trembling to dress them- 
selves in his face apparently. He scorns any man should 
take place before him : yet, at the entering of a breach, he 
has been so humble-minded, as to let his lieutenant lead his 
troops for him. He is so sure anned for taking hurt, that 
he seldom does any : and while he is putting on his arms, 
he is thinking what sum he can make to satisfy his ransom. 
He will rail openly against all the great commanders of 
the adverse party ; yet in his own conscience allows them 

for better men. Such is the nature of his fear, that con- 

C 
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trary to all other filthy qualities it makes him think better 
of another man than himself. The first part of him that 
is set a running, is his eyesight : when that is once struck 
with terror, all the costive physic in the world cannot stay 
him ; if ever he do anjrthing beyond his own heart, it is for 
a knighthood, and he is the first who kneels for it without 
bidding. 



A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 

Is a thing out of whose corruption the generation of a 
justice of peace is produced. He speaks statutes and hus- 
bandry well enough to make his neighbours think him a 
wise man ; he is well skilled in arithmetic or rates, and has 
eloquence enough to save his twopence. His conversation 
amongst his tenants is desperate ; but amongst his equals 
fiiU of doubt His travel is seldom farther than the next 
market town, and his inquisition is about the price of com ; 
when he travels, he will go ten miles out of the way to a 
cousin's house of his to save charges, and rewards the 
servants by taking them by the hand when he departs. 
Nothing under a subposna' can draw him to London ; and 
when he is there, he sticks fast upon every object, casts his 
eyes away upon gazing, and becomes the prey of every cut- 
purse. When he comes home, those wonders serve him for 
his holiday talk. If he go to court, it is in yellow stockings ; 
and if it be in winter, in a slight taflfety cloak and pumps 
and pantofles. He is so eager that he wooes the usher 
for his coming into the presence, where he becomes trouble- 
some with the ill managing of his rapier, and the wearing of 
his girdle of one fashion, and the hangers of another. By 
this time he has learned to kiss his hand and make a leg 
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both together, and the names of lords and councillors; 
he has thus much toward entertainment and courtesy, but 
of the last he makes more use ; for by the recital of " my 
Lord," he conjures his poor countrymen. But this is not 
his element ; he must home again, being Hke a Dor, that 
ends his flight in a dunghill. 

A FINE GENTLEMAN 

Is the cinnamon tree, whose bark is more worth than his 
body. He has read the book of good manners, and by this 
time each of his limbs may read it He allows of no judge 
but the eye ; painting, bolstering, and bombasting are his 
orators : by these also he proves his industry ; for he has 
purchased legs, hair, beauty, and straightness, more than 
nature left him. He speaks euphues, not so gracefully as 
heartily. His discoiurse makes not his behaviour, but he 
buys it at court, as countrymen their clothes in Birchin 
Lane. He is somewhat like the salamander, and lives in 
the flame of love, which pains he expresses comically : and 
nothing grieves him so much as the want of a poet to make 
an issue in his love; yet he sighs sweetly, and speaks 
lamentably : for his breath is perfumed, and his words are 
wind. He is best in season at Christmas, for the boar's 
head and reveller come together : his hopes are laden in 
bis quahty : and lest fiddlers should take him unprovided, he 
wears pumps in his pocket : and lest he should take them 
unprovided, he whistles his own galUard. He is a calender 
of ten years, and marriage rusts him. Afterwards, he main- 
tains himself an implement of household, by carving and 
ushering. For all this, he is judicial only in tailors and 
barbers, but hi^ opinion is ever ready and ever idle. If 
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you will know more of his acts, the broker's shop is the wit- 
ness of his valour, where Hes wounded, dead, rent, and out 
of fashion, many a spruce suit, overthrown by his fantastic- 
ness. 

A COURTIER 

To all men's thinking is a man, and to most men the finest: 
all things else are defined by the understanding, but this by 
the senses ; but his svu*est mark is, that he is to be found 
only about princes. He smells ; and puts away much of 
his judgment about the situation of his clothes. He knows 
no man that is not generally known. His wit, like the 
marigold, opens with the sun, and therefore he rises not be- 
fore ten o'clock. He puts more confidence in his words 
than meaning, and more in his pronunciation than his 
words. Occasion is his Cupid, and he has but one re- 
cipe for making love. He follows nothing but inconstancy, 
admires nothing but beauty, honours nothing but fortune — 
loves nothing. The sustenance of his discourse is news, 
and his censure like a shot depends upon the charging. 
He is naught if he be out of court. Neither his motion or 
aspect are regular, but he moves by the upper spheres, and 
is the reflection of higher substances. 

If you find him not here, you shall in Paul's, with a pick- 
tooth in his hat, a capecloak, and a long stocking. 

AN INNS-OF-COURT MAN. 

He is distinguished from a scholar by a pair of silk stock- 
ings and a beaver hat, which make him contemn a scholar 
as much as a scholar does a schoolmaster. By that he has 
beard one mooting, and seen two plays, he thinks as basely 
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of the university as a young sophister does of the grammar- 
school. He talks o( the university with that state, as if he 
were her chancellor; finds fault with alterations, and the 
fall of discipline, with an " It was not so when I was a 
student," although that was within this half-year. He will 
talk ends of Latin, though it be false, with as great confi- 
dence as ever Cicero could pronounce an oration, though 
his best authors for it be taverns and ordinaries. He is as 
far behind a courtier in his fashion, as a scholar is behind 
him : and the best grace in his behaviour is to forget his 
acquaintance. 

He laughs at every man whose band sits not well, or that 
has not a fair shoe-tie, and he is ashamed to be seen in any 
man's company that wears not his clothes well. His very 
essence he places in his outside, and his chiefest prayer is, 
that his revenues may hold out for taffety cloaks in the 
summer ^nd velvet in the winter. To his acquaintance he 
offers two quarts of wine for one he gives. You shall 
never see him melancholy, but when he wants a new suit, 
.or fears a sergeant : at which times only he betakes himself 
to Ploydon. By that he hath read Lyttleton, he can call 
Solon, Lycurgus, and Justinian fools, and dares compare 
his law to a Lord Chief- Justice's. * 

A MERE SCHOLAR. 

A mere scholar is an intelligible ass : or a silly fellow in 
black, that speaks sentences more familiarly than sense. 
The antiquity of his university is his creed, and the excel- 
lency of his college (though but for a match at football) an 
article of his faith : he speaks Latin better than his mother- 
tongue ; and is a stranger in no part of the world but his 
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own country: he usually tells great stories of himself to 
small purpose, for they are commonly ridiculous, be they 
true or false : his ambition is, that he either is or shall be a 
graduate : but if ever he get a fellowship, he has then no 
fellow. His whole life is spent in pro and contra. His 
tongue goes always before his wit, like gentleman-usher, but 
somewhat faster. That he is a complete gallant in all 
points, cap-a-pie^ witness his horsemanship ^nd the wear- 
ing of his weapons ; he is commonly long-winded, able to 
speak more with ease than any man can endure to hear 
with patience. University jests are his universal discourse, 
and his news the demeanour of the proctors : his phrase, the 
apparel of his mind, is made of divers shreds like a cushion? 
and when it goes plainest, it hath a rash outside and fustian 
linings. The current of his speech is closed with an ergo ; 
and whatever be the question, the truth is on his side. It 
is a wrong to his reputation to be ignorant of anything ; 
and yet he knows not that he knows nothing. He gives 
directions for husbandry, from Virgil's " Georgics ;" for cattle, 
from his " Bucolics;" for warlike stratagems, from his "^nei-. 
des," or Caesar's "Commentaries :" he orders all things by the 
book, is skilful in all trades, and thrives in none : he is led 
more by his ears than his understanding, taking the sound 
of words for their true sense, and does therefore confidently 
beheve that Erra Pater was the father of heretics, Rodul- 
phus Agricola a substantial farmer, and will not stick to 
aver that Systema's logic excels Keckerman's. His ill luck 
is not so much in being a fool, as in being put to such pains 
to express it to the world : for what in others is natural, in 
him (with much a-do) is artificial. His poverty is his happi- 
ness, for it makes some men believe that he is none of fortune's 
favourites. That learning which he has, was in nonage put 
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in backward, and 'tis now like ware mislaid in a pedlar's 
pack ; he has it, but knows not where it is. In a word, he 
is the index of a man, and the title-page of a scholar, or a 
puritan in morality ; much in profession, nothing in practice. 

» 

AN INTRUDER INTO FAVOUR 

Is one that builds his reputation on other's infamy : for 
slander is most commonly his morning prayer. His pas- 
sions are guided by pride, and followed by injustice. An 
inflexible anger against some poor suitor he falsely calls a 
courageous constancy, and thinks the best part of gravity to 
consist in a ruffled forehead. He is the most slavishly sub- 
missive, though envious to those that are in better place 
than himself; and knows the art of words so well, that (for 
shrouding dishonesty under a fair pretext) he seems to pre- 
serve mud in crystal. Like a man of a kind nature, he is 
the first good to himself; in the next file, to his French 
tailor, that gives him all his perfection : for indeed, hke an 
ostrich or bird of paradise, his feathers are more worth 
than his body. If ever he does a good deed (which is very 
seldom) his own mouth is the chronicle of it, lest it should 
die forgotten. His whole body goes all upon screws, and 
his face is the vice that moves them. If his patron be 
given to music, he opens his chops and sings, or with a wry 
neck falls to tuning his instrument : if that fail, he takes the 
height of his lord with a hawking pole. He follows the 
man's fortune, not the man : seeking thereby to increase his 
own. He pretends he is most undeservedly envied, and 
cries out, remembering the game of chess, that a pawn be- 
fore a king is most played on. Debts he owes none, but 
shrewd turns, and those he pays ere he be sued. He is a 
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flattering glass to conceal age and wrinkles^ He is as a 
mountain monkey, that climbing a tree, and skipping from 
bough to bough, gives you back his face ; but come once to 
the top, he holds his nose up into the wind, and shews you 
his tail. Yet all this gay glitter shews on him as if the sun 
shone in a puddle ; for he is a small wine that will not last ; 
and when he is falling, he goes of himself faster than misery 
can drive him. 



A ROARING BOY. 

His life is a mere counterfeit patent : which, nevertheless, 
makes many a country justice tremble. Don Quixote's 
water-mills arp still Scotch bagpipes to him. He sends 
challenges by word of mouth : for he protests (as he is a 
gentleman and a brother of the sword) he can neither 
write nor read. He hath run through divers parcels of 
land, and great houses, beside both the counters. If any 
private quarrel happen among our great courtiers, he pro- 
claims " the business,'' that is the word, " the business," as 
if the united forces of the Roman Catholics were making up 
for Germany. He cheats young gulls that are newly come 
to town ; and when the keeper of the ordinary blames him 
for it, he answers him in his own profession, that a wood- 
cock must be plucked ere he be dressed. He loyes his 
friend, a» a counsellor-at-law loves the velvet breeches 
he was first made barrister in ; he will be siu-e to wear him 
threadbare ere he forsake him. He sleeps with a tobacco- 
pipe in his mouth ; and his first prayer in the morning is, 
he may remember whom he fell out with over-night. Sol^ 
dier he is none, for he cannot distinguish between onion- 
seed and gunpowder : if he have worn it in his hollow tooth 
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for the toothache, and so come to the knowledge of it, that 
is all. The tenure by which he holds his means,. is "an 
estate at will;" and that is borrowing. Landlords have 
but four quarter-days ; but he three hundred ,and odd. He 
keeps very good company, yet is a man of no reckoning : 
and when he goes not drunk to bed, he is very sick next 
morning. He commonly dies like Anacreon, with a grape 
in his throat j or Hercules, with fire in his marrow. And I 
have heard of some (that have escaped hanging) begged for 
anatomies ; only to deter men from taking tobacco. 

A DISTASTER OF THE TIME 

Is a winter grasshopper all the year long, that looks back 
upon harvest with a lean pair of cheeks, never sets forward 
to meet it : his malice sucks up the greatest part of his own 
venom, and therewith impoisons himself: and this sickness 
rises rather of self opinion, or over-great expectation ; so in 
the conceit" of his own over-worthiness, like a coistril, he 
strives to fill himself with wind, and flies against it. Any 
man's advancement is the most capital offence that can be 
to his malice ; yet this envy, like Phalaris's bull, makes that 
a torment for himself which he had prepared for others : his 
blood is of a yellowish colour, like those that have been 
bitten by vipers ; and his gall flows as thick in him as oil 
in a poisoned stomach. He infects all society, as thunder 
sours wine : war or peace, dearth or plenty, makes him 
equally discontented. And where he finds no cause to tax 
the state, he descends to rail against the rate of salt-butter. 
His wishes are whirlwinds, which, breathed forth, return 
into himself, and make him a most giddy and tottering 
vessel When he is awake, and goes abroad, he does but 
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walk in his sleep, for his visitation is directed to none ; his 
business is nothing. He is often dumb-mad, and goes 
fettered in his own entrails. Religion is commonly his pre- 
tence of discontent, though he can be of all rehgions ; 
therefore truly of none. Thus by unnaturalising himself, 
some would think him a very dangerous fellow to the state ; 
but he is not greatly to be feared ; for this dejection of his, 
is only like a rogue that goes on his knees and elbows in 
the mire, to further his begging. 



A JESUIT 

Is a larger spoon for a traitor to feed with the devil than 
any other order : unclasp him, and he is a gray wolf, with a 
golden star in the forehead : so superstitiously he follows 
the pope, that he forsakes Christ, in not giving Caesar his 
due. His vows seem heavenly ; but in meddling with state- 
business, he seems to mix heaven and earth together. His 
best elements are confession and penance ; by the first, he 
finds out men's inclinations; and* by the latter, heaps 
wealth to his seminary. He sprang from Ignatius Loyola, 
a Spanish soldier; and though he were found out l6ng 
since the invention of the cannon, it is thought he has not 
done less mischief. He is a false key to open princes' 
cabinets, and pry into their counsels ; and where the pope's 
excommunication thunders, he holds it no more sin the 
decrowning of kings, than our Puritans do the suppression 
of bishops. His order is full of irregularity and disobedi- 
ence : ambitious above all measure ; for of late days, in 
Portugal and the Indies, he rejected the name of Jesuit, 
and would be called disciple. In Rome, and other coun- 
tries that give him freedom, he wears a mask upon his 
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heart ; in England he shifts it, and puts it upon his face. 
No place in our climate hides him so securely as a lady's 
chamber. There is no disease in Christendom, that may so 
properly be called "the king's evil." To conclude, would 
you know him beyond sea 1 In his seminary, he is a fox ; 
but in the inquisition, a lion rampant. 



A COVETOUS MAN. 

This man would love, honour, and adore God, if there 
were an L more in His name : he has coffined up his soul 
in his chests before his body ; he could wish he were in 
Midas' taking for himger, on condition he had his chemical 
quality. At the grant of a new subsidy he would gladly 
hang himself, were it not for the charge of buying a rope ; 
and begins to take money upon use, when he hears of a 
privy seal. His morning prayer is to overlook his bags, 
whose every parcel begets his adoration. Then to his 
studies, which are how to cozen this tenant, beggar that 
widow, or to undo some orphan. Then his bonds are 
viewed, the well-known days of payment conned by heart ; and 
if he ever pray, it is that some one may break his day, that 
the beloved forfeiture may be obtained. His use is doubled, 
and no one sixpence begot or borne, but presently by an 
untimely thrift it is getting more. His chimney must not 
be acquainted with fire, for fear of mischance, but if ex- 
tremity of cold pinch him, he gets him heat with looking 
on, and sometimes removing his aged wood-pile, which he 
means to leave to many descents, till it has outlived all the 
woods of that country. He never spends candle but at 
Christmas (when he has them for new-year gifts) in hope 
that his servants will break glasses for want of light, which 
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they doubly pay for in their wages. His actions are guilty 
of more crimes than other men's thoughts, and he conceives 
no sin which he dare not act Once a year he feasts, the 
relics of which meal shall serve him the next quarter. In 
his talk he rails against eating of breakfasts, drinking be- 
twixt meals, and swears he is impoverished with paying of 
tithes. He had rather have the frame of the world fall, 
than the price of com. If he chance to travel, he curses 
his fortune that his place binds him to ride, and his faithful 
cloak-bag is sure to take care for his provision. His nights 
are as troublesome as his days, every rat awakes him out of 
his unquiet sleeps. If he have a daughter to marry, he 
wishes he were in Hungary, or might follow the custom of 
that country, that all her portion might be a wedding gown. 
If he fall sick, he had rather die a thousand deaths, than 
pay for any physic; and if he might have his choice, he 
would not go to heaven but on condition he may put 
money to use there. In fine, he lives a drudge, dies a 
wretch, that leaves a heap of pelf (which so many careful 
hands had scraped together) to haste after him to hell, and 
by the way it lodges in a lawyer's purse. 

A USURER 

Is sowed as cummin or hemp-seed, with curses ; and he 
thinks he thrives the better. He is far better read in the 
penal statutes than the Bible ; and his evil angel persuades 
him he shall sooner be saved by them. He can be no 
man's friend ; for all men he hath most interest in he un- 
does : and a double-dealer he is certainly ; for by his good 
will he ever takes the forfeit. Good deeds he loves none, 
but sealed and delivered: nor doth he wish an3rthing to 
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thrive in the country but bee-hives; for they make him 
wax rich. He hates all but law Latin, yet thinks he might 
be drawn to love a scholar, could he reduce the year to a 
shorter compass, that his use-money might come in the 
faster. He seems to be the son of a jailer, for all his estate 
is in most heavy and cruel bonds. He doth not give, but 
sell days of payment, and those at the rate of a man's un- 
doing : he doth only fear the day of judgment should fall 
sooner than the payment of some great sum of money due 
to him : he removes his lodging when a subsidy comes ; 
and if he be found out, and pay it, he grumbles treason ; 
but it is in such a deformed silence as witches raise their 
spirits in. Gravity he pretends in all things. He will not 
in a hundred pounds take one light sixpence ; and it seems 
he was at Tilbury Camp, for you must not tell him of a 
Spaniard. He is a man of no conscience ; for he falls into 
a cold sweat if he but look into the Chancery : thinks, in 
his religion, we are in the right for everything if that were 
abolished : he hides his money as if he thought to find it 
again at the last day, and then begins his old trade with it 
His clothes plead prescription; and whether they or his 
body ^e more decayed, is a question : yet should he live 
to be hanged in them, this good they would do him, the 
very hangman would pity his case. The table he keeps is 
able to starve twenty tall men ; his servants have not their 
living, but their dying from him, and that is of hunger. A 
spare diet he commends in all men but himself : he comes 
to cathedrals only for love of the singing-boys, because they 
look hungry. He likes our religion best, because it is 
best cheap ; yet would fain allow of purgatory, because it 
was of his trade, and brought in so much money. His heart 
is as liberal as his purse, that is to say, it is seldom open 
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to any man : friendship he accounts but a word without any 
signification; nay, he loves all the world so little, that, 
were it possible, he would make himself his own executor : 
for certain, he is made administrator to his own good name 
while he is in perfect memory, for that dies long before 
him ; but he is so far from being at the charge of a funeral 
for it, that he lets it rot above ground In conclusion, for 
neighbourhood, you had better dwell by a contentious 
lawyer. And for his death, it is either surfeit or despair ; 
for seldom such as he die of God's making, as honest men 
should do. 

A PRISON. 

It should be Christ's hospital: for most of your wealthy 
citizens are good benefactors to it ; and yet it can hardly 
be so, because so few in it are kept upon alms. Charity's 
house and this are built many miles asunder. One thing 
notwithstanding is here praiseworthy, for men in this per- 
secution cannot choose but prove good Christians, in that 
they are a kind of martyrs, and suffer for the truth. And 
yet it is so cursed a piece of land, that the son is ashamed 
to be his father's heir in it It is an infected pest-house all 
the year long : the plague-sores of the law are the diseases 
here wholly reigning. The surgeons are attorneys and 
pettifoggers, who kill mofe than they cure. " Lord have 
mercy upon us," may well stand over these doors, for debt 
is a most dangerous and catching city pestilence. Some 
take this place for the walks in Moorfields, (by reason the 
madmen are so near ;) but the crosses here and there are 
not alike. No, it is not half so sweet an air, for it is the 
dunghill of the law, upon which is thrown the ruins of 
gentry, and the nasty heaps of voluntary decayed bank- 
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nipts, by which means it comes to be a perfect model of 
the iron age, since nothing but jingling of keys, rattling of 
shackles, and bolts and grates are here to be heard. It is 
the horse of Troy, in whose womb are shut up all the mad 
Greeks that were men of action. The nullum ijacuum (un- 
less in prisoners bellies) is here truly to be proved. One 
excellent effect is wrought by the place itself, for the arrant- 
est coward breathing, being posted hither, comes in three 
days to an admirable stomach. Does any man desire to 
learn music? every man here sings "Lachrymae" at first 
sight, and is hardly out ; he runs division upon every note ; 
and yet (to their commendations be it spoken) none of 
them (for all that division) trouble^ the Church. They are 
no Anabaptists ; if you ask under what horizon this climate 
lies, the Bermudas and it are both under one and the same 
height And whereas, like it, some suppose that this island 
is haunted with devils, it is not so: for those devils, 
so talked of and feared, are none else but hoggish jailers. 
Hither you need not sail, for it is a ship of itself: the 
master's side is the upper deck. They in the common jail 
lie under hatches, and help to ballast it. Intricate cases 
are the tacklings, executions the anchors, capiasses the 
cables, chancery-bills the huge sails, a long term the mast, 
law the helm, a judge the pilot, a counsel the purser, an 
attorney the boatswain, his fleeting clerk the swabber, bonds 
the waves, outlawries gusts, the verdicts of juries rough 
winds, extents the rocks that split all in pieces. Or if it be 
not a ship, yet this and a ship differ not much in the build- 
ing ; the one is a moving misery, the other a standing. The 
first is seated on a spring, the second on piles. It is a 
university of poor scholars, in which three arts are chiefly 
studied : to pray, to curse, and to write letters. 
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A PRISONER 

Is one that has been a monied man, and is still a very dose 
fellow ; whosoever is of his acquaintance, let them make 
much of him, for they shall find him as fast a friend as any 
in England : he is a sure man, and you know where to find 
him. The corruption of a bankrupt is commonly the gene- 
ration of this creature. He dwells on the back side of the 
world, or in the suburbs of society, and lives in a tenement 
which he is sure none will go about to take over his head. 
To a man that walks abroad, he is one of the antipodes 
that goes on the top of the world ; and he under it At 
his first coming in, he is a piece of new coin ; all sharking 
old prisoners lie sucking at his purse. An old man and he 
are much alike, as neither of them go far. They are still 
angry, and peevish, and they sleep little. He was bom at 
the fall of Babel, so the confusion of languages is only in his 
mouth. All the vacations, he speaks as good English as 
any man in England; in term times he breaks out of that 
and hopping one-legged pace, into a racking trot of issues, 
bills, replications, rejoinders, . demurrers, querelles, sub- 
poenas, &c., able to firight a simple country fellow, and 
make him believe he conjures. Whatsoever his complexion 
was before, it turns (in this place) to choler or deep melan- 
choly. He is no sound man, and yet an utter barrister 
(nay, a sergeant of the case) will feed heartily upon him, as 
he is very good picking meat for a lawyer. The barber sur- 
geons may, (if they will,) beg him for an anatomy after he has 
suffered execution ; an excellent lecture may be made upon 
his body. He is a kind of dead carcase, as creditors, lawyers, 
and jailers devour it ; creditors peck out his eyes with his 
own tears, lawyers flay off his own skin, and lap him in 
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parchment, and jailers are the Promethean vultures that gnaw 
his very heart He is a bond-slave to the law, and (albeit 
he were a shopkeeper in London) yet he cannot with safe 
consciience write himself a freeman. His religion is of five 
or six colours ; this day he prays that God may turn the 
hearts of his creditors ; and to-morrow he curses the hour 
that ever he saw them. His apparel is daubed commonly 
with statute lace, the suit itself of durance, and the hose fiill 
of long pains. He has many other lasting suits, which he 
himself is never able to wear out, for they wear out him. 
The zodiac of his life is like that of the sun, (only not 
half so glorious.) It begins in Aries and ends in Pisces. 
B6th head and feet are, all the year long, in troublesome 
and laborious motions, and Westminster Hall is his sphere. 
He lives between the two tropics Cancer and Capricorn, 
and by that means is in double danger, — of crabbed 
creditors for his piurse, and horns for his head. If he be 
a gentleman, he alters his arms so soon as he comes in. 
Few here carry fields or argent, but whatsoever they 
bare before, here they give only sables. Whilst he lies 
by it, he is travelling over the Alps, and the hearts of his 
creditors are the snows that lie unmelted in the middle 
of summer. He is an almanac out of date : none of his 
days speak of fair weather. Of all the files of men, he 
marches in the last, and comes limping, for be is shot, 
and is no man of this world, unless he be fetched off nobly. 
He has lost his way, and being benighted, strayed into a 
•wood full of wolves, and nothing so hard as to get away 
without being devoured. He that walks from six to six 
in PauFs, goes still but a quoif s cast before this man. 
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A JAILER 

Is a creature mistaken in the making, for he should be a 
tiger; but the shape being thought too terrible, it is 
covered ; and he wears the visor of a man, yet retains the 
qualities of his former fierceness, currishness, and ravening. 
Of that red earth of which man was fashioned, this piece 
was the basest ; of the rubbish which was left and thrown 
by came 'a jailer; or if God had something else to do 
than to regard such trash, his descent is then more 
ancient, but more ignoble, for then he comes of the race 
of those angels that fell with Lucifer from heaven, 
whither he never (or very hardly) returns. Of all his 
bunches of keys, not one has wards to open that door ; for 
a jailer's soul stands not upon those two pillars that support 
heaven, (justice and mercy :) it rather sits upon those two 
footstools of hell, wrong and cruelty. He is a judge's 
slave, a prisoner his. In this they differ, that he is a volun- 
tary one, the other compelled. He is the hangman of the 
law, (with a lame hand ;) and if the law gave him all his 
limbs perfect, he would strike those on whom he is glad 
to fawn. In fighting against a debtor, he is a creditor's 
second ; but observes not the laws of the duel, for his play 
is foul, and on all base advantages. His conscience and 
his shackles hang up together, and are made nearly of 
the same mettle, saving that the one is harder than the 
other, and hath one property above iron, for it never 
melts. He distils money out of poor men's tears, and 
grows fat by their curses. No man coming to the practical 
part of hell can discharge it better, because here he does 
nothing but study the theoretic part of it His house is the 
picture of hell in little, and the original of the letters-patent 
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of his office stands exemplified there. Two things are hard 
to him (nay, almost impossible) viz., to save all his prisoners 
that none ever escape, and to be saved himself. His ears 
are stopped to the cries of others, and God's to his : and 
good reason, for lay the life of a man in one scale and his 
fees on the other, he will lose the first to find the second. 
He must look for no mercy, if he desires justice to be done 
to him ; for he shews none, and I think he cares the less 
because he knows heaven has no need of such tenants : the 
doors there want no porters, for they stand ever open. If 
it were possible for all creatures in the world to sleep every 
night, he only and a tyrant cannot. That blessing is taken 
firom them, and this curse comes instead, — ^to be ever in 
fear, and ever hated : what state can be worse \ 
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A CHILD 

Is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy of Adam be- 
fore he tasted of Eve or the apple ; and he is happy, whose 
small practice in the world can only write his character. 
He is nature's fresh picture newly drawn in oil, which time 
and much handling dims and defaces. His soul is yet a 
white paper unscribbled with observations of the world, 
wherewith at length it becomes a blurred notebook. He 
is purely happy because he knows no evil, nor hath made 
means by sin to be acquainted with misery. He arrives not 
at the mischief of beyig wise, nor endures evils to come by 
foreseeing them. He kisses and loves all, and, when the 
smart of the rod is past, smiles on his beater. Nature and 
his parents alike dandle him and entice him on with a bait 
of sugar to a draught of wormwood. He plays yet, like a 
young apprentice the first day, and is not come to his task 
of melancholy. All the language he speaks yet is tears, and 
they serve him well enough to express his necessity. His 
hardest labour is his tongue, as if he were loath to use so 
deceitfiil an organ ; and he is best company with it when 
he can but prattle. We laugh at his foolish sports, but his 
game is our earnest, and his drums, rattles, and hobby- 
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horses but the emblems and mocking of man's business. 
His father has written him as his own little story, wherein he 
reads those days of his life that he cannot remember, and 
sighs to see what innocence he has outlived. The oldeV he 
grows he is ^ stair lower from God, and, like his first father, 
much worse in his breeches. He is the Christian's example 
and the old man's relapse ; the one imitates his pureness, and 
the other falls into his simplicity. Could he put off his 
body with his little coat, he had got eternity without a 
burden, and exchanged but one heaven for another. 

A YOUNG MAN. 

He is now out of nature's protection, though not yet able 
to guide himself; but left loose to the world and fortune, 
from which the weakness of his childhood preserved him ; 
and now his strength exposes him. He is, indeed, just of 
age to be miserable, yet in his own conceit first begins to 
be happy ; and he is happier in this imagination, and his 
misery not felt is less. He sees yet but the outside of the 
world and men, and conceives them according to their ap- 
pearing, glister, and out of this ignorance believes them. 
He pursues all vanities for happiness, and enjoys them best 
in this fancy. His reason serves not to curb but under- 
stand his appetite, and prosecute the motions thereof with a 
more eager earnestness. Himself is his own temptation, 
and needs not Satan, and the world will come hereafter. 
He leaves repentance for gray hairs, and performs it in 
being covetous. He is mingled with the vices of the age 
as the fashion and custom, with which he longs to be 
acquainted, and sins to better his understanding. He con- 
ceives his youth as the season of his lust and the hour 
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wherein he ought to be bad; and because he would not 
lose his time, spends it. He distastes religion as a sad 
thing, and is six years older for a thought of heaven. He 
scorns and fears, and yet hopes for old age, but dare not 
imagine it with wrinkles. He loves and hates with the 
same inflammation, and when the heat is over, is cool alike 
to friends and enemies. His friendship is seldom so stead- 
fast but that lust, drink, or anger may overturn it. He 
offers you his blood to-day in kindness, and is ready to take 
yours to-morrow. He does seldom anything which he 
wishes not to do again, and is only wise after a misfortune. 
He suffers much for his knowledge, and a great deal of folly 
it is makes him a wise man. He is free from many vices 
by being not grown to the performance, and is only more 
virtuous out of weakness. Every action is his danger, and 
every man his ambush. He is a ship without pilot or tack- 
ling, and only good fortune may steer him. If he escape 
this age he has escaped a tempest, and may live to be a 
man. 

A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Is one that comes there to wear a gown, and to say here- 
after he has been at the university. His father sent him 
thither because he heard there were the best fencing and 
dancing schools ; from these he has his education, from his 
tutor the oversight. The first element of his knowledge is 
to be shewn the colleges, and initiated in a tavern by the 
way, which hereafter he will learn of himself. The two 
marks of his seniority is the bare velvet of his gown and his 
proficiency at tennis, where, when he can once play a set, 
he is a freshman no more. His study has commonly hand- 
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some shelves, his books neat silk strings, which he shews to 
his father's man, and is loath to untie or take down for fear 
of misplacing. Upon foul days for recreation he retires 
thither and looks over the pretty book his tutor reads to 
him, which is commonly some short history or a piece of 
Euphormio, for which his tutor gives him money to spend 
next day. His main loitering is at the library, where he 
studies arms and books of honoiu:, and turns a gentleman 
critic in pedigrees. Of all things he endures not to be 
mistaken for a scholar, and hates a black suit though it 
be made of satin. His companion is ordinarily some stale 
fellow that has been notorious for an inkle to gold hat- 
bands, whom he admires at first, afterwards scorns. If he 
have spirit or wit he may light on better company, and may 
learn some flashes of wit which may do him knight's service 
in the country hereafter. But he is now gone to the Inns 
of Court, where he studies to forget what he learnt before 
— his acquaintance and the fashion. 

A YOUNG RAW PREACHER 

Is a bird not yet fledged that has hopped out of his 
nest to be chirping on a hedge, and will be straggling 
abroad at what peril soever. His backwardness in the 
university has set him thus forward, for had he not 
tnkianted there he had not been so hasty a divine. His 
small standing and time have made him a proficient only in 
boldness, out of which, and his table-book, he is furnished 
for a preacher. His collections of study are the notes of 
sermons which, taken up at St Mary's, he utters in the 
country ; and if he write brachigraphy, his stock is so much 
the better. His writing is more than his reading, for he 
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reads only what he gets without book. Thus accomplished, 
he comes down to his friends, and his first salutation is 
grace and peace out of the pulpit. His prayer is conceited, 
and no man remembers his college more at large. The 
pace of his sermon is a full career, and he runs wildly over 
hill and dale till the clock stop him. The labour of it is 
chiefly in his lungs, and the only thing he has made in it 
himself is the faces. He takes on against the Pope without 
mercy, and has a jest still in lavender for Bellarmine ; yet 
he preaches heresy if it comes in his way, though with a 
mind, I must needs say, very orthodox. His action is all 
passion, ancf his speech interjections. He has an excellent 
faculty in bemoaning the people, and spits with a very good 
grace. His style is compounded of twenty several men's, 
only his body imitates some one extraordinary. He will 
not draw his handkerchief out of his place, nor blow his 
nose without discretion. His commendation is, that he 
never looks upon book, and indeed he was never used to it. 
He preaches but once a year, though twice on Sunday ; for 
the stuff is still the same, only the dressing a little altered : 
he has more tricks with a sermon than a tailor with an old 
cloak, to turn it and piece it, and at last quite disguise it 
with a new preface. If he have waded further in his pro- 
fession, and would shew reading of his own, his authors are 
postils, and his school-divinity a catechism. His fashion 
and demure habit gets him in with some town-methodist, 
and makes him a guest on Friday nights. You shall know 
him by his narrow velvet cape and serge facing, and his 
ruff next his hair, the shortest thing about him. The com- 
panion of his walk is some zealous tradesman, whom he 
astonishes with strange points which they both understand 
alike. His friends and much painfulness may prefer him 
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to thirty pounds a year, and this means to a chambermaid, 
with whom we leave him now in the bonds of wedlock, 
next Sunday you shall have him again. 



A YOUNGER BROTHER. 

His elder brother was the Esau, that came out first and left 
him like Jacob at his heels. His father has done with him, 
as Pharaoh to the children of Israel, that would have them 
make brick and give them no straw;, so. he tasks him to be 
a gentleman, and leaves him nothing to maintain it. The 
pride of his house has undone him, which the elder's knight- 
hood must sustain, and his beggary that knighthood. His 
birth and bringing up will not suffer him to descend to the 
means to get wealth ; but he stands at the mercy of the 
world, and, which is worse, of his brother. He is something 
better than the serving-men ; yet they are more saucy with 
him than he bold with the master, who beholds him with a 
countenance of stem awe, and checks him oftener than his 
liveries. His brother's old suits and he are much alike in 
request, and cast off now and then one to the other. 
Nature has furnished him with a little more wit upon com- 
passion, for it is like to be his best revenue. If his annuity 
stretch so far, he is sent to the university, and with great 
heartburning takes upon him the ministry, as a profession 
he is condemned to by his ill-fortune. Others take a mors 
crooked path yet, the king's highway; where at length 
their vizard is plucked off, and they strike fair for Tyburn : 
but their brother's pride, not love, gets them a pardon. 
His last refuge is the Low Countries, where rags are no 
scandal, where he lives a poor gentleman of a company, 
and dies without a shirt The only thing that may better 
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his fortunes is an art he has to make a gentlewoman, where- 
with he baits now and then some rich widow. He is com- 
monly discontented and desperate, and the form of his ex- 
clamation is, " That churl my brother." He loves not his 
country for this unnatural custom, and would have long 
since revolted to the Spaniard, but for Kent only, which 
he holds in admiration. 



A GRAVE DIVINE 

Is one that knows the burden of his calling, and has 
studied to make his shoulders sufficient ; for which he has 
not been hasty to launch forth of his port, the university, 
but expected the ballast of learning, and the wind of oppor- 
tunity. Divinity is not the beginning, but the end of his 
studies ; to which he takes the ordinary stair, and makes 
the arts his way. He counts it not profaneness to be pol- 
ished with human reading, or to smooth his way by Aris- 
totle to school-divinity. He has sounded both religions, 
and anchored in the best, and is a Protestant out of judg- 
ment, not faction ; not because his country, but his reason 
is on this side. The ministry is his choice, not refuge, and 
yet the pulpit not his itch, but fear. His discourse is sub- 
stance, not all rhetoric, and he utters more things than 
words. His speech is not helped with enforced action, but 
the matter acts itself. He shoots all his meditations at one 
butt ; and beats upon his text, not the cushion ; making 
his hearers, not the pulpit, groan. In citing of Popish 
errors, he cuts them with arguments, not cudgels them with 
barren invectives ; and labours more to shew the truth of 
his cause than the spleen. His sermon is limited by the 
method, not the hourglass; and his devotion goes along 
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with him out of the pulpit. He comes not up thrice a week, 
because he would not be idle; nor talks three hours to- 
gether, because he would not talk nothing : but his tongue 
preaches at fit times, and his conversation is the everyday 
exercise. In matters of ceremony, he is not ceremonious, 
but thinks he owes that reverence to the Church to bow his 
judgment to it, and make more conscience of schism, than 
a surplice. He esteems the Church hierarchy as the 
Church's glory, and however we jar with Rome, would not 
have our confusion distinguish us. In simoniacal purchases 
he thinks his soul goes in the bargain, and is loath to come 
by promotion so dear; yet his worth at length advances 
him, and the price of his own merit buys him a living. He 
is no base grater of his tithes, and will not wrangle for the 
odd tgg. The lawyer is the only man he hinders, by whom 
he is spited for taking up quarrels. He is a main pillar of 
our Church, though not yet dean or canon, and his life our 
religion's best apology. His death is the last sermon, where, 
in the pulpit of his bed, he instructs men to die by his ex- 
ample. 

AN UPSTART COUNTRY KNIGHT 

Is a holiday clown, and differs only in the stuff of his 
clothes, not the stuff of himself, for he bore the king's sword 
before he had arms to wield it ; yet being once laid over 
the shoulder with a knighthood, he finds the herald his 
friend. His father was a man of good stock, though but a 
tanner or usurer ; he purchased the land, and his son the 
title. He has put away from him the name of a country fel- 
low, but cannot his looks, and his face still bears a relish of 
chum-milk. He is guarded with more goldlace than all 
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the gentlemen of the country, yet his body makes his 
clothes still out of fashion. His housekeeping is seen 
much in the distinct families of dogs, and serving-men at- 
tendant on their kennels ; and the deepness of their throats 
is the depth of his discourse. A hawk he esteems the true 
burden of nobility, and is exceedingly ambitious to seem de- 
lighted in the sport, and have his fist gloved with his jesses. 
A justice of peace he is to domineer in his parish, and do 
his neighbour wrong with more right. He will be drunk 
with his hunters for company, and stain his gentility with 
droppings of ale. He is fearful of being sherifif of the shire 
by instinct, and dreads the assize-week as much as the 
prisoner. In short, he is but a clod of his own earth, or his 
land is the dunghill and he the cock that crows over it ; and 
commonly his race is quickly run, and his children's chil- 
dren, though they escape hanging, return to the place from 
whence they came. 

AN ALDERMAN. 

He is venerable in his gown, more in his beard, wherewitli 
he sets not forth so much his own, as the face of a city. 
You must look on him as one of the town gates, and con- 
sider him not as a body, but a corporation. His eminency 
above others has made him a man of worship, for he had 
never been preferred, but that he was worth thousands. 
He oversees the commonwealth, as his shop, and it is 
an argument of his policy, ^at he has thriven by his craft. 
He is a rigorous magistrate in his ward ; yet his scale of 
justice is suspected, lest it be like the balances in his ware- 
house. A ponderous man he is, and substantial, for his 
weight is commonly extraordinary, and in his preferment 
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nothing rises so much as his belly. His head is of no great 
depth, yet well furnished ; and when it is in conjunction 
with his brethren, may bring forth a city apophthegm, or 
some such sage matter. He is one that will not hastily run 
into error, for he treads with great deliberation, and his 
judgment consists much in his pace. His discourse is 
commonly the annals of his mayoralty, and what good 
government there was in the days of his gold chain, though 
the door-posts were the only things that suffered reforma- 
tion. He seems most sincerely religious, especially on 
solemn days; for he comes often to church to make a 
show, and is a part of Ihe choir-hangings. He is the high- 
est stair of his profession, and an example to his trade, what 
in time they may come to. He makes very much of his 
authority, but more of his satin doublet, which, though of 
good years, bears its age very well, and looks fresh every 
Sunday; but his scarlet gown is a monument, and lasts 
from generation to generation. 

A HERALD 

Is the spawn or indeed but the resultancy of nobility, and 
to the making of him went not a generation but a genealogy. 
His trade is honour, and he sells it and gives arms himself, 
though he be no gentleman. His bribes are like those of a 
corrupt judge, for they are the prices of blood. He seems 
very rich in discourse, for he tells you of whole fields of 
gold and silver, or and argent, worth much in French but in 
English nothing. He is a great diver in the streams or issues 
of gentry, and not a by-channel escapes him. His traffic is 
a kind of pedlary-ware, scutcheons, and pennons, and little 
daggers, and lions, such as children esteem and gentlemen ; 
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but his pennyworths are rampant, for you may buy three 
whole brawns cheaper than three boars' heads of him 
painted. He was sometimes the terrible coat of Mars, but 
is now for more merciful battles in the tiltyard, where, 
whosoever is victorious, the spoils are his. He is an art in 
England, but in Wales nature, where they are born with 
heraldry in their mouths, and each name is a pedigree. 

A PLAYER. 

He knows the right use of the world, wherein he comes to 
play a part and so away. His life is not idle, for it is all 
action, and no man need be more wary in his doings, for 
the eyes of all men are upon him. His profession has in it 
a kind of contradiction, for none is more disliked, and 
yet none more applauded ; and he has the misfortune of 
some scholar, too much wit makes him a fool. He is like 
our painting-gentlewomen, seldom in his own face, seldomer 
in his clothes ; and he pleases the better he counterfeits, 
except only when he is disguised with straw for goldlace. 
He does not only personate on the stage, but sometimes in 
the street, for he is masked still in the habit of a gentleman. 
His parts find him oaths and good words, which he keeps 
for his use and discourse, and makes show with them of a 
fashionable companion. He is tragical on the stage, but 
rampant in the tiring-house, and swears oaths there which he 
never conned. The waiting-women spectators are over ears 
in love with him, and ladies send for him to act in their 
chambers. Your Inns-of-Court men were undone but for 
him ; he is their chief guest and employment, and the sole 
business that makes them aftemoon's-men. The poet only is 
his tyrant, and he is bound to make his friend's friend drunk 
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at his charge. Shrove-Tuesday he fears much, and Lent is 
more damage to him than the butcher. He was never so 
much discredited as in one act, and that was of Parliament, 
which gives hostlers privilege before him, for which he 
abhors it more than a corrupt judge. But to give him his 
due, one well-fumished actor has enough in him for five 
common gentlemen, and, if he have a good body, for six ; 
and for resolution he shall challenge any Cato, for it has 
been his practice to die bravely. 

A SHARK 

Is one whom all other means have failed, and he now lives 
of himself He is some needy cashiered fellow, whom the 
world has often flung off, yet Still clasps again, and, like one 
a-drowning, fastens upon an)rthing that is next at hand. 
Amongst other of his shipwrecks he has happily lost shame, 
and this want supplies him. No man puts his brain to more 
use than he, for his life is a daily invention, and each meal 
a new stratagem. He has an excellent memory for his ac- 
quaintance ; though there passed but "How do you?" be- 
twixt them seven years ago, it shall suffice for an embrace, 
and that for money. He offers you a pottle of sack out of 
■joy to see you, and in requital of his courtesy you can do no 
less than pay for it. He is fumbling with his purse-strings, 
as a schoolboy with his points, when he is going to be whip- 
ped, until the master, weary with long stay, forgives him. 
When the reckoning is paid, he says, " It must not be so," 
yet is straight pacified and cries, " What remedy ?" His bor- 
rowings are like subsidies, each man a shilling or two, as he 
can conveniently spare; which they lend him, not with a hope 
to be repaid, but that he will come no more. He holds a 
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strange tyranny over men, for he is their debtor, and they 
fear him as a creditor. He is proud of any employment, 
though it be but to carry commendations, which he will be 
sure to deliver at eleven of the clock. They in courtesy bid 
him stay, and he in manners cannot deny them. If he find 
but a good look to assure his welcome, he becomes their 
half-boarder, and haunts the threshold so long until he forces 
good-nature to the necessity of a quarrel. Public invita- 
tions he will not wrong with his absence, and is the best 
witness of the sheriff's hospitality. Men shun him at length 
as they would do an infection, and he is never crossed in his 
way if there be but a lane to escape him. He has done 
with the age as his clothes to him — hung on as long as he 
could, and at last drops off. 

A UNIVERSITY DUN 

Is a gentleman's follower cheaply purchased, for »his own 
money has hired him. He is an inferior creditor of some 
ten shillings downwards, contracted for horse-hire, or per- 
chance for drink, too weak to be put in suit, and he arrests 
your modesty. He is now very expensive of his time, 
for he will wait upon your stairs a whole afternoon, and 
dance attendance with more patience than a gentleman- 
usher. He is a sore beleaguerer of chambers, and assaults 
them sometimes with furious knocks ; yet finds strong resist- 
ance commonly, and is kept out. He is a great complainer 
of scholars loitering, for he is sure never to find them within, 
and yet he is the chief cause many times that makes them 
study. He grumbles at the ingratitude of men that shun 
him for his kindness, but indeed it is his own fault, for he is 

too great an upbraider. No man puts them more to their 

E 
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brain than he ; and by shifting him off they learn to shift in 
the world. Some choose their rooms on purpose to avoid 
his surprises, and think the best commodity in them his pro- 
spect. He is like a rejected acquaintance, hunts after those 
that care not for his company, and he knows it well enough, 
and yet will not keep away. The only place to supple him 
is the buttery, where he takes grievous use upon your name, 
and he is one much wrought with good beer and rhetoric. 
He is a man of most unfortunate voyages, and no gallant 
walks the streets to less purpose. 

A CONSTABLE 

Is a viceroy in the street, and no man stands more upon it 
that he is the king's officer. His jurisdiction extends to the 
next stocks, where he has commission for the heels only, and 
sets the rest of the body at liberty. He is a scarecrow to 
that alehouse where he drinks not his morning draught, and 
he apprehends a drunkard for not standing in the king's 
name. Beggars fear him more than the justice, and as much 
as the whipstock, whom he delivers over to his subordinate 
magistrates, the Bridewell-man and the beadle. He is a 
great stickler in the tumults of double jugs, and ventures his 
head by his place, which is broken many times to keep whole 
the peace. He is never so much in his majesty as in his 
nightwatch, where he sits in his chair of state, a shop-stall, 
and, environed with a guard of halberds, examines all passen- 
gers. He is a very careful man in his office, but if he stay 
up after midnight you shall take him napping. 
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A CARRIER 

Is his own hackney-man ; for he lets himself out to travel as 
well as his horses. He is the ordinary ambassador between 
friend and friend, the father and the son, and brings rich 
presents to the one, but never returns any back again. He 
is no unlettered man, though in show simple ; for question- 
less, he has much in his budget, which he can utter too in 
fit time and place. He is like the vault in Gloucester 
Church, that conveys whispers at a distance, for he takes the 
sound out of your mouth at York, and makes it be heard as 
far as London. He is the yourig studenf s joy and expecta- 
tion, and the most accepted guest, to whom they lend a 
willing hand to discharge him of his burden. His first 
greeting is commonly, "Your friends are well;" and to 
prove it, in a piece of gold deUvers their blessing. You 
would think him a churlish blunt fellow, but they find in him 
many tokens of humanity. He is a great afflicter of the 
highways, and beats them out of measure ; which injury is 
sometimes revenged by the purse-taker, and then the voyage 
ifiiscarries. No man domineers more in his inn, nor calls 
his host unreverently with more presumption, and this arro- 
gance proceeds out of the strength of his horses. He forgets 
not his load where he takes his ease, for he is drunk com- 
monly before he goes to bed. He is like the prodigal child, 
still packing away and still returning again. But let him 
pass. 

A COOK. 

The kitchen is his hell, and he the devil in it, where his 
meat and he fry together. His revenues are showered 
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down from the fat of the land, with which he interlards 
his own grease to help the drippings. Choleric he is not 
by nature so much as his art, and it is a shrewd temptation 
that the chopping-knife is so near. His weapons, oftener 
offensive, are a mess of hot broth and scalding water, and 
woe be to him that comes in his way! In the kitchen he 
will domineer and rule the roast in spite of his master, and 
curses in the very dialect of his calling. His labour is 
mere blustering and fury, and his speech like that of sailors 
in a storm, a thousand businesses at once ; yet, in all this 
tumult, he does not love combustion, but will be the first 
man that shall go and quench it He is never a good 
Christian till a hissing pot of ale has slacked him, like 
water cast on a firebrand, and for that time he is tame and 
dispossessed. His skill is not small in architecture, for 
he builds strange fabrics in paste — towers and castles, 
which are offered to the assault of valiant teeth, and, like 
Darius's palace, in one banquet demoUshed. He is a pitiless 
murderer of innocents, and he mangles poor fowls with un- 
heard-of tortures ; and it is thought the mart)Ts' persecutions 
were devised from hence : sure we are, St Lawrence's grid- 
iron came out of his kitchen. His best faculty is at the 
dresser, where he seems to have great skill in the tactics, 
ranging his dishes in order military, and placing with great 
discretion in the forefront meats more strong and hardy, 
and the more cold and cowardly in the rear ; as quaking 
tarts and quivering custards, and such milksop dishes, 
which escape many times the fury of the encounter. . But 
now the second course is gone up and he down in the 
cellar, where he drinks and sleeps till four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and then returns again to his regiment 
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A PLAIN COUNTRY FELLOW 

Is one that manures his ground well, but lets himself lie 
fallow and untilled. He has reason enough to do his 
business, and not enough to be idle or melancholy. He 
seems to have the punishment of Nebuchadnezzar, for his 
conversation is among beasts, and his talons none of the 
shortest, only he eats not grass, because he loves not salads. 
His hand guides the plough, and the plough his thoughts, 
and his ditch and landmark is the very mound of his 
meditations. He expostulates with his oxen very under- 
standingly, and speaks " gee " and " ree " better than 
English. His mind is not much distracted with objects, 
but if a good fat cow come in his way, he stands dumb and 
astonished, and though his haste be never so great, will fix 
here half an hour's contemplation. His habitation is some 
poor thatched roof, distinguished from his bam by the loop- 
holes that let out smoke which the rain had long since 
washed through, but for the double ceiling of bacon on the 
inside, which has hung there from his grandsire's time, and 
is yet to make rashers for posterity. His dinner is his other 
work, for he sweats at it as much as at his labour ; he is a 
terrible fastener on a piece of beef, and you may hope to 
stave the guard off sooner. His religion is a part of his 
copyhold, which he takes from his landlord, and refers it 
wholly to his discretion ; yet, if he give him leave, he is a 
good Christian to his ability — that is, comes to church in his 
best clothes, and sits there with his neighbours, where he is 
capable only of two prayers — for rain and fair weather. He 
apprehends God's blessings only in a good year, or a fat 
pasture, and never praises Him but on good ground. Sun- 
day he esteems a day to make merry in, and thinks a bag- 
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pipe as essential to it as evening prayer, where he walks 
very solemnly after service with his hands coupled behind 
him, and censures the dancing of his parish. His compli- 
ment with his neighbour is a good thump on the back, and 
his salutation commonly some blunt curse. He thinks no- 
thing to be vices but pride and ill husl^ndry, from which 
he will gravely dissuade the youth, and has some thrifty 
hobnail proverbs to patch his discourse. He is a niggard 
all the week, except only on market-day, where, if his com 
sell well, he thinks he may be drunk with a good conscience. 
He is never so stupid as when he trots after a lawyer in 
Westminster Hall, and even cleaves the ground with hard 
scraping in beseeching his worship to take his money. He 
is sensible of no calamity but the burning a stack of com or 
the overflowing of a meadow, and thinks Noah*s flood the 
greatest plague that ever was, not because it drowned the 
world, but spoiled the grass. For death he is never troubled, 
and if he get in but his harvest before, let it come when it 
will, he cares not. 

A HANDSOME HOSTESS 

Is the fairer commendation of an inn, above the fair sign, 
or fair lodgings. She is the loadstone that attracts men of 
iron, gallants and roarers, where they cleave sometimes 
long, and are not easily got off! Her lips are your welcome, 
and your entertainment her company, which is put into the 
reckoning too, and is the dearest parcel in it. No citizen's 
wife is demurer than she at the first greeting, nor draws in 
her mouth with a chaster simper ; but you may be more 
familiar without distaste. She is the confusion of a pottle of 
sack more than would have been spent elsewhere, and her 
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little jugs are accepted to have her kiss excuse them. She 
may be an honest woman, but is not believed so in her 
parish, and no man is a greater infidel in it than her hus- 
band. 



A TAVERN 

Is a degree, or (if you will) a pair of stairs above an ale- 
house, where men are drunk with more credit and apology. 
If the vintner's nose be at the door, it is a sign sufficient, 
but the absence of this is supplied by the ivy-bush. It is a 
broacher of more news than hogsheads, and more jests than 
news, which are sucked up here by some spongy brain, and 
from thence squeezed into a comedy. Men come here to 
make merry, but indeed make a noise, and this music above 
is answered with the clinking below. The drawers are the 
civillest people in it, men of good bringing-up, and howso- 
ever we esteem them, none can boast more justly of their 
high calling. It is the best theatre of natures, where they 
are truly acted, not played, and the business as in the rest 
of the world, up and down — to wit, from the bottom of the 
cellar to the great chamber. A melancholy man would find 
here matter to work upon, to see heads as brittie as glasses, 
and as often broken ; men come hither to quarrel, and come 
hither to be made friends ; and if Plutarch will lend me 
his simile, it is even Telephus's sword that makes wounds 
and cures them. It is the common consumption of the 
afternoon, and the murderer or maker-away of a rainy day. 
It is the torrid zone that scorches the face, and tobacco the 
gunpowder that blows it up. Much harm would be done, 
if the charitable vintner had not water ready for these 
flames. A house of sin you may call it, but not a house of 
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darkness, for the candles are never out ; and it is like those 
countries in the far north, where it is as clear at midnight 
as at mid-day. After a long sitting, it becomes like a street 
in a dashing shower, where the spouts are flushing above, 
and the conduits running below, while the Jordans like 
swelling rivers overflow their banks. To give you the total 
reckoning of it : it is the busy man's recreation, the idle 
man's business, the melancholy man's sanctuary, the stran- 
ger's welcome, the Inns-of-Court man's entertainment, the 
scholar's kindness, and the citizen's courtesy. It is the 
study of sparkling wits, and a cup of canary their book, 
whence we leave them. 



A BOWL- ALLEY 

Is the place where there are three things thrown away be- 
side bowls — to wit, time, money, and curses, and the last 
ten for one. The best sport in it is the gamesters, and he 
enjoys it that looks on and bets not. It is the school of 
wrangling, and worse than the schools, for men will cavil 
here for a hair's breadth, and make a stir where a straw 
would end the controversy. No antic screws men's bodies 
into such strange flexures, and you would think them here 
senseless, to speak sense to their bowl, and put their trust 
in entreaties for a good cast. The betters are the factious 
noise of the alley, or the gamesters beadsmen that pray for 
them. They are somewhat Hke those that are cheated by 
great men, for they lose their money and must say nothing. 
It is the best discovery of humours, especially in^the losers, 
where you have fine variety of impatience, whilst some fret, 
some rail, some swear, and others more ridiculously comfort 
themselves with philosophy. To give you the moral of it : 
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it is the emblem of the world, or the world's ambition; 
where most are short, or over, or wide, or wrong biassed, 
and some few jostle into the mistress Fortune. And it is 
here as in the court, where the nearest are most spited, and 
all blows aimed at the toucher. 



A PRISON 

Is the grave of the living, where they are shut up from the 
world and their friends ; and the worms that gnaw upon 
them, their own thoughts and the jailer. A house of meagre 
looks and ill smells, for lice, drink, and tobacco are the 
compound. Pluto's court was expressed from this fancy ; 
and the persons are much about the same parity that are 
there. You may ask, as Menippus in Lucian, which is Ni- 
reus, which Thersites, which the beggar, which the knight ; 
for they are all clothed in the same form of a kind of nasty 
poverty. Only to be out at elbows is in fashion here, and 
a great indecorum not to be threadbare. Every man shews 
here like so many wrecks upon the sea ; here the ribs of a 
thousand pounds, here the relics of so many manors, a 
doublet without buttons j and it is a spectacle of more pity 
than executions are. The company, one with the other, 
is but a vying of complaints, and the causes they have to 
rail on fortune and fool themselves, and there is a great 
deal of good fellowship in this. They are commonly, next to 
their creditors, most bitter against the lawyers, as men that 
have had a great hand in assisting them hither. Mirth 
here is stupidity or hardheartedness, yet they feign it some- 
times to escape from melancholy, and keep off themselves 
from themselves, and the torment of thinking what they have 
been. Men huddle up their life here as a thing of no use, 
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and wear it out like an old suit, the faster the better ; and 
he that deceives the time best, best spends it. It is the 
place where new-comers are most welcomed, and, next 
them, ill news, as that which extends their fellowship in 
misery, and leaves few to insult; and they breathe their 
discontents more securely here, and have their tongues at 
more liberty than abroad. Men see here much sin and 
much calamity ; and where the latter does not mortify, the 
former hardens ; as those that are worse here, are despe- 
rately worse, from whom the horror of sin is taken off and 
the punishment familiar; and commonly a hard thought 
passes on all that come from this school ; which, though it 
teach much wisdom, it is too late, and with danger ; and it 
is better to be a fool than come here to learn it 



AN ANTIQUARY. 

He is a man strangely thrifty of time past, and an enemy 
indeed to his maw, whence he fetches out many things 
when ihey are now all rotten. He is one that has that un- 
natural disease to be enamoured of old age and wrinkles, 
and loves all things (as Dutchmen do cheese) the better for 
being mouldy and worm-eaten. He is of our religion, be- 
cause we say it is most ancient, and yet a broken statue 
would almost make him an idolater. A great admirer he is 
of the rust of old monuments, and reads only those char- 
acters where time has eaten out the letters. He will go 
forty miles to see a sainf s well or a ruined abbey, and so 
there be but a cross or stone footstool in the way, he will be 
so long considering it till he forget his journey. His estate 
consists much in shekels and Roman coins, and he has 
more pictures of Caesar than James or Elizabeth. Beggars 
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cozen him with musty things which they have raked from 
dunghills, and he preserves their rags for precious relics. 
He loves no library but where there are more spiders' 
volumes than authors', and looks with great admiration on 
the antique work of cobwebs. Printed books he contemns 
as a novelty of this latter age, but a manuscript he pores on 
everlastingly, especially if the cover be all moth-eaten and 
the dust make a parenthesis between every syllable. He 
would give all the books in his study (which are rarities all) 
for one of the old Roman binding, or six lines of Tully in 
his own hand. His chamber is hung commonly with 
strange beasts' skins, and is a kind of charnel-house of 
bones extraordinary ; and his discourse upon them, if you 
will hear him, shall last longer. His very attire is that 
which is the oldest out of fashion, and you may pick a 
criticism out of his breeches. He never looks upon himself 
till he is gray-haired, and then he is pleased with his own 
antiquity. His grave does not fright him, for he has been 
used to sepulchres, and he likes death the better because it 
gathers him to his fathers. 

A POT-POET 

Is the dregs of wit, yet, mingled with good drink, may have 
some relish. His inspirations are more real than others, 
for they do but feign a god, but he has his by him. His 
verse runs like the tap, and his invention, as the barrel, 
ebbs and flows at the mercy of the spigot. In thin drink 
he aspires not above a ballad, but a cup of sack inflames 
him and sets his muse and nose a-fire together. The press 
is his mint, and stamps him now and then a sixpence or 
two in reward of the baser coin, his pamphlet His works 
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would scarce sell for tlireehalQ)ence, though they are given 
often for three shillings, but for the pretty title that allures the 
country gentleman, for which the printer maintains him in 
ale a fortnight. His verses are like his clothes, miser- 
able patches, yet their pace is not altogether so hobbling 
as an almanac's. The death of a great man, or the 
burning of a house, furnishes him with an argument, and 
the nine Muses are out straight in mourning gowns, and 
Melpomene cries, " Fire, fire ! " His other poems are but 
briefs in rhyme, and, like the poor Greeks, collections to 
redeem from captivity. He is a man now much employed 
in commendations of our navy, and a bitter inveigher 
against the Spaniard. His frequentest works go out in 
single sheets, and are chanted from market to market to a 
vile tune and a worse throat, whilst the poor country wench 
melts, like her butter, to hear them. And these are the 
stories of some men of Tyburn, or a strange monster out of 
Germany ; or he writes God's judgments. He drops away 
at last in some obscure painted cloth, to which himself 
made the verses, and his life, like a can too full, spills upon 
the bench. He leaves twenty shillings on the score, which 
my hostess loses. 

A PRETENDER TO LEARNING 

Is one that would make all others more fools than himself, for 
though he knows nothing, he would not have the world know 
so much. He conceits nothing in learning but the opinion, 
which he seeks to purchase without it, though he might 
with less labour cure his ignorance than hide it. He is, 
indeed, a kind of scholar-mountebank, and his art our delu- 
sion. He is tricked out in all the accoutrements of learning. 
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and at the first encounter none passes better. He is oftener 
in his study than at his book, and you cannot please him bet- 
ter than to take him unawares ; yet he hears you not till the 
third knock, and then comes out very angry as if interrupted. 
You find him in his slippers with a pen in his ear, in which 
formality he was asleep. His table is spread wide with 
some classic folio, which is as constant to it as th^e carpet, 
and has lain open in the same page this half year. His 
candle is always a longer sitter up than himself, and the 
boast of his window at midnight. He walks much alone 
in the posture of meditation, and has a book still before his 
face in the fields. His pocket is seldom without a Greek 
Testament or Hebrew Bible, which he opens only in the 
church, and that when some stander-by looks over. He 
has sentences for company, some scatterings of Seneca and 
Tacitus, which are good upon all occasions. If he reads 
anything in the morning it comes all up at dinner, and as 
long as that lasts, the discourse is his. He is a great 
plagiarist of tavern wit, and comes to sermons only that he 
may talk of Austin. His parcels are the mere scrapings 
from company, yet he complains at parting what time he 
has lost. He is wondrously capricious to seem a judgment, 
and listens with a sour attention to what he understands 
not He talks much of Scaliger and Casaubon and the 
Jesuits, and prefers some unheard-of Dutch name before 
them all. He has verses to bring in upon these and these 
hints, and it shall go hard but he will wind in his oppor- 
tunity. He is critical in a language he cannot construe, 
and speaks seldom under Arminius in divinity. His busi- 
ness and retirement and caller-away is his study, and he 
protests no delight comparable to it. He is a great nomen- 
clator of authors, which he has read in general in the cata- 
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logue, and in particular in the title, and seldom goes so far 
as the dedication. He never talks of anything but learning, 
and learns all from talking. Three encounters with the 
same men pump him, and then he only puts in or gravely 
says nothing. He has taken pains to be an. ass though 
not to be a scholar, and is at length discovered and 
laughed at 

A DOWNRIGHT SCHOLAR 

Is one that has much learning in the ore, unwrought and 
untried, which time and experience fashions and refines. 
He is good metal in the inside, though rough and unscoured 
without, and therefore hated of the courtier, who is quite 
contrary. The time has got a vein of making him ridicu- 
lous, and men laugh at him by tradition, and no unlucky 
absurdity but is put upon his profession and done like a 
scholar. But his fault is only this, that his mind is some- 
what too much taken up with his mind, and his thoughts 
not laden with any carriage besides. He has not put on 
the quaint garb of the age, which is now a man's Imprimis 
and all the Item. He has not humbled his meditations to 
the industry of compliment, nor afflicted his brain in an 
elaborate leg. His body is not set upon nice pins, to be 
turning and flexible for every motion, but his scrape is 
homely and his nod worse. He cannot kiss his hand and 
cry, " Madam ! " nor talk idle enough to bear her company. 
A very woodcock would puzzle him in carving, and he 
wants the logic of a capon. He has not the ghb faculty of 
sliding over a tale, but his words come squeamishly out of 
his mouth and the laughter commonly before the jest. He 
names this word " college " too often, and his discourse beats 
too much on the university. The perplexity of mannerli- 
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ness will not let him feed, and he is sharp set at an argu- 
ment when he should cut his meat He is discarded for a 
gamester at all games but one-and-thirty, and at tables he 
reaches not beyond doublets. His fingers are not long and 
drawn out to handle a fiddle, but his fist clenched with the 
habit of disputing. He ascends a horse somewhat sinisterly 
though not on the left side, and they both go jogging in 
grief together. He is exceedingly censured by the Inns-of- 
Court men for that heinous vice being out of fashion. He 
cannot speak to a dog in his own dialect, and understands 
Greek better than the language of a falconer. He has been 
used to a dark room and dark clothes, and his eyes dazzle 
at a satin suit. The hermitage of his study has made him 
somewhat uncouth in the world, and men make him worse 
by staring on him. Thus is he silly and ridiculous, and it 
continues with him for some quarter of a year out of 
the university. But practise him a little in men and brush 
him over with good company, and he shall outbalance those 
glisterers as far as a solid substance does a feather, or gold 
gold-lace. 

A CHURCH-PAPIST 

Is one that parts his religion betwixt his conscience and his 
purse, and comes to church not to serve God but the king. 
The face of the law makes him wear the mask of the gospel, 
which he uses not as a means to save his soul, but charges. 
He loves Popery well, but is loath to lose by it ; and though 
he be somewhat scared with the bulls of Rome, yet they are 
far off, and he is struck with more terror at the apparitor. 
Once a month he presents himself at the church, to keep off 
the church-warden, and brings in his body to save his bail. 
He kneels with the congregation, but prays by himself, and 
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asks God forgiveness for coming thither. If he be forced 
to sta^ out a sermon, he pulls his hat over his eyes, and 
frowns out the hour ; and when he comes home, thinks to 
make amends for this fault by abusing the preacher. His 
main policy is to shift off the communion, for which he is 
never unfurnished of a quarrel, and will be sure to be out of 
charity at Easter; and indeed he lies not, for he has a 
quarrel to the sacrament. He would make a bad martyr 
and good traveller, for his conscience is so large he could 
never wander out of it; and in Constantinople would be 
circumcised with a reservation. His wife is more zealous 
and therefore more costly, and he bates her in attires what 
she stands him in religion. But we leave him hatching plots 
against the state, and expecting Spinola. 

A SHE PRECISE HYPOCRITE 

Is one in whom good women suffer, and have their truth 
misinterpreted by her folly. She is one, she knows not what 
herself if you ask her, but she is indeed one that has taken 
a toy at the fashion of religion, and is enamoured of the 
new fangle. She is a nonconformist in a close stomacher 
and ruff of Geneva print, and her purity consists much in 
her linen. She has heard of the rag of Rome, and thinks it 
a very sluttish religion, and rails at " the whore of Babylon " 
for a very naughty woman. Her devotion at the church is 
\ much in the turning up of her eye ; and turning down the 

^ leaf in her book, when she hears named chapter and verse. 

When she comes home, she commends the sermon for the 
scripture, and two hours. She loves preaching better than 
praying, and of preachers, lecturers ; and thinks the week- 
day's exercise far more edifying than the Sunday's. Her 
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often est gossipings are Sabbath-days' journeys, where (though 
an enemy to superstition) she will go in pilgrimage five 
miles to a silenced minister, when there is a better sermon 
in her own parish. She doubts x)f the Virgin Mary's salva- 
tion, and dares not saint her, but knows her own place in 
heaven as perfectly as the pew she has a key to. She is so 
taken up with faith she has no room for charity, and under- 
stands no good works but what are wrought on the sampler. 
She accounts nothing vices but superstition and an oath. 
She rails at other women by the names of Jezebel and 
Delilah ; and calls her own daughters Rebecca and Abigail, 
and not Ann but Hannah. She suffers them not to learn 
on the virginals, because of their affinity with organs, but is 
reconciled to the bells for the chimes' sake, since they were 
reformed to the tune of a psalm. She overflows so with the 
Bible, that she spills it upon every occasion, and will not 
cudgel her maids without Scripture. It is a question whether 
she is more troubled with the devil, or the devil with her ; 
she is always challenging and daring him, and her weapon 
is " The Practice of Piety." Nothing angers her so much as 
, that women cannot preach, and in this point only thinks the 
Brownist erroneous ; but what she cannot do at the church 
she does at the table, where she prattles more than any 
against sense and Antichrist, until a capon's wing silence 
her. She expounds " the priests of Baal," reading ministers^ 
and thinks the salvation of that parish as desperaite as the 
Turks. She is a main derider to her capacity of those that 
are not her preachers, and censures all sermons but bad 
ones. If her husband be a tradesman she helps him to 
customers, howsoever to good cheer, and they are a most 
faithful couple at these meetings, for they never fail Her 
conscience is like others' lust, never satisfied, and you might 
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better answer Scotus than her scruples. She is one that 
thmks she performs all her duties to God in hearing, and 
shews the fruits of it in talking. She is more fiery against 
the Maypole than her husband, and thinks she might do a 
Phineas's act to break the pate of the fiddler. She is an ever- 
lasting argument, but I am weaiy of her. 



A SCEPTIC IN RELIGION 

Is one that hangs in the balance with all sorts of opinions, 
whereof not one but stirs him and none sways him. A man 
guiltier of credulity than he is taken to be ; for it is out of 
his belief of everything, that he fiilly beheves nothing. Each 
rehgion scares him from its contrary ; none persuades him 
to itself. He would be wholly a Christian, but that he is 
something of an atheist, and wholly an atheist, but that 
he is partly a Christian ; and a perfect heretic, but that there 
are so many to distract him. He finds reason in all opinions, 
truth in none ; indeed, the least reason perplexes him, and 
the best will not satisfy him. He is at most a confused and 
wild Christian, not specialised by any form, but capable of 
all. He uses the land's religion, because it is next him, yet 
he sees not why he may not take the other ; but he chooses 
this, not as better, but because there is not a pin to choose. 
He finds doubts and scruples better than resolves them, and 
is always too hard for himself. His learning is too much 
for his brain, and his judgment too little for his learning, 
and his over-opinion of both spoils all. Pity it was his mis- 
chance of being a scholar; for it does only distract and 
irregulate him, and the world by him. He hammers much 
in general upon our opinion's uncertainty, and the possi- 
bility of erring makes him not venture on what is true. He 
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is troubled at this naturalness of religion to countries, that 
Protestantism should be bom so in England, and Popery 
abroad, and that fortune and the stars should so much share 
in it He likes not this connexion of the commonweal 
and divinity, and fears it may be an arch-practice of state. 
In our differences with Rome he is strangely unfixed, and a 
new man every new day, as his last discourse-book's medi- 
tations transport him. He could like the gray hairs of 
Popery, did not some dotages there stagger him ; he would 
come to us sooner, but our new name affrights him. He is 
taken with their miracles, but doubts an imposture ; he con- 
ceives of our doctrine better, but it seems too empty and 
naked. He cannot drive into his fancy the circumscription 
of truth to our corner, and is as hardly persuaded to think 
their old legends true. He approves well of our faith, and 
more of their works, and is sometimes much affected at the 
zeal.of Amsterdam. His conscience interposes itself betwixt 
duellers, and whilst it would part both, is by both wounded. 
He will sometimes propend much to us upon the reading a 
good writer, and at . Bellarmine recoils as far back again ; 
and the fathers jostle him from one side to another. Now 
Socinus and Vorstius afresh torture him, and he agrees 
with none worse than himself. He puts his foot into heresies 
tenderly, as a cat in the water, afid pulls it out again, and 
still something unanswered delays him ; yet he bears away 
some parcel of each, and you may sooner pick all religions 
out of him than one. He cannot think so many wise men 
should be in error, nor so many honest men out of the way, 
and his wonder is double when he sees these oppose one 
another. He hates authority as the tyrant of reason, and 
you cannot anger him worse than with a father's dixii^ and 
yet that many are not persuaded with reason, shall authorise 
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his doubt. In short, his whole life is a question, and his 
salvation a greater, which death only concludes, and then he 
is resolved. 



A POOR MAN 

Is the most impotent man, though neither blind nor lame, 
as wanting the more necessary limbs of life, without which 
limbs are a burden, — a man unfenced and unsheltered from 
the gusts of the world, which blow all in upon him, like an 
unroofed house; and the bitterest thing he suffers is his neigh- 
boiurs. All men maintain to him a kind of churlish fashion, 
and even more plausible natures are churlish to him, as they 
are nothing advantaged by his opinion. Whom men fall out 
with beforehand to prevent friendship, and his friends too, to 
prevent engagements ; or if they own him, it is in private and 
in a by-room, and on condition not to know them before com- 
pany. All vice put together is not half so scandalous, nor sets 
off our acquaintance further from us ; and even those that 
are not friends for their own ends do not love any nearness 
with such men. The least courtesies are upbraided to him. 
and himself thanked for none, but his best services suspected 
as handsome sharking, and tricks to get money. And we 
shall observe it in knaves themselves, that your most beggarly 
knaves are the greatest, or thought so at least, for those that 
have wit to thrive by it have art not to seem so. Now a 
poor man has not vizard enough to mask his vices, nor 
ornament enough to set forth his virtues, but both are naked 
and unhandsome; and though no man is necessitated to 
more ill, yet no man's ill is less excused, but it is thought a 
kind of impudence in him to be vicious, and a presumption 
above his fortune. His good parts lie dead upon his hands, 
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for want of matter to employ them, and at the best are not 
commended but pitied, as virtues ill placed, and we may say 
of him, " 'Tis an honest man, but 'tis pity ;" and yet those 
that call him so will trust a knave before him. He is a 
man that has the truest speculation of the world, because all 
men appear to him in their plainest and worst, as a man they 
have no plot on, by appearing good to ; whereas rich men 
are entertained with a more holiday behaviour, and see only 
the best we can dissemble. He is the only one that tries 
the true strength of wisdom, what it can do of itself without 
the help of fortune ; that with a great deal of virtue conquers 
extremities, and with a great deal more his own impatience, 
and obtains of himself not to hate men. 



AN ORDINARY HONEST MAN 

Is one whom it concerns to be called honest, for" if he were 
not this, he were nothing ; and yet he is not this neither, but 
a good dull vicious fellow, that complies well with the de- 
bauchments of the time, and is fit for it. One that has no 
good part in him to offend his company, or make him to be 
suspected a proud fellow 5 but is sociably a dunce, and 
sociably a drinker. That does it fair and above-board with- 
out legerdemain, and neither sharks for a cup nor a reckoning; 
that is kind over his beer, and protests he loves you, and 
begins to you again, and loves you again. One that quar- 
rels with no man, but for not pledging him ; that takes all 
absurdities and commits as many, and is no telltale next 
morning, though he remember it. One that will fight for 
his friend if he hear him abused, and his friend commonly 
is he that is most likely, and he lifts up many a jug in 
his defence. He rails against none but censurers, against 
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whom he thinks he rails lawfully, and censurers are all those 
that are better than himself. These good properties qualify 
him for honesty enough, and raise him high in the alehouse 
commendation, who, if he had any other good quality, 
would be named by it But now for refuge he is an honest 
man, and hereafter a sot; only those that commend him 
think him not so, and those that commend him are honest 
fellows. 



A DRUNKARD 

Is one that will be a man to-morrow morning, but is now 
what you will make him, for he is in the power of the next 
man, and if a friend the better. One that has let go him- 
self from the hold and stay of reason, and lies open to the 
mercy of all temptations. No lust but finds him disarmed 
and fenceless, and with the least assault enters. If any 
mischief escape him, it was not his fault, for he was laid as 
fair for it as he could. Every man sees him, as Ham saw 
his father, the first of this sin, an uncovered man; and though 
his garment be on, uncovered ; the most secret parts of his 
soul lying in the most naked manner visible : all his pas- 
sions come out now, all his vanities, and those more shame- 
ful humours which discretion clothes. His body becomes 
at last like a miry way, where the spirits are beclogged and 
cannot pass : all his members are out of office, and his 
heels do but trip up one another. He is a blind man with 
eyes, and a cripple with legs on. All the use he has of this 
vessel himself, is to hold thus much ; for his drinking is but 
a scooping in of so many quarts, which are filled out into 
his body. Tobacco serves to air him after a washing, and 
is his only breath and breathing while. He is the greatest 
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enemy to himself, and the next to his friend, and then most 
in the act of his kindness, for his kindness is but trying a 
mastery, who shall sink down first; and men come from 
him as a battle, wounded and bound up. Nothing takes a 
man off more from his credit and business, and makes him 
more recklessly careless what becomes of all Indeed he 
dares not enter on a serious thought, or if he do, it is so 
melancholy that it sends him to be drunk again. 

AN INSOLENT MAN 

Is a fellow newly great and newly proud ; one that has 
put himself into another face upon his preferment, for his 
own was not bred to it One whom fortune has shot up 
to some office or authority, and he shootj; up his neck to 
his fortune, and will not . bate you an inch of either. His 
very countenance and gesture bespeak how much he is, and 
if you understand him not, he tells you, and concludes 
every period with his place, which you must and shall 
know. He is one that looks on all men as if he were 
angry, but especially on those of his acquaintance, whom 
he beats off with a surlier distance, as men apt to mistake 
him, because they have known him ; and for this cause he 
knows not you until you have told him your name, which 
he thinks he has heard, but forgot, and with much ado 
seems to recover. If you have anything to use him in, you 
are his vassal for that time, and must give him the patience 
of any injury, which he does only to shew what he may do. 
He snaps you up bitterly, because he will be offended, and 
tells you, you are saucy and troublesome, and sometimes 
takes your money in this language. His very courtesies are 
intolerable, they are done with such an arrogance and im- 
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putation ; and he is the only man you may hate after a good 
turn, and not be ungrateful; and men reckon it among 
their calamities to be beholden unto him. No vice draws 
with it a more general hostility, and makes men readier to 
search into his faults, and of them, his beginning ; and no 
tale so unlikely but is willingly heard of him and believed. 
And commonly such men are of no merit at all, but make 
out in pride what they want in worth, and fence themselves 
with a stately kind of behaviour from that contempt which 
would pursue them. They are men whose preferment does 
us a great deal of wrong, and when they are down, we may 
laugh at them without breach of good-nature. 



A DISCONTENTED MAN 

Is one that is fallen out with the world, and will be re- 
venged on himself. Fortune has denied him in something, 
and he now takes offence, and will be miserable in spite. The 
root of his disease is a self-humouring pride, and an accus- 
tomed tenderness not to be crossed in his fancy ; and the 
occasion commonly a hard father, or his ambition thwarted 
He considered not the nature of the world till he felt it, 
and all blows fall on him the heavier, because they 
come unexpectedly. He has now foregone all but his 
pride, and is yet vainglorious in the ostentation of his 
melancholy. His composure of himself is a studied care- 
lessness, with his arms across, and a neglected hanging of 
his head and cloak; and he is as great an enemy to a 
hatband as fortune. He quarrels at the time and upstarts, 
and sighs at the neglect of men of parts — that is, such as 
himself. His life is a perpetual satire, and he is still gird- 
ing the age's vanity, when this very anger shews he too 
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much esteems it. He is much displeased to see men merry, 
and wonders what they can find to laugh at. He never 
draws his own lips higher than a smile, and fi^owns wrinkle 
him before forty. He at last falls into that deadly melan- 
choly to be a bitter hater of men,' and is the most apt com- 
panion for any mischief. He is the spark that kindles the 
commonwealth, and the bellows himself to blow it \ and if 
he turn anything, it is commonly one of these, either friar, 
traitor, or madman. 

AN AFFECTED MAN 

Is an extraordinary man in ordinary things. One that 
would go a strain beyond himself, and is taken in it. A 
man that overdoes all things with great solemnity of circum- 
stance ; and whereas with more negligence he might pass 
better, makes himself with a great deal of endeavour ridi- 
culous. The fancy of some odd quaintnesses has put him 
clean beside his nature ; he cannot be that he would, and 
has lost what he was. He is one who must be point-blank 
in every trifle, as if his credit and opinion hung upon it ; 
the very space of his arms in an embrace is studied before 
and premeditated, and the figure of his countenance of a 
fortnight*s contriving ; he will not curse you without book 
and extempore, but in some choice way, and perhaps as 
some great man curses. Every action of his cries, — " Do 
ye mark me % " and men do mark him how absurd he is ; 
for affectation is the most betraying humour, and nothing 
that puzzles a man less to find out than this. All the ac- 
tions of his life are like so many things bodged in without 
any natural cadence or connexion at all. You shall track 
him all through like a schoolboy's theme, one piece from 
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one author and one from another, and join all in this 
general, that they are none of his own. You shall observe 
his mouth not made for that tone, nor his face for that 
simper ; and it is his luck that his finest things most mis- 
become him. If he affect the gentleman, as the humour 
most commonly lies that way, not the least punctilio of a 
fine man, but he is strict to a hair, even to their very negU- 
gences, which he cons as rules. He will not carry a knife with 
him to wound reputation, and will pay double a reckoning, 
rather than ignobly question it ; and he is full of this, " ig- 
nobly," and "nobly," and "genteelly;" and this mere fear to 
trespass against the genteel way puts him out most of all. 
It is a humour that runs through many things besides, but is 
an ill-favoured ostentation in all, and thrives not ; and the 
best use of such men is, they are good parts in a play. 

A SELF-CONCEITED MAN 

Is one that knows himself so well, that he does not know 
himself. Two excellent well-dones have undone him, and 
he is guilty of it that first commended him to madness. 
He is now become his own book, which he pores on con- 
tinually, yet like a truant reader skips over the harsh places, 
and surveys only that which is pleasant. In the specula- 
tion of his own good parts, his eyes, hke a drunkard's, see 
all double, and his fancy, like an old man's spectacles, 
make a great letter in a small print. He imagines every 
place where he comes his theatre, and not a look stirring 
but his spectator ; and conceives men's thoughts to be very 
idle, that is, busy about him. His walk is still in the fashion 
of a march, and like his opinion unaccompanied, with his 
eyes most fixed upon his own person, or on others with re- 
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flection to himself. If he has done an)rthing that has passed 
with applause, he is always reacting it alone, and conceits 
the ecstasy his hearers were in at every period. His dis- 
course is all positions and definitive decrees, with " thus it 
must be," and "thus it is," and he will not humble his autho- 
rity to prove it. His tenet is always singular and aloof 
from the vulgar as he can, from which you must not hope 
to wrest him. He has an excellent humour for a heretic, 
and in these days made the first Arminian. He prefers 
Ramus before Aristotle, and Paracelsus before Galen, and 
whosoever with most paradox is commended. He much 
pities the world that has no more insight into his parts, 
when he is too well discovered even to this very thought. 
A flatterer is a dunce to him, for he can tell him nothing 
but what he knows before ; and yet he loves him too, be- 
cause he is like himself Men are merciful to him, and let 
him alone, for if he be once driven from his humom*, he is 
like two inward friends fallen out ; his own bitter enemy 
and discontent presently make a murder. In short, he is a 
bladder blown up with wind, which the least flaw crushes 
to nothing. 

A SUSPICIOUS OR JEALOUS MAN 

Is one that watches himself a mischief, and keeps a lear eye 
still, for fear it should escape him. A man that sees a great 
deal more in everything than is to be seen, and yet he thinks 
he sees nothing \ his own eye stands in his light. He is a 
fellow commonly guilty of some weaknesses, which he might 
conceal if he were careless, but his over- diligence to hide 
them makes men pry the more. Howsoever, he imagines 
you have found him, and it shall go hard but you must 
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abuse him whether you will or no. Not a word can be 
spoken but nips him somewhere, not a jest thrown out but 
he will make it hit him. You shall have him go fretting 
out of company, with some twenty quarrels to every man, 
stung and galled,, and ho man knows less the occasion than 
they that have given it. To laugh before him is a danger- 
ous matter, for it Cannot be at anything but at him, and to 
whisper in his company is plain conspiracy. He bids you 
speak out and he will answer you, when you thought not of 
him. He expostulates with you in passion why you should 
abuse him, and explains to your ignorance wherein, and 
gives you very good reason at last to laugh at him hereafter. 
He is one still accusing others when they are not guilty, and 
defending himself when he is not accused ; and no man is ' 
undone more with apologies, wherein he is so elaborately 
excessive that none will believe him; and he is never 
thought worse of, than when he has given satisfaction. Such 
men can never have friends, because they cannot trust so 
far ; and this humour has this infection with it, it makes all 
men to them suspicious. In conclusion, they are men 
always in oflfence and vexation with themselves and their 
neighbours, wronging others in thinking they would wrong 
them, and themselves most of all in thinking they deserve it. 

A DETRACTOR 

Is one of a more cunning and active envy, wherewith he 
gnaws not foolishly himself, but throws it abroad and would 
have it blister others. He is commonly some weak -parted 
fellow, and worse minded, yet is strangely ambitious to 
match others, not by equalling their worth, but bringing 
them down with his tongue to his own poorness. He is. 
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indeed, like the red dragon that pursued the woman ; for 
when he cannot overreach another, he opens his mouth and 
throws a flood after to drown him. You cannot anger him 
worse than to do well, and he hates you more bitterly for 
this than if you had cheated him of his patrimony with your 
own discredit. He is always slighting the general opinion, 
and wondering why such and such men should be applauded. 
Commend a good divine, he cries postiUing ; a philologer, 
pedantry ; a poet, rhyming ; a schoolman, dull wrangling ; 
.a sharp conceit, boyishness; an honest man, plausibility. 
He comes to public things not to learn but to catch, and if 
there be one solecism, that is all he carries away. He 
looks on all things with a prepared sourness, and is still 
furnished with a " pish ! '' beforehand, or some musty proverb 
that disrelishes all things whatsoever. If fear of the com- 
pany make him second a commendation, it is like a law- 
writ, always with a clause of exception, or to smooth his 
way to some greater scandal. He will grant you something, 
and bate more, and this bating shall in conclusion take 
away all he granted. His speech concludes still with an 
" Oh, but, — and I could wish one thing amended j " and 
this one thing shall be enough to deface all his former com- 
mendations. He will be very inward with a man to fish 
some bad out of him and make his slanders hereafter more 
authentic, when it is said a friend reported it He will 
inveigle you to naughtiness to get your good name into his 
clutches, and make you drunk to shew you reeling. He 
passes the more plausibly because all men have a smatch 
of his humour, and it is thought freeness which is malice. 
If he can say nothing of a man, he will seem to speak 
riddles, as if he could tell strange stories if he would ; and 
when he has racked his invention to the utmost, he ends with, 
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" But I wish him well, and therefore must hold my peace." 
He is always listening and inquiring after men, and suffers 
not a cloak to pass by him unexamined. In brief, he is 
one that has lost all good himself, and is loath to find it in 
another. 

A PARTIAL MAN 

Is the opposite extreme to a defamer, for the one speaks ill 
falsely and the other well, and both slander the truth. He 
is one that is still weighing men in the scale of comparisons, 
and puts his affections in the one balance, and that sways. 
His friend always shall do best, and you shall rarely hear 
good of his enemy. He considers first the man and then 
the thing, and restrains all merit to what they deserve of 
him. Commendations he esteems not the debt of worth, 
but the requital of kindness ; and if you ask his reason, 
shews his interest and tells you how much he is beholden 
to that man. He is one that ties his judgment to the wheel 
of fortune, and they determine giddily both alike. He pre- 
fers England before other countries because he was bom 
there, and Oxford before other universities because he was 
brought up there, and the best scholar there is one of his 
own college, and one of his friends. He is a great favourer 
of great persons, and his argument is still that which should 
be antecedent — ^he is in high place, therefore virtuous ; he is 
preferred, therefore worthy. Never ask his opinion, for you 
shall hear but his faction, and he is indifferent in nothing but 
conscience. Men esteem him for this a zealous affection- 
ate, but they mistake him many times, for he does it but to 
be esteemed so. Of all men he is the worst to wjite a history 
for he will praise a Sejanus or Tiberius, and for some petty 
respect of his all posterity shall be cozened. 
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A BLUNT MAN 

Is one whose wit is better pointed than his behaviour, and 
that coarse and unpolished, not out of ignorance so much 
as humour. He is a great enemy to the fine gentleman, 
and these things of compliment, and hates ceremony in 
conversation as the Puritan in rehgion. He distinguishes 
not betwixt fair and double dealing, and suspects all smooth- 
ness for the dress of knavery. He starts at the encounter 
of a salutation as an assault, and beseeches you in choler to 
forbear your courtesy. He loves not anything in discourse 
that comes before the purpc se, and is always suspicious of 
a preface. Himself falls rudely still on his matter without 
any circumstance, except he use an old proverb for an intro- 
duction. He swears old out-of-date innocent oaths, as, 
" By the mass ! " " By our lady ! " and such like, and though 
there be lords present, he. cries, " My masters ! " He is 
exceedingly in love with his humour, which makes him 
always profess and proclaim it, and you must take what he 
says patiently because he is a plain man. His nature is his 
excuse still and other men's tyrant, for he must speak his 
mind, and that is his worst, and craves your pardon most 
injuriously for not pardoning you. His jests best become 
him, because they come from him rudely and unaffected, 
and he has the luck commonly to have them famous. He 
is one that will do more than he will speak, and yet speak 
more than he will hear ; for, though he love to touch others, 
he is touchy himself, and seldom to his own abuses replies 
but with his fists. He is as niggardly of his commendations 
as his courtesy, and his good word is like a eulogy in a 
satire. He is generally better favoured than he favours, as 
being commonly well expounded in his bitterness, and no 
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man speaks treason more securely. He chides great men 
with most boldness, and is counted for it an honest fellow. 
He is grumbling much in the behalf of the commonwealth, 
and is in prison oft for it with credit. He is generally- 
honest, but more generally thought so, and his downright- 
nes6 credits him as a man not well bended and crookened 
to the times. In conclusion, he is not easily bad in whom 
this quality is nature, but the counterfeit is most dangerous, 
since he is disguised in a humour that professes not to 
disguise. 

A PLAUSIBLE MAN 

Is one that would fain run an even path in the world, and 
jut against no man. His endeavour is not to oflfend, and 
his aim the general opinion. His conversation is a kind of 
continued compliment, and his life a practice of manners. 
The relation he bears to others is a kind of fashionable re- 
spect, not friendship but friendliness, which is equal to all 
and general, and his kindnesses seldom exceed courtesies. 
He loves not deeper mutualities, because he would not take 
sides nor hazard himself on displeasures, which he princi- 
pally avoids. At your first acquaintance with him he is 
exceedingly kind and friendly, and at your twentieth meet- 
ing after but friendly still. He has an excellent command 
over his patience and tongue, especially the last, which he 
accommodates always to the times and persons, and speaks 
seldom what is sincere but what is civil. He is one that 
uses all companies, drinks all healths, and is reasonably 
cool in all religions. He considers who are friends to the 
company, and speaks well where he is sure to hear of it 
again. He can listen to a foolish discourse with an ap- 
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plausive attention, and conceal his laughter at nonsense. 
Silly men much honour and esteem him, because by his 
fair reasoning with them as with men of understanding he 
puts them into an erroneous opinion of themselves and 
makes them forwarder hereafter to their own discovery. 
He is one better thought of than beloved, and that love he 
has is more of whole companies together than any one in 
particular. Men gratify him notwithstanding with a good 
report, and whatever vices he has besides, yet, having no 
enemies, he is sure to be " an honest fellow." 

THE WORLD'S WISE MAN 

Is an able and sufficient wicked man : it is a proof of his 
sufficiency that he is not called wicked, but wise. A man 
wholly determined in himself and his own ends, and his 
instruments herein — anything that will do it His friends 
are a part of his engines, and, as they serve to his works, 
are used or laid by : indeed, he knows not this thing of 
friend, but if he give you the name, it is a sign he has a 
plot on you. Never more active in his businesses, than 
when they are mixed with some harm to others ; and it is 
his best policy in this game to strike off and lie in the 
place : successful commonly in these undertakings, because 
he passes smoothly thos^ rubs which others stumble at, as 
conscience and the like ; and gratulates himself much in 
this advantage. Oaths and falsehood he counts the nearest 
way, and loves not by any means to go about. He has 
many fine quips at this folly of plain dealing, but his " tush !" 
is greatest at religion ; yet he uses this too, and virtue and 
good words, but is less dangerously a devil than a saint. 
He ascribes all honesty to an unpractisedness in the world, 
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and conscience a thing merely for children. He scoras all 
that are so silly to trust him, and only not scorns his enemy, 
especially if as bad as himself : he fears him as a man well 
armed and provided, but sets boldly on good natures, as 
the most vanquishable. One that seriously admires those 
worst princes, as Sforza, Borgia, and Richard III. ; and 
calls matters of deep villany things of difficulty. To whom 
murders are but resolute acts, and treason a business of 
great consequence. One whom two or three countries make 
up to this completeness, and he has travelled for the purpose. 
His deepest endearment is a communication of mischief, 
and then only you have him fast. His conclusion is com- 
monly one of these two, either a great man, or hanged. 

A TOO IDLY RESERVED MAN 

Is one that is a fool with discretion, or a strange piece of 
politician, that manages the state of himself. His actions 
are his privy-council, wherein no man must partake beside. 
He speaks under rule and prescription, and dare not shew 
his teeth without Machiavel. He converses with his neigh- 
bours as he would in Spain, and fears an inquisitive man as 
much as the Inquisition. He suspects all questions for 
examinations, and thinks you would pick something out of 
him, and avoids you. His breast is like a gentlewoman's 
closet, which locks up every toy or trifle, or some bragging 
mountebank that makes everything a secret. He delivers 
you common matters with great conjuration of silence, and 
whispers you in the ear acts of parliament. You may as 
soon wrest a tooth from him as a paper, and whatsoever he 
reads is letters. He dares not talk of great men for fear of 
bad comments, and he knows not how his words may be 
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misapplied. Ask his opinion, and he tells you his doubt ; 
and he never hears anything more astonishedly than what 
he knows before. His words are like the cards at primivist, 
where six is eighteen, and seven twenty-one ; for they never 
signify what they sound ; but if he tell you he will do a 
thing, it is as much as if he swore he would not. He is 
one, indeed, that takes all men to be craftier than they are, 
and puts himself to a great deal of affliction to hinder their 
plots and designs, where they mean freely. He has been 
long a riddle himself, but at last finds (Edipuses ; for his 
over-acted dissimulation discovers him, and men do with 
him as they would with Hebrew letters, spell him backwards 
and read him. 



A MERE FORMAL MAN 

Is somewhat more than the shape of a man ; for he has his 
length, breadth, and colour. When you have seen his out- 
side, you have looked through him, and need employ your 
discovery no farther. His reason is merely example, and 
his action is not guided by his understanding, but he sees 
other men do thus, and he follows them. He is a negative, 
for we cannot call him a wise man, but not a fool ; nor an 
honest man, but not a knave ; nor a Protestant, but not a 
Papist. The chief burden of his brain is the carriage of his 
body and the setting of his face in a good frame ; which he 
performs the better, because he is not disjointed with other 
meditations. His religion is a good quiet subject, and he prays 
as he swears, in the phrase of the land. He is a fair guest, and 
a fair inviter, and can excuse his good cheer in the accustomed 
apology. He has some faculty in mangling of a rabbit, and 
the distribution of his morsel to a neighbours trencher. 
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He apprehends a jest by seeing men smile, and laughs 
orderly himself, when it comes to his turn. His businesses 
with his friends are to visit them, and whilst the business is 
no more, he can perform this well enough. His discourse 
is the news that he hath gathered in his walk, and for other 
matters his discretion is, that he will only what he can, that 
is, say nothing. His life is like one that runs to the church 
walk, to take a turn or two, and so passes. He has staid 
in the world to fill a number ; and when he is gone, there 
wants one, and there 's an end. 

A MERE COMPLIMENTAL MAN 

Is one to be held off still at the same distance you are now ; 
for you shall have him but thus, and if you enter on him 
farther you lose him. Methinks Virgil well expresses him 
in those well-behaved ghosts that ^Eneas met with, that 
were friends to talk with, and men to look on, yet if he 
grasped them, but air. He is one that lies kindly to you, 
and for good fashion's sake, and it is discourtesy in you to 
believe him. His words are so many fine phrases set to- 
gether, which serve equally for all men, and are equally to 
no purpose. Each fresh encounter with a man puts him to 
the same part again, and he goes over to you what he said 
to him that was last with him : he kisses your hands as he 
kissed his before, and is your servant to be commanded, 
but you shall intreat of him nothing. His proffers are 
universal and general, with exceptions against all parti- 
culars. He will do anything for you ; but if you urge him 
to this, he cannot, or to that, he is engaged ; but he will do 
anything. Promises he accounts but a kind of mannerly 
words, and in the expectation of your manners not to exact 
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them ; if you do, he wonders at your iH-breeding that can- 
not distinguish betwixt what is spoken and what is meant 
No man gives better satisfaction at the first and comes off 
more with the eulogy of a kind gentleman till you know him 
better, and then you know hitii for nothing. And commonly 
those rail most at him that have before most commended 
him. The best is, he cozens you in a fair manner and 
abuses you with great respect. 

A MEDDLING MAN 

Is one that has nothing to do with his business, and yet no 
man busier than he, and his business is most in his face. 
He is one who thrusts himself violently into all employments 
unsent for, unfeed, and many times unthanked, and his part 
in it is only an eager bustling that rather keeps ado than 
does anything. He will take you aside and question you 
of your affair, and listen with both ears, and look earnestly, 
and then it is nothing so much yours as his. He snatches 
what you are doing out of your hands, and cries, " Give it 
me," and does it worse, and lays an engagement upon you 
too, and you must thank him for his pains. He lays you 
down a hundred wild plots, all impossible things, which 
you must be ruled by perforce, and he delivers them with a 
serious and counselling forehead \ and there is a great deal 
more wisdom in his forehead than his head. He will woo 
for you, solicit for you, and woo you to suffer him ; and 
scarce anything done wherein his letter, or his journey, or 
at least himself is not seen \ if he have no task in it else, he 
will rail yet on some side, and is often beaten when he need 
not. Such men never thoroughly weigh any business, but 
are forward only to shew their zeal when many times this 
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forwardness spoils it, and then they cry they have done 
what they can, that is, as much hurt Wise men still depre- 
cate these men's kindnesses, and are beholden to them 
rather to let them alone, as being one trouble more in all 
business, and which a man shall be hardest rid of. 



A WEAK MAN 

Is a child at man's estate ; one whom nature huddled up in 
haste, and left his best part unfinished. The rest of him is 
grown to be a man, only his brain stays behind. He is one 
that has not improved his first rudiments, nor attained any 
proficiency by his stay in the world ; but we may speak of 
him yet as when he was in the bud, a good harmless nature, 
a well meaning mind, and no more. It is his misery that he 
now wants a tutor, and is too old to have one. He is two 
steps above a fool, and a great many more below a wise 
man ; yet the fool is often given him, and by those whom 
he esteems most. Some tokens of him are, he loves men 
better upon relation than experience, for he is exceedingly 
enamoured of strangers, and none quicklier aweary of his 
friend. He charges you at first meeting with all his secrets, 
and on better acquaintance grows more reserved. Indeed, 
he is one that mistakes much his abusers for friends and his 
friends for enemies, and he apprehends your hate in nothing 
so much as in good counsel. One that is flexible with any- 
thing but reason, and then only perverse. A servant to 
every tale and flatterer, and whom the last man still works 
over. A great affecter of wits and such prettinesses, and 
his company is costly to him, for he seldom has it but in- 
vited. His friendship commonly is begun in a supper and 
lost in lending money. The tavern is a dangerous place 
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to him, for to drink and be drunk is with him all one, and 
his brain is sooner quenched than his thirst. He is drawn 
into naughtiness with company, but suffers alone. One 
that will be patiently abused and take exception a month 
after when he understands it, and then be abused again 
into a reconcilement; and you cannot endear him more 
than by cozening him, and it is a temptation to those that 
would not. One discoverable in all silliness to all m^n but 
himself, and you may take any man's knowledge of him 
better than his own. He will promise the same thing to 
twenty, and rather than deny one break with all. One that 
has no power over himself, over his business, over his 
friends, but a prey and pity to all ; and if his fortunes once 
sink, men quickly cry, " Alas ! " and forget him. 

A RASH MAN 

Is a man too quick for himself, one whose actions put a ' 
leg still before his judgment and outrun it Every hot fancy 
or passion is the signal that sets him forward, and his reason 
comes still in the rear. One that has brain enough but not 
patience to digest a business and stay the leisure of a second 
thought. All deliberation is to him a kind of sloth and 
freezing of action, and it shall bum him rather than take 
cold. He is always resolved at first thinking, and the 
ground he goes upon is " hap what may." Thus he enters 
not, but throws himself violently upon all things, and for 
the most part is as violently upon all off again j and as an 
obstinate " I will " was the preface to his undertaking, so 
his conclusion is commonly " I would I had not," for such 
men seldom do anything that they are not forced to take in 
pieces again, and are so much further off from doing it as 
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they have done already. His friends are with him as his 
physician, sought to only in his sickness and extremity, and 
to help him out of that mire he has plunged himself into ; 
for in the suddenness of his passions he would hear nothing, 
and now his ill success has allayed him, he hears too late. 
He is a man still swayed by the first reports, and no man 
more in the power of a pickthank than he. He is one who 
will fight first and then expostulate, condemn first and then 
examine. He loses his fiiend in a fit of quarrelling, and in 
a fit of kindness undoes himself, and then curses the occasion 
that drew this mischief upon him, and cries " God mercy ! " 
for it, and curses again. His repentance is merely a rage 
against himself, and he does something in itself to be re- 
pented again. He is a man whom fortune must go against 
much to make him happy, for had he been suffered his own 
way he had been undone. 

' A MODEST MAN 

Is a far finer man than he knows of, one that shews better 
to all men than himself, and so much the better to all men, 
as less to himself; for no quality sets a man off like this, 
and commends him more against his will : and he can put 
up with any injury sooner than this (as he calls it) your irony. 
You shall hear hina confute his commenders, and giving 
reasons how much they are mistaken, and is angry almost if 
they do not believe him. Nothing threatens him so much 
as great expectation, which he thinks more prejudicial than 
your under-opinion, because it is easier to make that false 
than this true. He is one that sneaks from a good action, 
as one that had pilfered, and dare not justify it ; and is more 
blushingly reprehended in this, thdn others in sin; that 
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counts all public declarings of himself but so many penances 
before the people ; and the more you applaud him, the more 
you abash him, and he recovers not his face for a month 
after. One that is easy to like anything of another man's, 
and thinks all he knows not of him better than what he 
knows. He excuses that to you, which another .would 
impute ; and if you pardon him, is satisfied. One that 
stands in no opinion because it is his own, but suspects it 
rather because it is his own, and is confuted, and thanks 
you. He sees nothing more willinglyH;han his errors, and 
it is his error sometimes to be too soon persuaded. He is 
content to be auditor where he only can speak, and content 
to go away, and think himself instructed. No man is so 
weak that he is ashamed to learn of, and is less ashamed to 
confess it ; and he finds many times even^ in the dust, what 
others overlook and lose. Every man's presence is a kind 
of bridle to him, to stop the roving of his tongue and 
passions ; and even impudent men look for this reverence 
from him, and distaste that in him which they suffer in them- 
selves, as one in whom vice is ill-favoured, and shews more 
scurvily than another. And he is coward to nothing more 
than an ill tongue, and whosoever dare lie on him hath 
power over him ; and if you take him by his look, he is 
guilty. The main ambition of his life is not to be dis- 
credited ; and for other things, his desires are more limited 
than his fortunes, which he thinks preferment, though never 
so mean, and that he is to do something to deserve this. 
He is too tender to venture on great places, and would not 
hurt a dignity to help himself: if he do, it was the violence 
of his friends constrained him; how hardly soever he obtain 
it, he was harder persuaded to seek it 
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A PROFANE MAN 

Is one that denies God as far as the law gives him leave > 
that is, only does not say so in downright terms, for so far 
he may go. A man that does the greatest sins calmly, and 
as the. ordinary actions of life, and as calmly discourses of it 
again. He will tell you his business is to break such a com- 
mandment, and the breaking of the commandment shall 
tempt him to it His words are cast up to the loathsome- 
ness of the hearers, only those of his company loath it not. 
He will take upon him with oaths to pelt some tenderer man 
out of his company, and makes good sport at his conquest 
over the Puritan fool. The Scripture supplies him for jests, 
and he reads it on purpose to be thus merry : he will prove 
you his sin out of the Bible, and then ask if you will not 
take that authority. He never sees the church but of pur- 
pose to sleep in it, or when some silly man preaches, with 
whom he means to make sport, and is most jocund in the 
church. One that nicknames clergymen with all the terms 
of reproach, as rat, black-coat, and the like ; which he will 
be sure to keep up, and never calls them by any other ; 
that sings psalms when he is drunk, and cries " God mercy ! " 
in mockery, for he must do it. He is one who seems to dare 
God in all His actions, and indeed would outdare the 
opinion of Him, which would else turn him desperate ; for 
atheism is the refuge of such sinners, whose repentance 
would be only to hang themselves. 

A STAID MAN 

Is a man : one that has taken order with himself, and sets a 
rule to those lawlessnesses within him : whose life is distinct 
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and in method, and his actions, as it were, cast up before ; 
not loosed into the world's vanities, but gathered up and 
contracted in his station ; not scattered into many pieces of 
businesses, but that one course he takes, goes through with. 
A man firm and standing in his purposes, not heaved off 
with each wind and passion ; that squares his expense to his 
coffers, and makes the total first and then the items. One 
that thinks what he does, and does what he says, and fore- 
sees what he may do before he purposes. One whose " If 
I can " is more than another's assurance ; and his doubtful 
tale before some men's protestations ; that is confident of 
nothing in futurity, yet his conjectures oft true prophecies ^ 
that makes a pause still betwixt his ear and belief, and is 
not too hasty to say after others. One whose tongue is 
strung up like a clock till the time, and then strikes, and 
says much when he talks little ; that can see the truth' be- 
twixt two wranglers, and sees them agree even in that they 
fall out upon ; that speaks no rebellion in a bravery, or 
talks big from the spirit of sack. A man cool and temperate 
in his passions, not easily betrayed by his choler : that vies 
not oath with oath, nor heat with heat, but replies calmly to 
an angry man, and is too hard for him too ; that can come 
fairly off from captains' companies, and neither drink nor 
quarrel. One whom no ill hunting sends home discon- 
tented, and makes him swear at his dogs and family. One 
not hasty to pursue the new fashion, nor yet affectedly true 
to his old round breeches ; b^it gravely handsome, and to 
his place, which suits him better than his tailor : active in 
the world without disquiet, and careful without misery \ yet 
neither ingulfed in his pleasures, nor a seeker of business, 
but has his hour for both. A man that seldom laughs 
violently, but his mirth is a cheerful look, of a composed 
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and settled countenance, not set, nor much alterable with 
sadness or joy. He aflfects nothing so wholly, that he must 
be a miserable man when he loses it ; but forethinks what 
will come hereafter, and spares fortune his thanks and 
curses. One that loves his credit, not this word " reputa- 
tion;" yet can save both without a duel. Whose enter- 
tainments to greater men are respectful, not complimentary ; 
and to his friends plain, not rude. A good husband, father, 
master ; that is, without doting, pampering, familiarity. A 
man well poised in all humours, in whom nature shewed 
most geometry, and he has not spoiled the work. A man of 
more wisdom than wittiness, and brain than fancy ; and abler 
to do anything than to make verses. 

A MERE GREAT MAN 

Is so much heraldry without honour, himself less real than 
his title. His virtue is, that he was his father's son, and all 
the expectation of him to beget another. A man that lives 
merely to preserve another's memory, and let us know who 
died so many years ago. One of just as much use as his 
images, only he differs in this, that he can speak himself, 
and save the fellow of Westminster a labour; and he remem- 
bers nothing better than what was out of his life. His 
grandfathers and their acts are his discourse, and he tells 
them with more glory than they did them ; and it is well 
they did enough, or else he had wanted matter. His other 
studies are his sports and those vices that are fit for great 
men. Every vanity of his has his officer, and is a serious 
employment for his servants. He talks loud and scurvily as 
a part of state, and they hear him with reverence. All good 
qualities are below him, and especially learning, except some 
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parcels of the chronicle and the writing of his name, which 
he learns to write, not to be read. He is merely of his ser- 
vants' faction, and their instrument for their friends and 
enemies, and is always least thanked for his own courtesies. 
They that fool him most do most with him, and he little thinks 
how many laugh at him bare-head. No man is kept in 
ignorance more of himself and men, for he hears nought but 
flattery ; and what is fit to be spoken, truth with so much 
preface that it loses itself Thus he lives till his tomb be 
made ready, and is then a grave statue to posterity. 

A VULGAR-SPIRITED MAN 

Is one of the herd of the world. One that follows merely 
the common cry, and makes'it louder by one. A man that 
loves none but who are publicly affected, and he will not be 
wiser than the rest of the town. That never owns a friend 
after an ill name, or some general imputation, though he 
knows it most unworthy. That opposes to reason, " thus 
men say ;" and " thus most do; " and " thus the world goes ;" 
and thinks this enough to poise the other. That worships 
men in place, and those only ; and thinks all that a great man 
speaks, oracles. Much taken with my lord's jest, and repeats 
you it all to a syllable. One that justifies nothing out of 
fashion, nor any opinion out of the applauded way. That 
thinks certainly all Spaniards and Jesuits very villains, and 
is still cursing the Pope and Spinola. One that thinks the 
gravest cassock the best scholar ; and the best clothes the 
finest man. That is taken only with broad and obscene 
wit, and hisses anything too deep for him. That applauds 
Chaucer for his money above all our English poets, because 
the voice has gone so, and he has read none. That is much 
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ravished with such a nobleman's courtesy, and would venture 
his life for him, because he put off his hat. One that is 
foremost still to kiss the king's hand, and cries, " God bless 
his majesty !" loudest. That rails on all men condemned 
and out of favour, and the first that says, " Away with the 
traitors ! " — ^yet struck with much ruth at executions ; and for 
pity to see a man die, could kill the hangman. That comes 
to London to see it, and the pretty things in it, and, the 
chief cause of his journey, the bears. That measures the 
happiness of the kingdom by the cheapness of com, and 
conceives no harm of state, but ill trading. Within this 
compass too, come those that are too much wedged into the 
world, and have no lifting thoughts above those things ; that 
call " to thrive," " to do well f and " preferment," only " the 
grace of God." That aim all studies at this mark, and shew 
you poor scholars as an example to take heed by. That think 
the prison and want a judgment for some sin, and never think 
well hereafter of a jail-bird. That know no other content but 
wealth, bravery, and the town-pleasures ; that think all else 
but idle speculation, and the philosophers madmen. In short, 
men that are carried away with all outwardnesses, shows, 
appearances, the stream, the people ; for there is no man of 
worth but has a piece of singularity, and scorns something. 

A HIGH-SPIRITED MAN 

Is one that looks like a proud man, but is not : you may 
forgive him his looks for his worth's sake, for they are only 
too proud to be base. One whom no rate can buy off from 
the least piece of his freedom, and make him digest an un- 
worthy thought an hour. He cannot crouch to a great man 
tCLpossess him, nor fall low to the earth to rebound never 
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so high again. He stands taller on his own bottom than 
others on the advantage ground of fortune, as having solidly 
that honour, of which title is but 'the pomp. He does 
homage to no man for his great style's sake, but is strictly 
just in the exaction of respect again, and will not bate you a 
compliment. He is more sensible of a neglect than an un- 
doing, and scorns no man so much as his surly threatener. 
A man quickly fired, and quickly laid down with satisfaction, 
but remits any injury sooner than words : only to himself he 
is irreconcilable, whom he never forgives a disgrace, but is 
still stabbing himself with the thought of it, and no disease 
that he dies of sooner. He is one who had rather perish than 
be beholden for his life, and strives more to be quit with his 
friend than his enemy. Fortune may kill him but not deject 
him, nor make him fall into a humbler key than before, 
but he is now loftier than ever in his own defence ; you 
shall hear him talk still after thousands, and he becomes it 
better than those that have it. One that is above the world 
and its drudgery, and cannot pull down his thoughts to the 
pelting businesses of life. He would sooner accept the 
gallows than a mean trade, or anything that might disparage 
the height of man in him, and yet thinks no death com- 
parably base to hanging neither. One that will do nothing 
upon command, though he would do it otherwise ; and if 
ever he do evil, it is when he is dared to it He is one that 
if fortune equal his worth puts a lustre in all preferment ; 
but if otherwise he be too much crossed, turns desperately 
melancholy, and scorns mankind. 
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A CONTEMPLATIVE MAN 

Is a scholar in this great university the world ; and the same 
his book and study. He cloisters not his meditations in 
the narrow darkness of a room, but sends them abroad with 
his eyes, and his brain travels with his feet. He looks upon 
man from a high tower, and sees him trulier at this distance 
in his infirmities and poorness. He scorns to mix himself 
in men's actions, as he would to act upon a stage ; but sits 
aloft on the scaffold a censuring spectator. He will not 
lose his time by being busy, or make so poor a use of the 
world as to hug and embrace it Nature admits him as a 
partaker of her sports, and asks his approbation as it were 
of her own works and v^ety. He comes not in company, 
because he would not be solitary, but finds discourse enough 
with himself, and his own thoughts are his excellent play- 
fellows. He looks not upon a thing as a yawning stranger at 
novelties, but his search is more mysterious and inward, and 
he spells heaven out of earth. He knits his observations 
together, and makes a ladder of them all to climb to God. 
He is free from vice, because he has no occasion to employ 
it, and is above those ends that make man wicked. He has 
learnt that all can here be taught him, and comes now to 
heaven to see more. 

A GOOD OLD MAN 

Is the best antiquity, and which we may with least vanity 
admire. One whom time hath been thus long a-working, 
and like winter fruit ripened when others are shaken down. 
He hath taken out as many lessons of the world as days, and 
learnt the best thing in it ; th^ vanity of it. He looks over 
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liis former life as a danger well past, and would not hazard 
himself to begin again. His lust was long broken before his 
body, yet he is glad this temptation is broken too, and that he 
is fortified firom it by this weakness. The next door of death 
sads him not, but he expects it calmly as his turn in nature ; 
and fears more his recoiUng back to childishness than dust. 
All men look on him as a common father, and on old age, 
for his sake, as a reverent thing. His very presence and 
face puts vice out of countenance, and makes it an indecorum 
in a vicious man. He practises his experience on youth 
without the harshness of reproof, and in his counsel his good 
company. He has some old stories still of his own seeing 
to confirm what he says, and makes them better in the 
telling ; yet is not troublesome neither with the same tale 
again, but remembers with them how oft he has told them. 
His old sayings and morals seem proper to his beard ; and 
the poetry of Cato does well out of his mouth, and he speaks 
it as if he were the author. He is not apt to put the boy 
on a younger man, nor the fool on a boy, but can distinguish 
gravity from a sour look ; and the less testy he is, the more 
regarded. You must pardon him if he like his own times 
better than these, because those things are follies to him 
now that were wisdom then ; yet he makes us of that 
opinion too when we see him, and conjecture those times 
by so good a relic. He is a man capable of a deamess 
with the youngest men, yet he not youthfuUer for them, but 
they older for him ; and no man credits more his acquaint- 
ance. He goes away at last too soon whensoever, with all 
men's sorrow but his own \ and his memory is fresh, when 
it is twice as old. 
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AN OLD COLLEGE BUTLER 

Is none of the worst students in the house, for he keeps the 
set hours at his book more duly than any. His authority is 
great over men's good names, which he charges many times 
with shrewd aspersions, which they hardly wipe off without 
payment. His box and counters prove him to be a man of 
reckoning, yet he is stricter in his accounts than a usurer, 
and delivers not a farthing without writing. He doubles 
the pains of GoUobelgicus, for his books go out once a 
quarter, and they are much in the same nature, brief notes 
and sums of affairs, and are out of request as soon. His 
comings in are like a tailor's, from the shreds of bread, the 
chippings and remnants of a broken crust ; excepting his 
vails from the barrel, which poor folks buy for their hogs 
but drink themselves. He divides a halfpenny loaf with 
more subtlety than Keckerman, and subdivides the aprimo 
ortum so nicely, that a stomach of great capacity can hardly 
apprehend it. He is a very sober man, considering his 
manifold temptations of drink and strangers ; and if he be 
overseen, it is within his own liberties, and no man ought 
to take exception. He is never so well pleased with his 
place as when a gentleman is beholden to him for shewing 
him the buttery, whom he greets with a cup of single beer 
and sliced manchet, and tells him it is the fashion of the 
college.' He domineers over freshmen when they first come 
to the hatch, and puzzles them with strange language of 
cues and cees, and some broken Latin which he has learnt 
at his bin. His faculty extraordinary is the warming of a 
pair of cards, and telling out a dozen of counters for post 
and pair, and no man is more methodical in these busi- 
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nesses. Thus he spends his age till the tap of it is run out, 
and then a fresh one is set abroach. 



AN IDLE GALLANT 

Is one that was bom and shaped for his clothes ; and, if 
Adam had not fallen, had lived to no purpose. He gratu- 
lates therefore the first sin, and fig-leaves that were an occa- 
sion of his bravery. His first care is his dress, the next his 
body, .and in the uniting of these two lies his soul and its 
faculties. He observes London trulier than the terms, and 
his business is the street, the stage, the court, and those 
places where a proper man is best shewn. If he be quali- 
fied in gaming extraordinary, he is so much the more gen- 
teel and complete, and he learns the best oaths for the pur- 
pose. These are a great ' part of his discourse, and he is 
as curious in their newness as the fashion. His other talk 
is ladies and such pretty things, or some jest at a play. 
His toothpick bears a great part in his discourse, so does 
his body, the upper parts whereof are as starched as his 
linen. He has learnt to ruffle his face from his boot, and 
takes great delight in his walk to hear his spurs gingle. 
Though his life pass somewhat slidingly, yet he seems very 
carefiil of the time, for he is still drawing his watch out of 
his pocket, and spends part of his hours in numbering them. 
He is one never serious but with his tailor, when he is in 
conspiracy for the next device. He is fiunished with his 
jests, as some wanderer with sermons, some three for all 
congregations, one especially 'against the scholar, a man to 
him very ridiculous, whom he knows by no other definition, 
but a silly fellow in black. He is a kind of walking mer- 
cer's shop, and shews you one stuff" to-day and another to- 
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morrow ; an ornament to the room he comes in as the fair 
bed and hangings be ; and is merely rateable accordingly, 
fifty or a hundred pounds as his suit is. His main ambi- 
tion is to get a knighthood, and then an old lady, which if 
he be happy in, he fills the stage and a coach so much 
longer; otherwise, himself and his clothes grow stale to- 
gether, and he is buried commonly ere he dies in the jail, 
or the country. 

A SURGEON 

Is one that has some business about this building or Httle 
house of man, whereof nature is as it were the tiler, and he 
the plasterer. It is oftener out of reparations than an old 
parsonage, and then he is set on work to patch it again. 
He deals most with broken commodities, as a broken head 
or a mangled face ; and his gains are very ill got, for he lives 
by the hurts of the commonwealth. He differs from a phy- 
sician as a sore does from a disease, or the sick from those 
that are not whole ; the one distempers you within, the other 
blisters you without He complains of the decay of valour 
in these days, and sighs for that slashing age of sword and 
buckler ; and thinks the law against duels was made merely 
to wound his vocation.' He had been long since undone 
but for a windfall sometimes from a tavern, if a quart-pot 
hit right The rareness of his custom makes him pitiless 
when it comes, and he holds a patient longer than our 
courts a cause. He tells you what danger you had been in 
if he had stayed but a minute longer, and though it be but a 
pricked finger, he makes of it much matter. He is a reason- 
ably clean man, considering what he has to deal with, and 
vour finest ladies are now and then beholden to him for 
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their best dressings. He curses old gentlewomen and their 
charity that makes his trade their alms ; but his envy is 
never stirred so much as when gentlemen go over to fight 
upon Calais sands, whom he wishes drowned ere they come 
there, rather thaji the French shall get his custom. 

AN ATTORNEY. 

His ancient beginning was a blue coat, since a livery, and 
his hatching under a lawyer, whence, though but pen- 
feathered, he has now nested for himself, and with his 
hoarded pence purchased an office. Two desks and a 
quire of paper set him up, where he now sits in state for all 
comers. We can call him no great author, yet he writes 
very much, and with the infamy of the court is maintained 
in his Ubels. He has some smatch of a scholar, and yet 
uses Latin very hardly ; and, lest it should accuse him, cuts 
it off in the midst, and will not let it speak out He is, 
contrary to great men, maintained by his followers — that is, 
his poor country clients, that worship him more than their 
landlord, and be they never such churls, he looks for their 
courtesy. He first racks them soundly himself, and then 
delivers them to the lawyer for execution. His looks are 
very solicitous, importing much haste and despatch ; he is 
never without his hands full of business — ^that is, of paper. 
His skin becomes at last as dry as his parchment, and his 
face as intricate as the most winding cause. He talks 
statutes as fiercely as if he had mooted seven years in the 
Inns of Court, when all his skill is stuck in his girdle or in 
his office window. Strife and wrangling have made him rich, 
and he is thankful to his benefactors and nourishes them. 
If he live in a country village, he makes all his neighbours 
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good subjects, for there shall be nothing done but what 
there is law for. His business gives him not leave to think 
of his conscience ; and when the time or term of his life is 
going out, for doomsday he is secure ; for he hopes he has 
a trick to reverse judgment 



A TOBACCO SELLER 

Is the only man that finds good in it which others brag ot 
but do not ; for it is meat, drink, and clothes to him. No 
man opens his ware with greater seriousness, or challenges 
your judgment more in the approbation. His shop is the 
rendezvous of spitting, where men dialogue with their noses, 
and their communication is smoke. It is the only place 
where Spain is commended and preferred before England 
itself. He should be well experienced in the world, for he 
has daily trial of men's nostrils, and none is better acquainted 
with humours. He is the piecing commonly of some other 
trade. 



A SERGEANT, OR CATCHPOLE, 

Is one of God's judgments, and which our roarers do 
only conceive terrible. He is the properest shape wherein 
they fancy Satan ; for he is at most but an arrester, and hell 
a dungeon. He is the creditors' hawk, wherewith they seize 
upon flying birds and fetch them again in his talons. He 
is the period of young gentlemen, or their full stop, for when 
he meets with them they can go no further. His ambush 
is a shop-stall or close lane, and his assault is cowardly, at 
your back. He respites you in no place but a tavern, 
where he sells his minutes dearer than a clockmaker. The 
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common way to run from him is through him, which is 
often attempted and achieved, and no man is more beaten 
out of charity. He is one makes the street more dangerous 
than the highways, and men go better provided in their 
walks than their journey. He is the first handsel of the 
young rapiers of the templers, and they are as proud of his 
repulse, as a Hungarian of killing a Turk. He is a mov- 
able prison, and his hands two manacles hard to be filed 
off. He is an occasioner of disloyal thoughts in the com- 
monwealth, for he makes men hate the king's name worse 
than the devil's. 



A SERVING- MAN 

Is one of the makings-up of a gentleman as well as his 
clothes, and somewhat in the same nature ; for he is cast 
behind his master as fashionably as his sword and cloak are, 
and he is but half dressed without him. His comeliness 
quaUfies him, and of that a good leg ; for his head he has 
little use but to keep it bare. A good dull wit best suits 
with him to comprehend common sense and a trencher; 
for any greater store of brain, it makes him but tumultuous, 
and seldom thrives with him. He follows his master's steps 
as well in conditions as the street ; if he drink, he comes 
him in an under kind, and thinks it a part of his duty to be 
like him. He is, indeed, wholly his master's, — of his faction, 
of his cut, of his pleasures ; he is handsome for his credit, 
and drunk for his credit, and, if he have power in the cellar, 
commands the parish. He is one that keeps the best com- 
pany, and is none of it ; for he knows all the gentlemen his 
master knows, and picks from thence some hawking and horse- 
race terras, which he swaggers with in the alehouse, where he 
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is only called master. The best work he does is his marrying, 
for it makes an honest woman ; and if he follows in it his mas- 
ter's direction, it is commonly the best service he does him. 



THE COMMON SINGING -MEN IN CATHEDRAL 

CHURCHES 

Are a bad society, and yet a company of good fellows that 
roar deep in the choir, deeper in the tavern. They are the 
eight parts of speech which go to the syntax of service, and 
are distinguished by their noises much like bells, for they 
make not a concert but a peaL Their pastime or recrea- 
tion is prayers, their exercise drinking, yet herein so religi- 
ously addicted that they serve God oftenest when they are 
drunk. Their humanity is a leg to the residenter, their 
learning a chapter, for they learn it conimonly before they 
read it ; yet the old Hebrew names are little beholden to 
them, for they miscall them worse than one another. 
Though they never expound the Scripture', they handle it 
much, and pollute the gospel with two things, their conver- 
sation and their thumbs. Upon work-days they behave 
themselves at prayers as at their pots, for they swallow 
them down in an instant. Their gowns are laced com- 
monly with streamings of ale, the superfluities of a cup or 
throat above measure. Their skill in melody makes them 
the better companions abroad, and their anthems abler to 
sing catches. Long lived for the most part they are not, 
especially the bass, they overflow their bank so often to 
drown the organs. Briefly, if they escape arresting, they 
die constantly in God's service ; and to take their death 
with more patience, they have wine and cakes at their 
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funeral, and now they keep the church a great deal better, 
and help to fill it with their bones as before with their 
noise. 



A POOR FIDDLER 

Is a man and a fiddle out of case, and he in worse case 
than his fiddle. One that rubs two sticks together, (as the 
Indians strike fire,) and rubs a poor living out of it ; partly 
from this, and partly from your charity, which is more in 
the hearing than giving him, for he sells nothing dearer 
than to be gone. He is just so many strings above a 
beggar, though he have but two ; and yet he begs too, only 
not in the downright " for God's sake,'' but with a shrugging 
" God bless you," and his face is more pined than the blind 
man's. Hunger is the greatest pain he takes, except a 
broken head sometimes. Otherwise his life is so many fits 
of mirth, and it is some mirth to see him. A good feast 
shall draw him five miles by the nose, and you shall track 
him again by the scent. His other pilgrimages are fairs 
and good houses, where his devotion is great to the Christ- 
mas ; and no man loves good times better. He is in league 
with the tapsters for the worshipful of the inn, whom he tor- 
ments next morning with his art, and has their names more 
perfect than their men. A new song is better to him than a 
new jacket ; and he hates naturally the Puritan, as an enemy 
to this mirth. A country wedding and Whitson ale are the 
two main places he domineers in, where he goes for a 
musician, and overlooks the bagpipe. The rest of him is 
drunk, and in the stocks. 
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A MERE EMPTY WIT 

Is like one that spends on the stock without any revenues 
coming in, and will shortly be no wit at all ; for learning is 
the fuel to the fire of wit, which, if it wants this feeding, eats 
out itself. A good conceit or two bates of such ^ man, and 
makes a sensible weakening in him ; and his brain recovers 
it not a year after. The rest of him are bubbles and flashes, 
darted out on a sudden, which, if you take them while they 
are warm, may be laughed at j if they are cool, are nothing. 
He speaks best on the present apprehension, for meditation 
stupifies him, and the more he is in travel, the less he brings 
forth. . His things come off then, as .in a nauseating 
stomach, where there is nothing to cast up, strains and con- 
vulsions, and some astonishing bombast, which men only, 
till they understand, are scared with. A verse or some 
such work he may sometimes get up to, but seldom above 
the stature of an epigram, and that with some relief out of 
Martial, which is the ordinary companion of his pocket, 
and he reads him as if he were inspired. Such men are 
commonly the trifling things of the world, good to make 
merry the company, and whom only men have to do withal 
when they have nothing to do, and none are less their 
friends than who are most their company. Here they vent 
themselves over a cup somewhat more lastingly j all their 
words go for jests, and all their jests for nothing. They are 
nimble in the fancy of some ridiculous thing, and reasonably 
good in the expression. Nothing stops a jest when it is 
coming, neither friends nor danger, but it must out howso- 
ever, though their blood come out after, and then they em- 
phatically rail, and are emphatically beaten, and commonly 
are men reasonably familiar to this. Briefly, they are such 
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whose life is but to laugh and be laughed at ; and only wits 
in jest and fools in earnest. 



A BOLD FORWARD MAN 

Is a lusty fellow in a crowd, that is beholden more to his 
elbow than his legs, for he does not go, but thrusts well 
He is a good shuffler in the world, wherein he is so often 
putting forth, that at length he puts on. He can do some 
things, but dare do much more, and is like a desperate 
soldier, who will assault anything where he is sure not to 
enter. He is not so well opinioned of himself, as industrious 
to make others, and thinks no vice so prejudicial as blush- 
ing. He is still citing for himself, that a candle should not 
be hid under a bushel ; and for. his part he will be sure not 
to hide his, though his candle be but a snuflf or rushcandle. 
Those few good parts he has, he is no niggard in display- 
ing ; and is like some needy flaunting goldsmith, nothing in 
the inner room, but all on the cupboard. If he be a 
scholar, he has commonly stepped into the pulpit before a 
degree, yet into that too before he deserved it. He never 
defers St Mary's beyond his regency, and his next sermon is 
at PauPs cross, and that printed. He loves public things 
alive; and for any solemn entertainment he will find a 
mouth, find a speech who will. He is greedy of great 
acquaintance and many, and thinks it no small advance 
ment to rise to be known. He is one that has all the great 
nan'es at court at his finger-ends, and their lodgings ; and 
with a saucy " my lord," will salute the best of them. His 
talk at the table is like Benjamin's mess, five times to his 
part, and no argument shuts him out for a quarreller. Of 
all disgraces he endures not to be nonplussed, and had 
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lather fly for sanctuary to nonsense which few descry, than 
to nothing which all His boldness is beholden to other 
men's modesty, which rescues him many times from a 
baffle j yet his face is good armour, and he is dashed out 
of anything sooner than countenance. Grosser conceits 
are puzzled in him for a rare man ; and wiser men though 
they know him, yet take him in for their pleasure, or as 
they would do a sculler for being next at hand. Thus pre- 
ferment at last stumbles on him, because he is still in the 
way. His companions that flouted him before, now envy 
him, when they see him come ready for scarlet, whilst them- 
selves lie musty in their old clothes and colleges. 

A COWARD 

Is the man that is commonly most fierce against the coward, 
and labouring to take off" this suspicion from himself; for 
the opinion of valour is a good protection to those that 
dare not use it. No man is more valiant than he is in civil 
company, and where he thinks no danger may come of it, 
and is the readiest man to fall upon a drawer and those that 
must not strike again : wonderfiilly exceptious and choleric 
where he sees men are loath to give him occasion, and you 
cannot pacify him better than by quarrelling with him. 
The hotter you grow, the more temperate man is he ; he 
protests he always honoured you, and the more you rail 
upon him, the more he honours you, and you threaten him 
at last into a very honest quiet man. The sight of a sword 
wounds him more sensibly than the stroke, for before that 
come he is dead already. Every man is his master that 
dare beat him, and every man dares that knows him. And 
he that dare do this is the only man can do much with him ; 
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for his friend he cares not for, as a man that carries no such 
terror as his enemy, which for this cause only is more potent 
with him of the two : and men fall out with him of purpose 
to get courtesies from him, and be bribed again to a recon- 
cilement A man in whom no secret can be boimd up, for 
the apprehension of each danger loosens him, and makes 
him betray both the room and it. He* is a Christian merely 
for fear of hell fire ; and if any religion could fright him 
more, would be of that. 

A SORDID RICH MAN 

Is a beggar of a fair estate, of whose wealth we may say as 
of other men's unthriftiness, that it has brought him to this : 
when he had nothing, he lived in another kind of fashion. 
He is a man whom men hate in his own behalf for using 
himself thus, and yet, being upon himself, it is but justice, 
for he deserves it. Every accession of a fresh heap bates 
him so much of his allowance, and brings him a degree 
nearer starving. His body had been long since desperate, 
but for the reparation of other men's tables, where he hoards 
meats in his belly for a month, to maintain him in hunger 
so long. His clothes were never young in our memory; 
you might make long epochs from them, and put them into 
the almanac with the dear year and the great frost, and he 
is known by them longer than his face. He is one never 
gave alms in his life, and yet is as charitable to his neigh- 
bour as himself. He will redeem a penny with his reputa- 
tion, and lose all his friends to boot \ and his reason is, he 
will not be undone. He never pays anything but with 
strictness of law, for fear of which only he steals not. He 
loves to pay short a shilling or two in a great sum, and is 
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glad to gain that when he can no more. He never sees a 
friend but in a journey to save the charges of an inn, and 
then only is not sick ; and his friends never see him but to 
abuse him. He is a fellow indeed of a kind of frantic thrift, 
and one of the strangest things that wealth can work. 



BUTLER. 



A MODERN POLITICIAN 

Makes new discoveries in politics, but they are like those 
that Columbus made of the New World, very rich but bar- 
barous. He endeavours to restore mankind to the original 
condition it fell from, by forgetting to discern between good 
and evil ; and reduces all prudence back again to its first 

m 

author the serpent, that taught Adam wisdom ; for he was 
really his tutor, and not Samboscor, as the rabbins write. 
He finds the world has been mistaken in all ages, and that 
rehgion and morality are but vulgar errors, that pass among 
the ignorant, and are but mere words to the wise. He de- 
spises all learning as a pedantic little thing ; and believes 
books to be the business of children, and not of men. He 
wonders how the distinction of virtue and vice came into 
the world's head ; and believes them to be more ridiculous 
than any foppery of the schools. He holds it his duty to 
betray any man that shall take him for so much a fool as 
one fit to be trusted. He steadfastly believes that all men 
are bom in the state of war, and that the civil life is but a 
cessation, and no peace nor accommodation. And though 
all open acts of hostiUty are forborne by consent, the enmity 
continues, and all advantages by treachery or breach of 
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faith are very lawful; that there is no difference between 
virtue and fraud among friends, as well as enemies, nor 
anything unjust, that a man can do without damage to his 
own safety or interest ; that oaths are but springs to catch 
woodcocks withal, and bind none but those that are too 
weak and feeble to break them, when they become ever so 
small an impediment to their advantages ; that conscience 
is the eflfect of ignorance, and the same with that foolish 
fear which some men apprehend when they are in the dark 
and alone j that honour is but the word which a prince gives 
a man to pass his guards withal, and save him from being 
stopped by law and justice, the sentinels of governments, 
when he has not wit nor credit enough to pass of himself; 
that to shew respect to worth in any person is to appear a 
stranger to it, and not so familiarly acquainted with it as 
those are who use no ceremony \ because it is no hew thing 
to them, as it would appear if they should take notice of it 
That the easiest way to purchase a reputation of wisdom 
and knowledge is to sHght and undervalue it, as the readiest 
way to buy cheap is to bring down the price ; for the world 
will be apt to believe a man well provided with any neces- 
sary or useful commodity, which he sets a small value upon; 
that to oblige a friend is but a kind of casting him in prison, 
after the old Roman way, or modem Chinese, that chains 
the keeper and prisoner together : for he that binds another 
man to himself, binds himself as much to him, and lays a 
restraint upon both. For as men commonly never forgive 
those that forgive them, and always hate those that purchase 
their estates, (though they pay dear and more than any man 
else would give,) so they never willingly endure those that 
have laid any engagement upon them, or at what rate so- 
ever purchased the least part of their freedom. And as 
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partners for the most part cheat or suspect one another, so 
no man deals fairly with another that goes the least share 
in his freedom. 

To propose any measure to wealth or power, is to be 
ignorant of the nature of both : for as no man can ever 
have too miych of either, so it is impossible to determine 
what is enough ; and he that hmits his desires by proposing 
to himself the enjoyment of any other pleasure but that of 
gaining more, shews he has but a dull inclination, that will 
not hold out to his journey's end. And therefore he be- 
lieves that a courtier deserves to be begged himself, that is 
ever satisfied with begging: for fruition without desire is 
but a dull entertainment ; and that pleasure only real and 
substantial, that provokes and improves the appetite, and 
increases in the enjoyment. And all the greatest masters in 
the several arts of thriving concur unanimously, that the 
plain downright pleasure of gaining is greater, and deserves 
to be preferred far before all the various delights of spend- 
ing, which the curiosity, wit, or luxury of mankind in all 
ages could ever find out. 

He believes there is no way of thriving so easy and cer- 
tain, as to grow rich by defrauding the public ; for public 
thieveries are more safe and less prosecuted than private, 
like robberies committed between sun and sun, which the 
county pays, and no one is greatly concerned in. And as 
the monster of many heads has less wit in them all than 
any one reasonable person, so the monster of many purses is 
easier cheated than any one indifferent crafty fool. For all the 
diflSculty lies in being trusted ; and when he has obtained 
that, the business does itself; and if he should happen to be 
questioned and called to an accompt, a pardon is as cheap as 
a paymaster's fee, not above fourteenpence in the pound. 

I 
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He thinks that when a man comes to wealth or prefer- 
ment, and is to put on a new person, his first business is to 
put oflf all his old friendships and acquaintances as things 
below him, and no way consistent with his present condi- 
tion ; especially such as may have occasion to make use of 
him, or have reason to expect any civil returns from him : 
for requiting of obligations received in a man's necessity, is 
the same thing with pa)dng of debts contracted in his 
minority, when he was under age, for which he is not ac- 
countable by the laws of the land. These he is to forget 
as fast as he can, and by little neglects remove them to that 
distance, that they may at length by his example learn to 
forget him ; for men who travel together in company, when 
their occasions lie several ways, ought to take leave and 
part. It is a hard matter for a man that comes to prefer- 
ment not to forget himself, and therefore he may very well 
be allowed to take the freedom to forget others; for ad- 
vancement, like the conversion of a sinner, gives a man 
new values of things and persons so different from those 
he had before, that that which was wont to be most dear 
to him, does commonly after become the most disagreeable. 
And as it is accounted noble to forget and pass over little 
injuries, so it is to forget little friendships, that are no better 
than injuries when they become disparagements, and can 
only be importune and troublesome, instead of being use- 
ful, as they were before. All acts of oblivion have, of late 
times, been found to extend rather to loyal and faithful 
services done, than rebellion and treasons committed. For 
benefits are like flowers, sweet only and fresh when they 
are newly gathered, but not when they grow stale and 
wither; and he only is ungrateful who makes returns of 
obligations, for he does it merely to free himself from 
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owing so much as thanks. Fair words are all the civility 
and humanity that one man owes to another ; for they are 
obliging enough of themselves, and need not the assistance 
of deeds to make them good ; for he that does not believe 
them has already received too much, and he that does 
ought to expect no more. And therefore promises ought 
to oblige those only to whom they are made, not those who 
make them ; for he that expects a man should bind himself 
is worse than a thief, who does that service for him, after 
he has robbed him on the highway. Promises are but 
words, and words air, which no man can claim a propriety 
in, but is equally free to all, and incapable of being con- 
fined j and if it were not, yet he who pays debts which he 
can possibly avoid, does but part with his money for no- 
thing, and pays more for the mere, reputation of honesty 
and conscience than it is worth. 

He prefers the way of applying to the vices and humours 
of great persons before all other methods of getting into 
favour ; for he that can be admitted into these offices of 
privacy and trust seldom fails to arrive at greater, and with 
greater ease and certainty than those who take the dull 
way of plain fidelity and merit For vices, like beasts, are 
fond of none but those that feed them; and where they 
once prevail, all other considerations go for nothing. They 
are his own flesh and blood, bom and bred out of him ; 
and he has a stronger natural affection for them than all 
other relations whatsoever ; and he that has an interest in 
these, has a greater power over him than all other obliga- 
tions in the world. For though they are but his imperfec- 
tions and infirmities, he is the more tender of them ; as a 
lame member or diseased limb is more carefully cherished 
than all the rest that are sound and in perfect vigour. All 
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offices of this kind are the greatest endearments, being real 
flatteries enforced by deeds and actions, and therefore far 
more prevalent than those that are performed but by words 
and fawning, though very great advantages are daily ob- 
tained that way ; and therefore he esteems flattery as the 
next most sure and successful way of improving his interests. 
For flattery is but a kind of civil idolatry, that makes 
images itself of virtue, worth, and honour in some person 
that is utterly void of all, and then falls down and worships 
them. And the more dull and absurd these applications 
are, the better they are always received ; for men delight 
more to be presented with those things they want, than such 
as they have no need nor use for. And though " they con- 
demn the realities of those honours and renowns that are 
falsely imputed to them, they are wonderfully affected with 
their false pretences. For dreams work more upon men's 
passions than any waking thoughts of the same kind ; and 
many, out of an ignorant superstition, give more credit to 
them than the most rational of all their vigilant conjectures, 
how false soever they prove in the event. No wonder, then, 
if those who apply to men's fancies and humours have a 
stronger influence upon them than those that seek to pre- 
vail upon their reason and understandings, especially in 
things so delightful to them as their own praises, no matter 
how false and apparently incredible ; for great persons may 
wear counterfeit jewels of any character with more confi- 
dence and security from being discovered, than those of 
meaner quality, in whose hands the greatness of their value 
(if they were true) is more apt to render them suspected. 
A flatterer is like Mohammed's pigeon, that picks his food 
out of his master's ear, who is willing to have it beheved 
that he whispers oracles into it ; and accordingly sets a high 
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esteem upon the service he does him, though the impostor 
only designs his own utilities. Foremen are for the most 
part better pleased with other men's opinions, though false, 
of their happiness, than their own experiences ; and find 
more pleasure in the dullest flattery of others than all the 
vast imaginations they can have of themselves, as no man 
is apt to be tickled with his own fingers ; because the ap- 
plauses of others are more agreeable to those high conceits 
they have of themselves, which they are glad to find con- 
firmed, and are the only music that sets them a-dancing, 
like those that are bitten with a tarantula. 

He accounts it an argument of great discretion, and as 
great temper, to take no notice of affronts and indignities 
put upon him by great persons. For he that is insensible 
of injuries of this nature can receive none, and if he lose 
no confidence by them, can lose nothing else; for it is 
greater to be above injuries, than either to do or revenge 
them; and he that will be deterred by those discourage- 
ments from prosecuting his designs will never obtain what 
he proposes to himself. When a man is once known to be 
able to endure insolences easier than others can impose 
them, they will raise the siege, and leave him as impreg- 
nable; and therefore he resolves never to omit the least 
opportunity of pressing his affairs, for fear of being baffled 
and affronted; for if he can at any rate render himself 
master of his purposes, he would not wish an easier nor a 
cheaper way, as he knows how to repay himself, and make 
others receive those insolences of him for good and current 
payment, which he was glad to take before; and he 
esteems it no mean glory to shew his temper, of such a 
compass as is able to reach from the highest arrogance to 
the meanest and most dejected submissions. A man that 
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has endured all sorts of affronts may be allowed, like an 
apprentice that has served out his time, to set up for him- 
self, and put them off upon others ; and if the most common 
and approved way of growing rich is to gain by the ruin and 
loss of those who are in necessity, why should not a man 
be allowed as well to make himself appear great by debas- 
ing those that are below him ? For insolence is no incon- 
siderable way of improving greatness and authority in the 
opinion of the world. If all men are bom equally fit to 
govern, as some late philosophers affirm, he only has the 
advantage of all others who has the best opinion of his own 
abilities, how 'mean soever they really are ; and therefore 
he steadfastly believes that pride is the only great, wise, and 
happy virtue that a man is capable of, and the most com- 
pendious and easy way to felicity; for he that is able to 
persuade himself impregnably that he is some great and 
excellent person, how far short soever he falls of it, finds 
more delight in that dream than if he were really sO ; and 
the less he is of what he fancies himself to be, the better he 
is pleased, as men covet those things that are forbidden 
and denied them more greedily than those that are in their 
power to obtain; and he that can enjoy all the best rewards 
of worth and merit, without the pains and trouble that 
attend it, has a better bargain than he who pays as much 
for it as it is worth. This he performs by an obstinate 
implicit believing as well as he can of himself, and as 
meanly of all other men; for he holds it a kind of self- 
preservation to maintain a good estimation of himself. 
And as no man is bound to love his neighbour better than 
himself, so he ought not to think better of him than he does 
of himself; and he that will not afford himself a very high 
esteem, will never spare another man any at alL He who 
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has made so absolute a conquest ovor himself (which philoso- 
phers say is the greatest of all victories) as to be received 
for a prince within himself, is greater and more arbitrary 
within his own dominions than he that depends upon the 
uncertain loves or fears of other men without him. And 
since the opinion of the world is vain, and for the most 
part false, he beUeves it is not to be attempted but by ways 
as false and vain as itself; and therefore to appear and 
seem, is much better and wiser than really to be, whatsoever 
is well esteemed in the general value of the world. 

Next pride he believes ambition to be the only generous 
and heroical virtue in the world that mankind is capable of. 
For as nature gave man an erect figure, to raise him above 
the grovelling condition of his fellow-creatures the beasts, 
so he that endeavours to improve that, and raise himself 
higher, seems best to comply with the design and intention 
of nature. Though the stature of man is confined to a 
certain height, yet his mind is unHmited, and capable o^ 
growing up to heaven. And as those who endeavour to 
arrive at that perfection are adored and reverenced by all, 
so he that endeavours to advance himself as high as pos- 
sibly he can in this world comes nearest to the condition 
of those holy and divine aspirers. All the purest parts of 
nature always tend upwards, and the more dull and heavy 
downwards ; so in the little world the noblest faculties of 
man — his reason and understanding, that give him a pre- 
rogative above all other earthly creatures — mount upwards. 
And therefore he who takes that course, and still aspires in 
all his undertakings and designs, does but conform to that 
which nature dictates. Are not the reason and the will, the 
two commanding faculties of the soul, still striving which 
shall be uppermost ] Men honour none but those that are 
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above them, contest with equals, and disdain inferiors. 
The first thing that God gave man was dominion over the 
rest of His inferior creatures ; but he that can extend that 
over man improves his talent to the best advantage. How 
are angels distinguished but by "dominions," "powers," 
" thrones," and " principalities?" Then he who still aspires 
to purchase those comes nearest to the nature of those 
heavenly ministers, and in all probability is most like to go 
to heaven, — no matter what destruction he makes in his 
way, if he does but attain his end ; for nothing is a crime 
that is too great to be punished, and when it is once arrived 
at that perfection, the most horrid actions in the world 
become the most admired and renowned. Birds that build 
highest are most safe, and he that can advance himself 
above the envy or reach of his inferiors is secure against 
the malice and assaults of fortune. All religions have ever 
been persecuted in their primitive ages, when they were 
weak and impotent ; but when they propagated and grew 
great, have been received with reverence and adoration by 
those who otherwise had proved their cruellest enemies ; 
and those that afterwards opposed them have suffered as 
severely as those that first professed them. So thieves that 
rob in small parties, and break houses, when they are taken 
are hanged ; but when they multiply, and grow up into 
armies, and are able to take towns, the same things are 
called heroic actions, and acknowledged for such by all the 
world. Courts of justice for the most part commit greater 
crimes than they punish, and do those that sue in them 
more injuries than they can possibly receive from one 
another ; and yet they are venerable, and must not be told 
so, because they have authority and power to justify what 
they do, and the law — that is, whatsoever they please to call 
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so — ready to give judgment for them. Who knows when a 
physician cures or kills % and yet he is equally rewarded for 
both, and the profession esteemed nevertheless worshipful \ 
and therefore he accounts it a ridiculous vanity in any man 
to consider whether he does right or wrong in anything he 
attempts, since the success is only able to determine, and 
satisfy the opinion of the world, which is the one and which 
the other. As for those characters and marks of distinction 
which religion, law, and morality fix upon both, they are 
only significant and valid when their authority is able to 
command obedience and submission ; but when the great- 
ness, numbers, or interest of those who are concerned out- 
grows that, they change their natures, and that which was 
injury before becomes justice, and justice injury. It is 
with crimes as with inventions in the mechanics that will 
frequently hold true to all purposes of the design while they 
are tried in little, but when the experiment is made in 
great, prove false in all particulars to what is promised 
in the model So iniquities and vices may be punished 
and corrected, like children while they are little and im- 
potent ; but when they are great and sturdy, they become 
incorrigible, and proof against all the power of justice 
and authority. 

Among all his virtues, there is none which he sets so high 
an esteem upon as impudence, which he finds more useful 
and necessary than a vizard is to a highwayman. For he 
that has but a competent stock of this natiural endowment 
has an interest in any man he pleases, and is able to man- 
age it with greater advantages than those who have all the 
real pretences imaginable, but want that dexterous way of 
soliciting, by which, if the worst fall out, he is sure to lose 
nothing, if he does not win. He that is impudent is shot- 
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free, and if he be ever so much overpowered, can receive 
no hurt ; for his forehead is impenetrable, and of so excel- 
lent a temper that nothing is able to touch it but turns 
edge and is blunted. His face holds no correspondence 
with his mind, and therefore, whatsoever inward sense or 
conviction he feels, there is no outward appearance of it in 
his looks to give evidence against him ; and in any diffi- 
culty that can befall him, impudence is the most infallible 
expedient to fetch him off, — that is always ready, like his 
angel guardian, to reheve and rescue him in his greatest 
extremities ; and no outward impression, nor inward nei- 
ther, (though his own conscience take part against him,) is 
able to beat him from his guards. Though innocence and 
a good conscience be said to be "a brazen wall," a "brazen 
confidence" is more impregnable, and longer able to hold 
out ; for it is a greater affliction to an innocent man to be 
suspected, than it is to one that is guilty and impudent to 
be openly convicted of an apparent crime. And in all the 
affairs of mankind, a brisk confidence, though utterly void 
of sense, is able to go through matters of difficulty with 
greater ease than all the strength of reason less boldly 
enforced, — as the Turks are said, by a small slight handling 
of their bows, to make an arrow without a head pierce 
deeper into hard bodies than guns of greater force are able 
to do a bullet of steel. And though it be but a cheat and 
imposture, that has neither truth nor reason to support it, 
yet it thrives better in the world than things of greater 
solidity, — as thorns and thistles flourish on barren grounds, 
where nobler plants would starve. And he that can im- 
prove his barren parts by this excellent and most compen- 
dious method, deserves much better, in his judgment, than 
those who endeavour to do the same thing by the more 
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studious and difficult way of downright industry and drudg- 
ing. For impudence does not only supply all defects, but 
gives them a greater grace than if they had needed no art^ 
— as all other ornaments are commonly nothing else but 
the remedies or disguises of imperfections. And therefore 
he thinks him very weak that is unprovided of this excellent 
and most useful quality, without which the best natural or 
acquired parts are of no more use than the Guanches' darts, 
which the virtuosos say are headed with butter hardened in 
the sun. It serves him to innumerable purposes, to press 
on, and understand no repulse, how smart or harsh soever ; 
for he that can sail nearest the wind has much the advan- 
tage of all others, and such is the weakness or vanity of 
some men, that they will grant that to obstinate importunity 
which they would never have done upon all the most just 
reasons and considerations imaginable, — as those that watch 
witches will make them confess that which they would 
never have done upon any other account. 

He believes a man's words and his meaning should never 
agree together, for he that says what he thinks lays himself 
open to be expounded by the most ignorant, and he who 
does not make his words rather serve to conceal than dis- 
cover the sense of his heart deserves to have it pulled out 
like a traitor's, and shewn publicly to the rabble. For as a 
king, they say, cannot reign without dissembling, so private 
men without that cannot govern themselves with any pru- 
dence or discretion imaginable. This is the only politic 
magic that has power to make a man walk invisible, give 
him access into all men's privacies, and keep all others out 
of his, which is as great an odds as it is to discover what 
cards those he plays with have in their hands, and permit 
them to know nothing of his. And therefore he never 
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speaks his own sense, but that which he finds comes nearest 
to the meaning of those he converses with, as birds are 
drawn into nets by pipes that counterfeit their own voices. 
By this means he possesses men, like the devil, by getting 
within them before they are aware, turns them out of them- 
selves, and either betrays or renders them ridiculous, as he 
finds it most agreeable either to his humour or his occa- 
sions. 

As for religion, he believes a wise man ought to possess 
it, only that he may not be observed to have freed himself 
from the obligations of it, and so teach others by his exam- 
ple to take the same fi^eedom, for he who is at liberty has a 
great advantage over all those whom he has to deal with, as 
all hypocrites find by perpetual experience. That one of 
the best uses that can be made of it is to take measure of 
men's understandings and abilities by it, according as they 
are more or less serious in it, for he thinks that no man 
ought to be much concerned in it but hypocrites and such 
as make it their calling and profession, who, though they 
do not live by their faith like the righteous, do that which 
is nearest to it, get their hving by it ; and that those only 
take the surest course who make their best advantages of it 
in this world and trust to Providence for the next, to which 
purpose he believes it is most properly to be relied upon 
by all men. 

He admires good-nature as only good to those who have 
it not, and laughs at fiiendship as a ridiculous foppery which 
all wise men easily outgrow ; for the more a man loves 
another, the less he loves himself. All regards and civil 
applications should, like true devotion, look upwards and 
address to those that are above us, and firom whom we may 
in probability expect either good or evil ; but to apply to 
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those that are our equals, or such as cannot benefit or hurt 
us, is a far more irrational idolatry than worshipping of 
images or beasts. All the good that can proceed from 
friendship is but this, that it puts men in a way to betray 
one another. The best parents, who are commonly the 
worst men, have naturally a tender kindness for their 
children, only because they believe they are a part of them- 
selves, which shews that self-love is the original of dl others, 
and the foundation of that great law of nature, self-preserva- 
tion, for no man ever destroyed himself wilfully that had not 
first left off to love himself. Therefore, a man's self is the 
proper object of his love, which is never so well employed 
as when it is kept within its own confines and not suffered 
to straggle. Every man is just so much a slave as he is 
concerned in the will, inclinations, or fortunes of another, 
or has anything of himself out of his own power to dispose 
of; and therefore he is resolved never to trust any man 
with that kindness, which he takes up of himself, unless he 
has such security as is most certain to yield him double 
interest ; for he that does otherwise is but a Jew and a Turk 
to himself, which is much worse than to be so to all the 
world beside. Friends are only friends to those who have 
no need of them, and when they have, become no longer 
friends ; like the leaves of trees that clothe the woods in 
the heat of summer when they have no need of warmth, 
but leave them naked when cold weather comes ; and since 
there are so few that prove otherwise, it is not wisdom to 
rely on any. 

He is of opinion that no men are so fit to be employed 
and trusted as fools or knaves, for the first understand no 
right, the others regard none; and whensoever there falls 
out an occasion that may prove of great importance, if the 
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infamy and danger of the dishonesty be not too apparent, 
they are the only persons that are fit for the undertaking. 
They are both equally greedy of employment, the one out 
of an itch to be thought able, and the other honest enough 
to be trusted, as by use and practice they sometimes prove ; 
for the general business of the world lies, for the most part, 
in routines and forms, of which there are none, so exact 
observers as those who understand nothing else to divert 
them, as carters use to blind their fore-horses on both sides, 
that they may see only forward and so keep the road the 
better ; and men that aim at a mark use to shut one eye, 
that they may see the surer with the other. If fools are not 
notorious, they have far more persons to deal with of their 
own elevation (who understand one another better) than 
they have of those that are above them, which renders them 
fitter for many businesses than wiser men, and they believe 
themselves to be so for all ; for no man ever thought him- 
self a fool that was one, so confident does their ignorance 
naturally render them, and confidence is no contemptible 
qualification in the management of human affairs. And as 
blind men have secret artifices and tricks to supply that 
defect, and find out their ways, which those who have their 
eyes and are but hoodwinked are utterly unable to do ; so 
fools have always Httle crafts and frauds in all their transac- 
tions, which wiser men would never have thought upon, and 
by those they frequently arrive at very great wealth, and as 
great success, in all their undertakings. For all fools are 
but feeble and impotent knaves, that have as strong and 
vehement inclinations to all sorts of dishonesty as the most 
notorious of those engineers, but want abilities to put them 
in practice ; and as they are always found' to be the most 
obstinate and intractable people to be prevailed upon by 
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reason or conscience, so they are as easy to submit to their 
superiors — that is, knaves, by whom they are always ob- 
served to be governed, as all corporations are wont to 
choose their magistrates out of their own members. As for 
knaves, they are commonly true enough to their own 
interests, and, while they gain by their emplo)m[ients, will be 
careful not td disserve those who can turn them out when 
they please, what tricks soever they put upon others ; and 
therefore such men prove more useful to them in their de- 
signs of gain and profit, than those whose consciences and 
reason will not permit them to take that latitude. 

And since buffoonery is, and has always been so delight- 
ful to great persons, he holds him very improvident that is 
to seek in a quality so inducing that he cannot at least serve 
for want of a better, especially since it is so easy that the 
greatest part of the difficulty lies in confidence, and he that 
can but stand fair and give aim to those that are game- 
sters, does not always lose his labour, but many times be- 
comes well esteemed for his generous and bold demeanour, 
and a lucky repartee, hit upon by chance, may be the mak- 
ing of a man. This is the only modem way of running at 
tilt with which great persons are so delighted to see men 
encounter one another, and break jests as they did lances 
heretofore ; and he that has the best beaver to his helmet 
has the greatest advantage, and as the former passed upon 
the account of valoiu*, so does the latter on the score of wit, 
though neither, perhaps, have any great reason for their 
pretences, especially the latter, that depends much upon 
confidence, which is commonly a great support to wit, and 
therefore beheved to be its betters, that ought to take place 
of it, as all merf are greater than their dependants — so pleas- 
ant it is to see men lessen one another, and strive who shall 
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shew himself the most ill-natured and ill-mannered. As in 
cuffing all blows are aimed at the face, so it fares in these 
rencounters, where he that wears the toughest leather on his 
visage comes off with victory, though he has ever so much 
the disadvantage upon all other accounts ; for a bufifoon is 
like a mad dog that has a worm in his tongue, which makes 
him bite at all that light in his way ; and as he can do no- 
thing alone, but must have somebody to set him that he 
may throw at, he that performs that office with the greatest 
freedom, and is contented to be laughed at to give his 
patron pleasure, cannot but be understood to have done 
very good service, and consequently deserves to be well 
rewarded ; as a mountebank's pudding, that is content to 
be cut and slashed, and burnt and poisoned, without which 
his master can shew no tricks, deserves to have a consider- 
able share in his gains. 

As for the meanness of these ways, which some may 
think too base to be employed to so excellent an end, that 
imports nothing; for what dislike soever the world con- 
ceives against any man's undertakings, if they do but suc- 
ceed and prosper, it will easily recant its error and applaud 
what it condemned before, and therefore all wise men have 
ever justly esteemed it a great virtue to disdain the false 
values it commonly sets upon all things, and which itself is 
so apt to retract ; for as those who go up hill use to stoop 
and bow their bodies forward, and sometimes creep upon 
their hands, and those that descend to go upright ; so the 
lower a man stoops and submits in these endearing offices, 
the more sure and certain he is to rise, and the more up- 
right he carries himself in other matters, the more like in 
probability to be ruined. And this he believes to be a 
wiser course for any man to take than to trouble himself 
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with the knowledge of arts or arms, for the one does but 
bring a man an unnecessary trouble, and the other as un- 
necessary danger \ and the shorter and more easy way to 
attain to both is to despise all other men and believe as 
steadfastly in himself as he can, a better and more certain 
course than that of merit 

What he gains wickedly he spends as vainly, for he holds 
it the greatest happiness that a man is capable of to deny 
himself nothing that his desires can propose to him, but 
rather to improve his enjoyments by glorying in his vices j 
for-glory being one end of almost all the business of this 
world, he who omits that in the enjoyment of himself and 
his pleasures loses the greatest part of his delight. And 
therefore the felicity which he supposes other men appre- 
hend that he receives in the relish of his luxuries, is more 
delightful to him than the fruition itself. 

A LEADER OF A FACTION 

Sets the psalm, and all his party sing after him. He is like 
a figure in arithmetic, the more ciphers he stands before, 
the more his value amounts to. He is a great haranguer, 
talks himself into authority, and, like a parrot, climbs with 
his beak. He appears brave in the head of his party, but 
braver in his own; for vainglory leads him as he does 
them, — and both many times out of the king's highway, 
over hedges and ditches, to find out byways and shorter 
cuts, which generally prove the furthest about, but never 
the nearest home again. He is so passionate a lover of the 
hberty of the people, that his fondness turns to jealousy ; he 
interprets every trifle in the worst sense to the prejudice of 
her honesty, and is so full of caprices and scruples, that if 

K 
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he had his will, he would have her shut up, and never 
suffered to go abroad again, if not made away, for her in- 
continence. All his politics are speculative, and for the 
most part impracticable ; full of curious niceties, that tend 
only to prevent future imaginary inconveniences with greater 
real and present. He is very superstitious of having the 
formalities and punctilios of law held sacred, that, while 
they are performing, those that would destroy the very 
being of it may have time to do their business, or escape. 
He bends all his forces against those that are above him, 
and, hke a freebom English mastiff, plays always at the 
head. He gathers his party as fanatics do a church, and 
admits all his admirers, how weak and slight soever ; for he 
beUeves it is argument of wisdom enough in them to ad- 
mire, or, as he has it, to understand him. When he has led 
his faction into any inconvenience, they all run into his 
mouth, as young snakes do into the old ones, and he de- 
fends them with his oratory as well as he is able ; for all 
his confidence depends upon his tongue more than his 
brain or heart, and if that fail, the others surrender imme- 
diately ; for though David says it is ** a two-edged sword," 
a wooden dagger is a better weapon to fight with. His 
judgment is hke a nice balance, that will turn with the 
twentieth part of a grain, but a little using renders it false, 
and it is not so good for use as one that will not stir with- 
out a greater weight 

A HARANGUER 

Is one that is so delighted with the sweet sound of his own 

tongue, that William Prynne will sooner lend an ear than 

he to anything else. His measure of talk is till his wind is 
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spent, and then he is not silenced, but becalmed. His ears 
have catched the itch of his tongue, and though he scratch 
them, like a beast with his hoof, he finds a pleasure in it 
A silenced minister has more mercy on the government, in 
a secure conventicle, than he has on the company that he 
is in. He shakes a man by the ear as a dog does a pig, 
and never loses his hold till he has tired himself as well as 
his patient. He does not talk to a man, but attack him, 
and whomsoever he can get into his hands he lays violent 
language on. If he can, he will run a man up against a wall, 
and hold him at a bay by the buttons, which he handles as 
bad as he does his person or the business he treats upon. 
When he finds him begin to sink, he holds him by the 
clothes, and feels him as a butcher does a calf before he 
kills him. He is a walking pillory, and crucifies more ears 
than a dozen standing ones. He will hold any argument 
rather than his tongue, and maintain both sides at his own 
charge j for he will tell you what you will say, though per- 
haps he does not intend to give you leave. He lugs men 
by the ears, as they correct children in Scotland, and will 
make them tingle while he talks with them, as some say 
they will do when a man is talked of in his absence. When 
he talks to a man he comes up close to him, and like an old 
soldier lets fly in his face, or claps the bore of his pistol to 
his ear and whispers aloud, that he may be sure not to miss . 
his mark. His tongue is always in motion, though very 
seldom to the purpose, like a barber's scissors, which are 
always snipping as well when they do not cut as when they 
do. His tongue is like a bagpipe drone, that has no stop, 
but makes a continual ugly noise as long as he can squeeze 
any wind out of himself He never leaves a man until he 
has run him down, and then ht mwd^ ^ ^^^aJ^ cs^^s. \sssi- 
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His way of argument is to talk all, and hear no contradic- 
tion. First he gives his antagonist the length of his wind, 
and then let him make his approaches if he can — ^he is sure 
to be beforehand with him. Of all dissolute diseases, the 
running of the tongue is the worst, and the hardest to be 
cured. If he happen at any time to be at a stand, and any 
man else begins to speak, he presently drowns him with his 
noise, as a water-dog makes a duck dive; for when you 
think he has done, he falls on and lets fly again, like a gun 
that will discharge nine times with one loading. He is a 
rattlesnake, that with his noise gives men warning to avoid 
him, otherwise he will make them wish they had. He is 
like a bell, good for nothing but to make a noise. He is 
like common fame, that speaks most and knows least. Lord 
Brooks, or a wild goose, always cackling when he is upon 
the wing. His tongue is like any kind of carriage, the less 
weight it bears the faster and easier it goes. He is so full 
of words that they run over, and are thrown away to no 
purpose ; and so empty of things, or sense, that his dryness 
has made his leaks so wide, whatsoever is put in him runs 
out immediately. He is so long in delivering himself, that 
those that hear him desire to be delivered too, or despatched 
out .of their pain. He makes his discourse the longer with 
often repeating " to be short," and talks much of " in fine,'' 
but never means to come near it. 

A RABBLE 

Is a congregation or assembly of the states-general, sent 
from their several and respective shops, stalls, and garrets. 
They are full of controversy, and every one of a several judg- 
ment concerning the business under present consideration, 
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whether it be mountebank, show, hanging, or ballad-singer. 
They meet, like Democritus's atoms, in vacuOy and by a 
fortuitous jostling together, produce the greatest and most 
savage beast in the whole world ; for though the members 
of it may have something of human nature while they are 
asunder, when they are put together they have none at all ; 
as a multitude of several sounds make one great noise, 
unlike all the rest, in which no one particular is distin- 
guished. They are a great dunghill, where all sorts of dirty 
and nasty humours meet and ferment ; for all the parts are 
in a perpetual tumult. It is no wonder they make strange 
churches, for they take naturally to any imposture, and 
have a great antipathy to truth and order, as being contrary 
to their original confusion. They are a herd of swine pos- 
sessed with a dry devil, that run after hanging instead of 
drowning. Once a month they go on pilgrimage to the 
gallows, to visit the sepulchres of their ancestors, as the 
Turks do once a week. When they come there they sing 
psalms, quarrel, and return full of satisfaction and narrative. 
When they break loose they are hke a public ruin, in which 
the highest parts lie undermost, and make the noblest 
fabrics heaps of rubbish. They are like the sea that is 
stirred into a tumult with every blast of wind that blows upon 
it, till it become a watery Apennine, and heap mountain 
billows upon one another, as once the giants did in the war 
with Heaven. A crowd is their proper element, in which 
they make their way with their shoulders, as pigs creep 
through hedges. Nothing in the world delights them so 
much as the ruin of great persons, or any calamity in which 
they have no share, though they get nothing by it They 
love nothing but themselves in the likeness of one another, 
and, like sheep, run all thg,t way the first goes, especially if 
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it be against their governors, whom they have a natural dis- 
affection to. 



A REBEL 

Is a voluntary bandit, a civil renegado, that renounces his 
obedience to his prince, to raise himself up on the public 
ruin. He is of great antiquity, perhaps before the creation, 
at least a pre-Adamite ; for Lucifer was the first of his family, 
and from him he derives himself in an indirect line. He 
finds fault with the government, that he may get it the easier 
into his own hands, ashmen use to undervalue what they 
have a desire to purchase. He is a botcher of politics, and 
a state-tinker, that makes flaws in the government only to 
mend them again. He goes for a public-spirited man, and 
his pretences are for the public good — that is, for the good 
of his own public spirit. He pretends to be a great lover 
of his country, as if it had given him love-powder, but it is 
merely out of natural affection to himself. He has a great 
itch to be handling of authority, though he cut his fingers 
with it ; and is resolved to raise himself, though it be but 
upon the gallows. He is all for peace and truth, but not 
without lying and fighting. He plays a game with the 
hangman for the clothes on his back, and when he throws 
out, he strips him to the skin. He dies in hempen sheets, 
and his body is hanged, like his ancestor Mohammed's, in the 
air. He might have lived longer, if the Destinies had not 
spun his thread of hfe too strong. He is sure never to 
come to an untimely end ; for by the course of law his glass 
was out long before. He calls rebellion and treason laying 
out of himself for the public ; but being found to be false, 
unlawful coin, he was seized upon, and cut in pieces, 
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and hanged for falsifying himself. His espousing of quar- 
rels proves as fatal to his country as the Parisian wedding 
did to France. He is like a bell, that was made of purpose 
to be hanged. He is a diseased part of the body politic, to 
which all the bad humours gather. He picks straws out of 
the government like a madman, and startles at them when 
he has done. He endeavours to raise himself, like a boy's 
kite, by being pulled against the wind. After all his en- 
deavours and designs, he is at length promoted to the 
gallows, which is performed with a cavalcade suitable to his 
dignity ; and after much ceremony, he is installed by the 
hangman, with the general applause of all men, and dies 
singing like a swan. 

A RISKER 

Exposed himself to very great hazards, when he had no 
other way in the world to dispose of himself so well He 
ventured very hard to serve the king in doing the duty of 
his place — that is, in putting him to charges, when he had 
nothing for himself He never forsook him in his greatest 
extremities, but ate and drank truly and faithfully upon him, 
when he knew not how to do so anywhere else. For all 
the service he was capable of doing his master was the very 
same with that of Bel and the Dragon's clerks, to eat up his 
meat, and drink up his d»ink for him. He was very in- 
dustrious to promote his affairs to as high a rate as he could, 
and improved his revenue by increasing his expenses to the 
uttermost of his power. It is true he ventured all he had — 
that is, himself— in the king's service ; for he left nothing be- 
hind him but his debts, and to avoid these and persecution 
he was glad to fly to him for protection. He served him 
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freely, as soldiers are said to be volunteers that take up 
arms because they know not how to live otherwise. He 
forsook his native country because it forsook him before, 
and cast himself upon the king, who knew as little what to 
do with him as he did with himself. As for neglecting his 
own affairs, nobody knows what that means, unless it be 
that he did not betray the king, when he might have gotten 
money to do it, as some others of his fellows did. And 
these are all the great and meritorious services he has done, 
for which he believes the king is so far behind-hand with 
him, that he will never be able to come out of his debt : 
for all men are apt to set very high rates upon ever so little 
that they do for kings, as if they were to be over-reckoned 
by their prerogatives ; or that it were the mark of majesty 
and power to make men thieves, and give them leave to 
cheat ; that it were a flower of the crown to be first served 
with all sorts of cheats and impostors, for the management 
of the royal revenue, before the subject can be admitted to 
furnish themselves for their necessary occasions. He is 
persuaded that he deserved so well of the king in being a 
burden to him in his necessities, that he ought to be allowed 
to be one to the nation for ever after. He is as confident 
that he contributed as much as any man to the king's re- 
storation, which is very true ; for he did what he could, and 
though that were nothing, yet no man can do more. The 
most desperate of all his risks was to venture over the sea 
by water, with private instructions or privy seals to borrow 
money for the king's use, and venture it at play for his own, 
in which he often miscarried ; for the plot being discovered, 
all the money was lost, except some small sums that he laid 
out for his necessary charges. In tender consideration of 
a,ll which great services and sufferings, he believes the king 
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is obliged in honour and conscience to grant him a brief to 
beg of him all the days of his life, and deny him nothing 
that he shall demand according to the rules of the court, 
and in case of refusal, to prosecute his suit till he recover it 
against him by main importunity. 



A TIME-SERVER 

Wears his religion, reason, and understanding always in the 
mode ; and endeavours, as far as he can, to be one of the 
first in the fashion, let it change as often as it can. He 
makes it his business, like a politic epicure, to enter- 
tain his opinion, faith, and judgment with nothing but 
what he finds to be most in season ; and is as careful to 
make his understanding ready according to the present 
humour of affairs, as the gentleman was that used every 
morning to put on his clothes by the weather-glass. He 
has the same reverend esteem of the modem age, as an 
antiquary has for venerable antiquity ; and, like a glass, re- 
ceives readily any present object, but takes no notice of that 
which is past or to come. He is always r^ady to become 
anything as the times shall please to dispose of him, but is 
really nothing of himself ; for he that sails before every wind 
can be bound for no port He accounts it blasphemy to 
speak against anything in present vogue, how vain or ridi- 
culous soever, and arch-heresy to approve of anything, 
though .ever so good and wise, that is laid by ; and there- 
fore casts his judgment and understanding upon occasion, as 
bucks do their horns when the season arrives to breed new 
against the next to be cast again. He is very zealous to 
shew himself, upon all occasions, a true member of the 
church for the time being, th^t ha^iiO\.\N\'^\'t^.^\.'5.^axiJ$sR.'\ss. 
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his conscience against the doctrine or discipline of it, as it 
stands at present, or shall do hereafter, unsight unseen ; for 
he is resolved to be always for the truth, which he beUeves 
is never so plainly demonstrated as in that character that 
says, ^* It is great, and prevails," and in that sense only fit to 
be adhered to by a prudent man, who will never be kinder 
to truth than she is to him; for suffering is a very evil 
effect, and not hke to proceed from a good cause. He is a 
man of a right public spirit, for he resigns himself wholly to 
the will and pleasure of the times ; and like a zealous im- 
pUcit patriot, believes as the state believes, though he neither 
knows nor cares to know what that is. 



A HUFFING COURTIER 

Is a cipher that has no value himself, but from the place he 
stands in. All his happiness consists in the opinion he be- 
lieves others have of it. This is his faith, but as it is here" 
tical and erroneous, though he suffer much tribulation for it, 
he continues obstinate, and not to be convinced. He flut- 
ters up and down like a butterfly in a garden ; and while he 
is pruning of his peruke takes occasion to contemplate his 
legs and the symmetry of his breeches. He is part of the 
furniture of the rooms, and serves for a walking picture, a 
moving piece of arras. His business is only to be seen, and 
he performs it with admirable industry, placing himself al- 
ways in the best light, looking wonderfully politic, and cau- 
tious whom he mixes withal. His occupation is to shew his 
clothes, and if they could but walk themselves, they would 
save him the labour, and do his work as well as himself. 
His immunity from varlets is his freehold, and he were a 
lost man without it His clothes are but his tailor's Hvery, 
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which he gives him, for it is ten to one he never pays for 
them. He is very careful to discover the lining of his coat, 
that you may not suspect any want of integrity or flaw in 
him from the skin outwards. His tailor is his creator, and 
makes him of nothing ; and though he lives by faith in him, 
he is perpetually committing iniquities against him. His 
soul dwells in the outside of him, like that of a hollow tree; 
and if you do but peel the bark ofif him he deceases imme- 
diately. His carriage of himself is the wearing of his clothes, 
and, like the cinnamon-tree, his bark is better than his body. 
His looking big is rather a tumour than greatness. He is 
an idol that has just so much value as other men give him 
that believe in him, but none of his own. He makes his 
ignorance pass for reserve, and, like a hunting-nag, leaps 
over what he cannot get through. He has just so much of 
politics, as hostlers in the university have Latin. He is as 
humble as a Jesuit to his superior ; but repays himself again 
in insolence over those that are below him, and with a gen- 
erous scorn despises those that can neither dp him good 
nor hurt. He adores those that may do him good, though 
he knows they never will ; and despises those that would not 
hurt him if they could. The court is his church, and he 
believes as that believes, and cries up and down everything 
as he finds it pass there. It is a great comfort to him to 
think that some who do not know him may perhaps 
take him for a lord ; and while that thought lasts he looks 
bigger than usual, and forgets his acquaintance ; and that is 
the reason why he will sometimes know you and sometimes 
not. Nothing but want of money or credit puts him in 
mind that he is mortal ; but then he trusts Providence that 
somebody will trust him ; and in expectation of that hopes 
for a better life, and that his debts will never rise up in judg- 
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ment against him. To get in debt is to labour in his voca- 
tion ; but to pay is to forfeit his protection ; for what is that 
worth to one that owes nothing 1 His employment being 
only to wear his clothes, the whole account of his life and 
actions is recorded in shopkeepers' books, that are his faith- 
ful historiographers to their own posterity ; and he believes 
he loses so much reputation, as he pays off his debts ; and 
that no man wears his clothes in fashion that pays for them, 
for nothing is further from the mode. He believes that he 
that runs in debt is beforehand with those that trust him, 
and only those that pay are behind. His brains are turned 
giddy, like one that walks on the top of a house ; and that is 
the reason it is so troublesome to him to look downwards. 
He is a kind of spectrum, and his clothes are the shape he 
takes to appear and walk in ; and when he puts them off he 
vanishes. He runs as busily out of one room into another, 
as a great practiser does in Westminster Hall from one court 
to another. When he accosts a lady, he puts both ends of 
his microcosm in motion, by making legs at one end, and 
combing his peruke at the other. His garniture is the 
sauce to his clothes, and he walks in his portcannons like 
one that stalks in long grass. Every motion of him cries 
" Vanity of vanities, all is vanity," quoth the Preacher. He 
rides himself like a well-managed horse, reins in his neck, 
and walks terra terra. He carries his elbows backward, 
as if he were pinioned like a trust-up fowl, and moves as 
stiff as if he were on the spit. His hat has been long in a 
consumption of the fashion, and is now almost worn to no- 
thing : if it do not recover quickly, it will grow too little for 
a head of garlic. He wears garniture on the toes of his 
shoes to justify his pretensions to the gout, or such other 
malady that for the time being is most in fashion or request. 
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When he salutes a friend, he pulls off his hat as women 
do their vizard-masks. His ribbons are of the true com- 
plexion of his mind, a kind of painted cloud or gaudy rain- 
bow, that has no colour of itself but what it borrows from 
reflection. He is as tender of his clothes as a coward is of 
his flesh, and as loath to have them disordered. His bravery 
is all his happiness ; and, like Atlas, he carries his heaven 
on his back. He is like the golden fleece, a fine outside on 
a sheep's back. He is a monster, or an Indian creature, that 
is good for nothing in the world but to be seen. He puts 
himself up into a sedan, like a fiddle in a case, and is taken 
out again for the ladies to play upon. His cook and valet- 
de-chambre conspire to dress dinner and him so punctually 
together, that the one may not be ready before the other. 
As peacocks and ostriches have the gaudiest and finest fea- 
thers, yet cannot fly, so all his bravery is to flutter only. 
The beggars call him " my lord," and he takes them at 
their words, and pays them for it. If you praise him, he is 
so true and faithful to the mode, that he never fails to make 
you a present of himself, and will not be refused, though 
you know not what to do with him when you have him. 

A COURT-BEGGAR 

Waits at court, as a dog does under a tabie, to catch what 
falls, or force it from his fellows if he can. When a man is 
in a fair way to be hanged that is richly worth it, or has 
hanged himself, he puts in to be his heir and succeed him, 
and pretends as much merit as another, as no doubt he has 
great reason to do, if all things were rightly considered. He 
thinks it vain to deserve well of his prince, as long as he 
can do his business more easily by begging \ for the same 
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idle laziness possesses him that does the rest of his fraternity, 
that had rather take an alms than work for their livings ; 
and therefore he accounts merit a more uncertain and 
tedious way of rising, and sometimes dangerous. He values 
himself and his place not upon the honour or allowances 
of it, but the convenient opportunity of begging, as King 
Clause's courtiers do when they have obtained of the supe- 
rior powers a good station where three ways met, to exercise 
the function in. The more ignorant, foolish, and undeserving 
he is, provided he be but impudent enough, which all such 
seldom fail to be, the better he thrives in his calling, as 
others in the same way gain more by their sores and broken 
limbs, than those that are sound and in health. He always 
undervalues what he gains, because he comes easily by it ; 
and how rich soever he proves, is resolved never to be satis- 
fied, as being, like a friar minor, bound by his order to be 
always a beggar. He is, like King Agrippa, almost a 
Christian ; for though he never begs anything of God, yet he 
does very much of his vicegerent the king that is next him. 
He spends lavishly what he gets, because it costs him so 
little pains to get more, but pays nothing ; for, if he should, 
his privilege would be of no use at all to him, and he does 
not care to part with anything of his right. He finds it his 
best way to be always craving, because he lights many times 
upon things that are disposed of or not beggable ; but if one 
hit, it pays for twenty that miscarry ; even as those virtuosos 
of his profession at large ask as well of those that give them 
nothing, as those few that out of charity give them some- 
thing. When he has past almost all offices, as other beg- 
gars do from constable to constable, and after meets with a 
stop, it does but encourage him to be more industrious in 
watching the next opportunity, to repair the charge he has 
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been at to no purpose. He has his emissaries, that are al- 
ways hunting out for discoveries, and when they bring him 
in anything that he judges too heavy for his own interest to 
carry, he takes in others to join with him, (Hke bUnd men and 
cripples that beg in consort,) and if they prosper they share, 
and give the jackal some small snip for his pains in questing, 
that is if he has any further use of him, otherwise he leaves 
him, like virtue, to reward himself; and because he deserves 
well, which he does by no means approve of, gives him that 
which he beheves to be the fittest recompense of all merit, 
just nothing. He believes that, the king's restoration being 
upon his birthday, he is bound to observe it all the days of 
his life, and grant, as some other kings have done upon the 
same occasion, whatever is demanded of him, though it were 
the one-half of his kingdont 

A POLITICIAN 

Is a speculative statesman, student in the liberal art of free 
government, that did all his exercises in the late times of 
cursed memory at the Rota, but is not yet admitted to prac- 
tise. He is a state-empiric, that has receipts for all the 
infirmities of governments, but knows nothing of their con- 
stitutions, nor how to proportion his dose. He dissects the 
body-politic into controversies, as anatomists do the body 
of a man, and mangles every part, only to find out new dis- 
putes. He weighs ever3rthing in the balance of property, 
which at first would turn with the fortieth part of a grain, 
but since by use is worn so false, that it inclines one way 
more than the other most abominably. He shapes dirty 
governments on his Rota like pipkins, that never prove 
without some crack or flaw. He is always finding out of 
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expedients, but they are such as light in his way by chance, 
and nobody else would stoop to take up. The harder he 
charges his head with politics, the more it recoils and is 
nearer cracking ; for, though in matters of action the more 
experience a man has the more he knows, it fares otherways 
with speculations, in which an error is seldom discovered, 
until it be reduced to practice ; and if but one of these creep 
in among his contemplations, it makes way for others to 
follow, and the further he pursues his thoughts, the further 
he is out of his way. He derives the pedigree of govern- 
ment from its first original, from which all that are at pre- 
sent in the world are lineally descended. He is wonder- 
fully enamoured of a commonwealth, which every one may 
have to do with ; but cannot abide monarchy, because it is 
honest and confined to one. He despises the present 
government, let it be what it will, and prefers the old Greek 
and Roman, like those that wear long beards, trunk- hose, 
and ruffs, but never considers that in that they are more 
fantastic than those that affect the newest fashions. 

A STATE-CONVERT 

Is a thrifty penitent that never left rebellion until it left 
him. He has always appeared very faithful and constant to 
his principles to the very last; for as he first engaged 
against the crown for no other reason but his own advan- 
tages, so he afterwards faced about, and declared for it for 
the very same consideration ; and, when there was no more 
to be made of it, was thoroughly convinced, and renounced 
it from the bottom of his heart He was very much un- 
satisfied in his conscience with the government of the 
Church, as long as Presbytery bore the bag and had money 
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to receive for betraying Christ ; but as soon as those saints 
were gulled and cheated of all, and that the covenant began 
to be no better than a beggarly ceremony, his eyes were 
presently opened, and all his scruples vanished in a moment. 
He did his endeavour to keep out the king as long as he 
could possibly j but when there was no hopes left to prevail 
any longer, he made a virtue of necessity, and appeared 
among the foremost of those that were most earnest to 
bring him in ; and, like Lipsius's dog, resolved to have his 
share in that which he was able to defend no longer. What 
he gained by serving against the king he laid out to pur- 
chase profitable employments in^ his service ; for he is one 
that will neither obey nor rebel against him for nothing ; and 
though he inclines naturally to the latter, yet he has so 
much of a saint left as to deny himself when he cannot 
have his will, and denounce against self-seeking until he is 
sure to find what he looks for. He pretends to be the only 
man in the world that brought in the king, which is in one 
sense very true ; for if he had not driven him out first, it had 
been impossible ever to have brought him in. He endures 
his preferment patiently, (though he esteems it no better 
than a relapse,) merely for the profit he receives by it ; and 
prevails with himself to be satisfied with that and the hopes 
of seeing better times, and then resolves to appear himself 
again, and let the world see he is no changeling : and 
therefore he rejoices in his heart at any miscarriages of 
state affairs, and endeavours to improve them to the utter- 
most, partly to vindicate his own former actions, and partly 
in hope to see the times come about again to him, as he did 
to them. 
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A MODERN STATESMAN 

Owns his election from free grace, in opposition to merits 
or any foresight of good works ; for he is chosen, not for 
his abilities or fitness for his employment, but, like a tales 
in a jury, for happening to be near in court. If there were 
any other consideration in it, (which is a hard question to 
the wise,) it was only because he was held able enough to 
be a counsellor extraordinary for the indifference and negli- 
gence of his understanding, and consequent probability of 
doing no hurt, if no good ; for why should not such prove 
the safest physicians to the body politic, as well as they do 
to the natural % Or else some near friend, or friend's friend, 
helped him to the place, that engaged for his honesty and 
good behaviour in it. Howsoever, he is able to sit still, and 
look wise according to his best skill and cunning ; and, 
though he understand no reason, serve for one that does j 
and be most steadfastly of that opinion that is most like to 
prevail If he be a great person, he is chosen, as aldermen 
are in the city, for being rich enough, and fines to be taken 
in, as those do to be left out ; and money being the measure 
of all things, it is sufficient to justify all his other talents, 
and render them, like itself, good and current. As for wis- 
dom and judgment with those other out-of-fashioned quali- 
fications, which have been so highly esteemed heretofore, 
they have not been found to be so useful in this age, since 
it has invented scantlings for politics, that will move with 
the strength of a child, and yet carry matters of very great 
weight ; and that raillery and fooling is proved by frequent 
experiments to be the more easy and certain way. For as 
the Germans heretofore were observed to be wisest when 
they were drunk, and knew not how to dissemble ; so are 
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our modem statesmen when they are mad, and use no re- 
served cunning in their consultations. And as the Church 
of Rome and that of the Turks esteem ignorant persons the 
most devout, there is no reason why this age, that seems to 
incline to the opinions of them both, should not as well 
believe them to be the most prudent and judicious; for 
heavenly wisdom does by the confession of men far exceed 
all the subtlety and prudence of this world. The heathen 
priests of old never delivered oracles but when they were 
drunk, and mad or distracted, and who knows why our modern 
oracles may not as well use the same method in all their 
proceedings. Howsoever, he is as ably qualified to govern 
as that sort of opinion that is said to govern all the world, 
and is perpetually false and foolish ; and if his opinions are 
always so, they have the fairer title to their pretensions. 
He is sworn to advise no further than his skill and cunning 
will enable him, and the less he has of either, the sooner he 
despatches his business ; and despatch is no mean virtue 
in a statesman. 

THE SEDITIOUS MAN 

Is a civil mutineer, and as all mutinies for the most part are 
for pay, if it were not for that he would never trouble himself 
with it His business is to kindle and blow up discontents 
against the government, that when they are inflamed, he 
may have the fairer opportunity to rob and plunder, while 
those that are concerned are employed in quenching it 
He endeavours to raise tumults, and, if he can, civil war, a 
remedy which no man that means well to his country can 
endure to think on, though the disease were never so des- 
perate. He is 3: state mountebank, whose business is to 
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persuade the people that they are not well in health, that 
he may get their money to make them worse. If he be a 
preacher, he has the advantage of all others of his tribe, for 
he has a way to vent sedition by wholesale ; and as the 
foulest purposes have most need of the fairest pretences, so 
when sedition is masked under the veil of piety, religion, 
conscience, and holy duty, it propagates wonderfully among 
the rabble, and he vents more in an hour from the pulpit 
than others by news and politics can do in a week. Next 
him writers and libellers are most pernicious ; for though 
the contagion they disperse spreads slower and with less 
force than preaching, yet it lasts longer, and in time extends 
to more, and with less danger to the author, who is not 
easily discovered, if he use any care to conceal himself. 
And therefore as we see stinging flies vex and provoke 
cattle most immediately before storms, so multitudes of 
those kinds of vermin do always appear to stir up the 
people before the beginning of all troublesome times ; and 
nobody knows who they are, or from whence they came, 
but only that they were printed the present year, that they 
may not lose the advantage of being known to be new. 
Some do it only out of humour and envy, or desire to see 
those that are above them pulled down, and others raised 
in their places ; as if they held it a kind of freedom to 
change their governors, though they continue in the same 
condition themselves still, only they are little better 
pleased with it, in observing the dangers greatness is ex- 
posed to. He delights in nothing so much as civil commo- 
tions, and, like a porpoise, always plays before a storm. 
Paper and tinder are both made of the same material — rags, 
but he converts them both into the same again, and makes 
his paper tinder. 
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A FACTIOUS MEMBER 

Is sent out laden with the wisdom and politics of the place , 
he serves for, and has his own freight and custom free. 
He is trusted, like a factor, to trade for a society, but endea-v 
vours to turn all the public to his own private advantages. 
He has no instructions but his pleasure, and therefore strives 
to have his privileges as large. He is very wise in his 
politic capacity, as having a full share in the house, and an 
implicit right to every man's reason, though he has none of 
his own, which makes him appear so simple out of it. He 
believes all reason of state consists in faction, as all wisdom 
in haranguing, of which he is so fond that he had rather 
the nation should perish than continue ignorant of his great 
abilities that way; though he that observes his gestures, 
words, and delivery, will find them so perfectly agreeable 
to the rules of the house, that he cannot but conclude he 
learnt his oratory the very same way that jackdaws and par- 
rots practise by. For he coughs, and spits, and blows his 
nose with that discreet and prudent caution, that you would 
think he had buried his talent in a handkerchief, and were 
now pulling it out to dispose of it to a better advantage. 
He stands and presumes so much upon " the privileges of 
the house," as if every member were a tribune of the people, 
and had as absolute power as they had in Rome, according 
to the lately established fimdamental custom and practice 
of their quartered predecessors of unhappy memory. He 
endeavours to shew his wisdom in nothing more than in 
appearing very much unsatisfied with the present manage- 
ment of state affairs, although he knows nothing of the 
reasons, so much the better \ for the thing is the more diffi- 
cult, and argues his judgment and insight the greater ; for 
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any man can judge that understands the reasons of what he 
does, but very few know how to judge mechanically without 
understanding why or wherefore. It is sufficient to assure 
him that the public money has been diverted from the 
proper uses it was raised for, because he has had no share 
of it himself; and the government ill managed, because 
he has no hand in it, which truly is a very great grievance 
to the people, that understand, by himself and -his party, 
that are their representatives, and ought to understand for 
them, how able he is for it. He fathers all his own pas- 
sions and concerns on the people, because, being intrusted 
by them without articles or conditions, they are bound to 
acknowledge whatsoever he does as their own act and deed. 

A LIBELLER 

Is a certain classic author that handles his subject-matter 
very ruggedly, and endeavours with his own evil words to 
corrupt another man's good manners. All his works treat 
but of two things — his own malice and another man's faults, 
both which he describes in very proper and pertinent lan- 
guage. He is not much concerned whether what he writes be 
true or false, that is nothing to his purpose, which aims only 
at filthy and bitter ; and therefore his language is, like pic- 
tures of the devil, the fouler the better. He robs a man of 
his good name, not for any good it will do him, (for he dare 
not own it,) but merely, as a jackdaw steals money, for his 
pleasure. His malice has the same success with other men's 
charity, to be rewarded in private ; for all he gets is but his 
own private satisfaction, and the testimony of an evil con- 
science ; for which, if it be discovered, he suffers the worst 
kind of martyrdom, and is paid with condign punishment. 
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so that at the best he has but his labour for his pains. He 
deals with a man as the Spanish Inquisition does with here- 
tics, clothes him in a coat painted with hellish shapes of 
fiends, and so shews him to the rabble, to render him the 
more odious. He is Kke the devil, tliat sows tares in the 
dark, and while a man sleeps plants weeds among his com. 
When he ventures to fall foul on the government or any 
great persons, if he has not a special care to keep himself, 
like a conjurer, safe in his circle, he raises a spirit that falls 
foul on himself and carries him to limbo, where his neck 
is clapped up in the hole, out of which it is never released 
until he has paid his ears down on the nail for fees. He is 
in a worse condition than a schoolboy ; for when he is dis- 
covered, he is whipped for his exercise, whether it be well or 
ill done; so that he takes a wrong course to shew his wit, when 
his best way to do so is to conceal it ; otherwise he shews 
his folly instead of his wit, and pays dear for the mistake. 

A KNIGHT OF THE POST 

Is a retailer of oaths, a deposition-monger, an evidence- 
maker that lives by the labour of his conscience. He takes 
money to kiss the gospel, as Judas did Christ when he be- 
trayed Him. As " a good conscience is a continual feast," 
so an ill one is with him his daily food. He plies at a court 
of justice, as porters do at a market ; and his business is to 
bear witness, as they do burdens, for any man that will pay 
them for it. He will swear his ears through an inch board, 
and wears them merely by favour of the court ; for being 
amicus curicBy they are willing to let him keep the pillory out of 
possession, though he has forfeited his right never so often ; 
for when he is once outed of his ears, he is past his labour, 
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and can do the commonwealth of practisers no more ser- 
vice. He is a false weight in the balance of justice; and 
as a lawyer's tongue is the tongue of the balance, that 
inclines either way, according as the weight of the bribe 
inclines it, so does his. He lays one hand on the book, 
and the other is in the plaintiff's or defendant's pocket. 
He feeds upon his conscience, as a monkey eats his tail. 
He kisses the book to shew he renounces and takes his 
leave of it. Many a parting kiss has he given the gospel. 
He pollutes it with his lips oftener than a hypocrite. He 
is a sworn officer of every court, and a great practiser; 
is admitted within the bar, and makes good what the rest of 
the council say. The attorney and solicitor fee and instruct 
him in the case, and he ventures as far for his client as any 
man, to be laid by the ears. He speaks more to the point 
than any other, yet gives false ground to his brethren of the 
jury, that they seldom come near the jack. His oaths are 
so brittle, that not one in twenty of them will hold the tak- 
ing, but fly as soon as they are out. He is worse than an 
ill conscience ; for that bears true witness, but his is always 
false ; and though his own conscience be said to be a thou- 
sand witnesses, he will outswear and outface them alL He 
believes it no sin to bear false witnessyj?^ his neighbour, that 
pays him for it, because it is not forbidden, but only to bear 
false witness against his neighbour. 

A RANTER 

Is a fanatic Hector, that has found out by a very strange 
way of new light how to transform all the devils into angels 
of light ; for he believes all religion consists in looseness, and 
that sin and vice is the whole duty of man. He puts off the 
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old man, but puts it on again upon the new one, and makes 
his pagan vices serve to preserve his Christian virtues from 
wearing out ; for if he should use his piety and devotion al- 
ways, it would hold out but a little while. He is loath that 
iniquity and vice should be thrown away, as long as there 
may be good use of it ; for if that which is wickedly gotten 
may be disposed to pious uses, why should not wickedness 
itself as well % He believes himself shot-free against all the 
attempts of the devil, the world, and the flesh, and therefore 
is not afraid to attack them in their own quarters, and en- 
counter them at their own weapons. For as strong bodies 
may freely venture to do and suffer that, without any hurt 
to themselves, which would destroy those that are feeble ; 
so a saint, that is strong in grace, may boldly engage him- 
self in those great sins and iniquities that would easily damn 
a weak brother, and yet come off never the worse. He be- 
lieves deeds of darkness to be only those sins that are com- 
mitted in private, not those that are acted openly and owned. 
He is but a hypocrite turned the wrong side outward ; for 
as the one wears his vices within and the other without, so 
when they are counterchanged the Ranter becomes a hy- 
pocrite, and the hypocrite an able Ranter. His church is 
the devil's chapeL He is a monster produced by the mad- 
ness of this latter age ; but if it had been his fate to have 
been whelped in old Rome, he had passed for a prodigy, 
and been received among raining of stones and the speak- 
ing of bulls, and would have put a stop to all public affairs 
until he had been expiated. Nero clothed Christians in 
the skins of wild beasts ; but he wraps wild beasts in the 
skins of Christians. 
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A LAWYER 

Is a retailer of justice, that uses false lights, false weights, 
and false measures. He measures right and wrong by his 
retaining fee, and, like a French duellist, engages on that 
side that first bespeaks him, though it be against his 
own brother, ,not because it is rijght, but merely upon 
a punctilio of profit, which is better than honour to him, 
because riches will buy nobility, and nobility' nothing, as 
having no intrinsic value. He sells his opinion, and en- 
gages to maintain the title against all that claim under him, 
but no further. He puts it off upon his word, which he be- 
lieves himself not bound to make good, because when he 
has parted with his right to it, it is no longer his. He keeps 
no justice for his own use, as being a commodity of his own 
growth, which he never buys, but only sells to others ; and 
as no man goes worse shod than the shoemaker, so no man 
is more out of justice than he who gets his living by it. He 
draws bills, as children do lots at a lottery, and is paid as 
much for blanks as prizes. He undoes a man with the 
same privilege as a doctor kills him, and is paid as well for 
it, as if he preserved him, in which he is very impartial, but 
in nothing else. He believes it no fault in himself to err in 
judgment, because that part of the law belongs to the judge, 
and not to him. His best opinions and his worst are all of 
a price, like good wine and bad in a tavern, in which he 
does not deal so fairly as those who, if they know what you 
are willing to bestow, can tell how to fit you accordingly. 
When his law lies upon his hands, he will afford a good 
pennyworth, and rather pettifog and turn common barrator 
than be out of employment. His opinion is one thing 
while it is his own, and another when it is paid for; for 
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the property being altered, the case alters also. When 
his counsel is not for his client's turn, he will never 
take it back again, though it be never the worse, nor allow 
him anything for it, yet will sell the same over and over 
again, to as many as come to him for it His pride in- 
creases with his practice, and the fuller of business he is, 
like a sack, the bigger he looks. He crowds to the bar 
like a pig through a hedge ; and his gown is fortified with 
flankers about the shoulders, to guard his ears from being 
galled with elbows. He draws his bills more extravagant 
and unconscionable than a tailor ; for if you cut off two- 
thirds in the beginning, middle, or end, that which is left 
will be more reasonable and nearer to sense than the whole, 
and yet he is paid for all ; for when he draws up a business, 
like a captain that makes false musters, he produces as 
many loose and idle words as he can possibly come by, until 
he has received for them, and then turns them off, and re- 
tains only those that are to the purpose; this he calls 
drawing of breviates. All that appears of his studies is in 
short time converted into wastepaper, tailor's measures, and 
heads for children's drums. He appears very violent against 
the other side, and rails to please his client, as they do 
children, " Give me a blow and I '11 strike him, ah naughty!" 
&c. This makes him seem very zealous for the good of his 
client, and though the cause go against him, he loses no 
credit by it, especially if he fall foul on the counsel of the 
other side, which goes for no more among them than it does 
with those virtuous persons that quarrel and fight in the 
streets, to pick the pockets of those that look on. He hangs 
men's estates and fortunes on the slightest curiosities and 
feeblest niceties imaginable, and undoes them like the story 
of breaking a horse's back with a feather, or sinking a ship 
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with a single drop of water ; as if right and wrong were only 
notional, and had no relation at all to practice, (which 
always requires more solid foundations ;) or reason and truth 
did wholly consist in the right spelling of letters, when, as 
the subtler things are, the nearer they are to nothing, so the 
subtler words and notions are the nearer they are to non- 
sense. He overruns Latin and French with greater bar- 
barism than the Goths did Italy and France, and makes as 
mad a confusion of language by mixing both with English. 
Nor does he use English much better, for he clogs it so with 
words, that the sense becomes as thick as puddle, and is 
utterly lost to those that have not the trick of skipping over 
where it is impertinent. He has but one termination for all 
Latin words, and that is a dash. He is very just to the first 
syllables of words, but always bobtails the last, in which the 
sense most of all consists, like a cheat that does a man all 
right at the first, that he may put a trick upon him in the 
end. He is an apprentice to the law without a master, is 
his own pupil, and has no tutor but himself — that is, a fool. 
He will screw and wrest law as unmercifully as a tumbler 
does his body, to lick up money with his tongue. He is a 
Swiss that professes mercenary arms, will fight for him that 
gives him best pay, and, like an Italian bravo, will fall foul on 
any man's reputation that he receives a retaining fee against 
If he could but maintain his opinions as well as they do him, 
he were a very just and righteous man ; but when he has 
made his most of it he leaves it, like his client, to shift for 
itself. He fetches money out of his throat like a juggler ; 
and as the rabble in the country value gentlemen by their 
housekeeping and their eating, so is he supposed to have so 
much law as he has kept commons, and the abler to deal 
with clients by how much the more he has devoured of Inns- 
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of-Court mutton ; and it matters not whether he keep his 
study, so h^ has but kept commons. He never ends a suit, 
but prunes it, that it may grow the faster, and yield a greater 
increase of strife. The wisdom of the law is to admit of all 
the petty, mean, real injustices in the world, to avoid im- 
aginary possible great ones that may perhaps fall out His 
client finds the Scripture fulfilled in him, that " it is better 
to part with a coat too, than go to law for a cloak f for " as 
the best laws are made of the worst manners," even so are 
the best lawyers of the worst men. He hums about West- 
minster Hall, and returns home with his pockets, like a bee 
with his thighs, laden ; and that which Horace says of an 
ant, " Ore trahit quodcunque potest, atque addit acervo," is 
true of him, for he gathers all his heap with the labour of 
his mouth, rather than his brain and hands. He values him- 
self, as a carman does his horse, by the money he gets, and 
looks down upon all that gain less as scoundrels. The law 
is like that double-formed, ill-begotten monster that was kept 
in an intricate labyrinth and fed with men's flesh, for it 
devours all that come within the mazes of it, and have not a 
clue to find the way out again. He has as little kindness 
for the statute law, as Catholics have for the Scripture, but 
adores the common law as they do tradition, and both for 
the very same reason; for the statute law being certain, 
written and designed to reform and prevent corruptions and 
abuses in the affairs of the world, (as the Scriptures are in 
matters of religion,) he finds it many times a great obstruc- 
tion to the advantage and profit of his practice ; whereas 
the common law being unwritten, or written in an unknown 
language, which very few understand but himself, is the more 
phable and easy to serve all his purposes, being utterly ex- 
posed to what interpretation and construction his interest and 
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' occasions shall at any time incline him to give it ; and differs 
only from arbitrary power in this, that the one gives no ac- 
count of itself at all, and the other such a one as is perhaps 
worse than none — that is, implicit and not to be understood, 
or subject to what construction he pleases to put upon it. 



A LITIGIOUS MAN 

Goes to law to spend his money and satisfy his concupis- 
cence of wrangling. He is a constant customer to the old 
reverend gentlewoman Law, and believes her to be very 
honest, though she picks his pockets and puts a thousand 
tricks and guUeries upon him. He has a strange kindness 
for " an action of the case/' but a most passionate loyalty 
for the " king's writ." A well-drawn bill and answer will 
draw him all the world over, and a breviate as far as the line. 
He enters the lists at Westminster like an old tilter, runs 
his course in law, and breaks an oath or two instead of a 
lance ; and if he can but unhorse the defendant and get the 
sentence of the judges on his side, he marches off in tri- 
umph. He prefers a cry of lawyers at the bar before any 
pack of the best mouthed dogs in all the north. He has 
commonly once a term a trial of skill with some other 
professor of the noble science of contention at the several 
weapons of bill and answer, forgery, perjury, subornation, 
champarty, affidavit, common barratry, maintenance, &c, 
and, though he come off with the worst, he does not greatly 
care, so he can but have another bout for it. He fights 
with bags of money as they did heretofore with sandbags, 
and he that has the. heaviest has the advantage and knocks 
down the otlier, right or wrong, and he suffers the penalties 
of the law for having no more money to shew in the case. 
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He is a client by his order, and votary of the long robe ; 
and though he were sure the devil invented it to hide his 
cloven feet, he has the greater reverence for it ; for as evil 
manners produce good laws, the worse the inventor was, the 
better the thing may be. He keeps as many " knights of the 
post" to swear for him as the king does poor knights at 
Windsor to pray for him. When he is defendant, and like 
to be worsted in a suit, he puts in a cross bill and becomes 
plaintiff; for the plaintiff is eldest hand, and has not only 
that advantage, but is uivderstood to be the better friend to 
the coiut, and is considered for it accordingly. 

A KNAVE 

Is like a tooth-drawer, that maintains his own teeth in con- 
stant eating by pulling out those of other men. He is an 
ill moral philosopher, of villanous principles, and as bad 
practice. His tenets are to hold what he can get, right or 
wrong. His tongue and his heart are always at variance, 
and fall out, like rogues in the street, to pick somebod/s 
pocket. They never agree but, like Herod and Pilate, to 
do mischief. His conscience never stands in his light when 
the devil holds a candle to him, for he has stretched it so 
thin that it is transparent. He is an engineer of treachery, 
fraud, and perfidiousness, and knows how to manage mat- 
ters of great weight with very little force, by the advantage 
of his trepanning screws. He is very skilful in all the 
mechanics of cheat, the mathematical magic of imposture, 
and will outdo the expectation of the most credulous, to 
their own admiration and undoing. He is an excellent 
founder, and will melt down a leaden fool and cast him into 
what form he pleases. He is like a pike in a pond, that 
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lives by rapine, and will sometimes venture on one of his 
own kind and devour a knave as big as himself. He will 
swallow a fool a great deal bigger than himself; and if he 
can but get his head within his jaws, will carry the rest of 
him hanging out at his mouth, until by degrees he has 
digested him all. He has a hundred tricks to slip his neck 
out of the pillory without leaving his ears behind. As for 
the gallows, he never ventures to shew his tricks upon the 
high-rope, for fear of breaking his neck. He seldom com- 
mits any villany but in a legal way, and makes the law 
bear him out in that for which it hangs others. He always 
robs under the vizard of law, and picks pockets with tricks 
in equity. By his means the law makes more knaves than 
it hangs, and, like the Inns of Court, protects offenders 
against itself. He gets within the law, and disarms it His 
hardest labour is to wriggle himself into trust, which, if he 
can but compass, his business is done; for fraud and 
treachery follow as easily as a thread does a needle. He 
grows rich by the ruin of his neighbours, like grass in the 
streets in a great sickness. He shelters himself under the 
covert of the law, like a thief in a hemp-plot, and makes 
that secure him which was intended for his destruction. 



A FANATIC 

St Paul was thought by Festus to be mad with too much 
learning, but the fanatics of our times are mad with too 
little. He chooses himself one of the elect, and packs a 
committee of his own party to judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel The apostles in the primitive Church worked 
miracles to confirm and propagate their doctrine, but he 
thinks to confirm his by working at his trade. He assumes 
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a privilege to impress what text of Scripture he pleases for 
his own use, and leaves those that make against him for the 
use of the wicked. His rehgion, that tends only to faction 
and sedition, is neither fit for peace nor war, but times of a 
condition 'between both, like the sails of a ship, that will 
not endure a storm, and are of no use at all in a calm. He 
beheves it has enough of the primitive Christian if it be but 
persecuted as that was, no matter for the piety or doctrine 
of it, as if there were nothing required to prove the truth of 
a religion but the punishment of the professors of it, hke the 
old mathematicians, that were never believed to be pro- 
foundly knowing in their profession until they had run 
through all punishments and just escaped the fork. He is 
all for suffering for religion, but nothing for acting ; for he 
accounts good works no better than encroachments upon 
the merits of free believing, and a good life the most trouble- 
some and unthrifty way to heaven. He canonises himself 
a saint in his own lifetime, as the more sure and certain 
way, and less troublesome to others. He outgrows ordi- 
nances as an apprentice that has served out his time does 
his indentures, and, being a freeman, supposes himself at 
liberty to set up what religion he pleases. He calls his own 
supposed abilities "gifts," and disposes of himself like a 
foundation designed to pious uses, although, like others of 
the same kind, they are always diverted to other purposes. 
He owes all his " gifts " to his ignorance, as beggars do the 
alms they receive to their poverty. They are such as the 
fairies are said to drop in men's shoes, and when they are 
discovered, to give them over and confer no more; for 
when his gifts are discovered they vanish and come to 
nothing. He is but a puppet saint, that moves, he knows 

not how, and his ignorance is the dull, leaden weight that 

M 
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puts all his parts in motion. His outward man is a saint, 
and his inward man a reprobate ; for he carries his vices in 
his heart and his religion in his face. 



A PROSELYTE. 

A priest stole him out of the cradle, like the fairies, and 
left a fool and changeling ih his place. He new dyes his 
religion, and commonly into a sadder and darker colour 
than it was before. He gives his opinion the somersault, 
and turns the wrong side of it outwards. He does not 
mend his manners, but botch them with patches of another 
stuff and colour. Change of religion being for the most 
part used by those who understand not why one rehgion is 
better than another, is like changing of money, two six- 
pences for a shilling; both are of equal value, but the 
change is for convenience or humour. There is nothing 
more difficult than a change of religion for the better; 
for as all alterations in judgment are derived from a pre- 
cedent confessed error, that error is more probably like to 
produce another, than anything of so different a nature as 
truth. He imposes upon himself in believing the infirmity 
of his nature to be the strength of his judgment, and 
thinks he changes his religion when he changes himself, 
and turns as naturally from one thing to another, as a mag- 
got does to a fly. He is a kind of freebooty and plunder, 
or one head of cattle driven by the priests of one religion 
out of the quarters of another ; and they value him above 
two of their own ; for beside the glory of the exploit they 
have a better title to him, (as he that is conquered is more 
in the power of him that subdued him, than he that was 
bom his subject,) and they expect a freer submission from 
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one that takes quarter, than from those that were under 
command before. His weakness, or ignorance, or both, 
are commonly the chief causes of his conversion ; for if he 
be a man of a profession that has no hopes to thrive upon 
the accompt of mere merit, he has no way so easy and 
certain as to betake himself to some forbidden church, 
where, for the common cause's sake, he finds so much 
brotherly love and kindness, that they will rather employ him 
than one of another persuasion though more skilful; and 
he gains by turning and winding his religion as tradesmen 
do by their stocks; The priest has commonly the very 
same design upon him ; for he that is not able to go to the 
charges of his conversion may live free enough from being 
attacked by any side. He was troubled with a vertigo in 
his conscience, and nothing but change of religion, like 
change of air, could cure him. He is like a sick man, that 
can neither lie still in his bed, nor turn himself but as he is 
helped by others. He is like a revolter in an army ; and as 
men of honour and commanders seldom prove such, but 
common soldiers, men of mean condition, frequently to 
mend their fortunes; so in religion, clergymen, who are 
commanders, seldom prevail upon one another, and, when 
they do, the proselyte is usually one, who had no reputation 
among his own party before, and after a little trial finds as 
little among those to whom he revolts. 



A LATITUDINARIAN 

Gives himself the more scope, because he that has the 
largest conscience is most like, in all probabiUty, to keep 
within compass of it ; for one that is straight is uneasy, apt 
to pinch, and will not do half the service that a wider 
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will endure. He does not greatly care to live within the 
pale of the church, but had rather have the church live 
within his pale. He believes the way to heaven is never 
the better for being strait, and if it could be made wider it 
would be much more convenient ; for there being so many 
that undertake that journey, how few soever arrive at the 
end of it, they must of necessity jostle, crowd and fall foul 
upon one another, as we find they do, and therefore he 
thinks it best, both for himself and the ease of his fellow- 
travellers, to get out of the common road, and leave, the 
more room for those that cannot leap ditches ; and if they 
could, when they are once out, do not know how to get in 
again so well as he does. He is but a kind of modest 
Ranter, that beUeves Christian liberty and natural liberty 
may very well consist together; for being things of the 
same kind, there can be no possible difference between 
them, but only in degree, which can never cause the one to 
destroy the other ; and natural liberty being of the elder 
house, if there be any precedency, ought to have a right to 
it He believes obedience is nothing but a civil com- 
placence, that obliges a man no further than saying, " I am 
your humble servant;" and that uniformity is too like a 
thing made and complotted to be true. He believes laws 
are made to punish those only that do not understand how 
to break them discreetly, and to do no man right that has 
not money or interest to compel them to it; that, like 
foolish magistrates, require respect in public, but will endure 
all manner of affronts in private, especially among friends. 

A CATHOLIC 

Says his prayers often, but never prays, and worships the 
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cross more than Christ. He prefers his church merely for 
the antiquity of it, and cares not how sound or rotten it be, 
so it be but old. He takes a liking to it as some do to old 
cheese, only for the blue rottenness of it If he had lived 
in the primitive times, he had never been a Christian ; for 
the antiquity of the Pagan and Jewish religions would have 
had the same power over him against the Christian, as the 
old Roman has against the modem Reformation. The 
weaker vessel he is, the better and more zealous member 
he always proves of his church ; for rehgion, like wine, is 
not so apt to leak in a leathern Boraccio as a great cask, 
and is better preserved in a small bottle stopped with a 
Ught cork, than a vessel of greater capacity, where the 
spirits being more and stronger are the more apt to fret 
He allows of all holy cheats, and is content to be deluded 
in a true, orthodox, and infallible way. He believes the 
Pope to be infallible, because he has deceived all the 
world, but was never deceived himself, which was grown so 
notorious, that nothing less than an article of faith in the 
church could make a plaster big enough for the sore. His 
faith is too big for his charity, and too unwieldy to work 
. miracles ; but is able to believe more than all the saints in 
heaven ever made. He worships saints in tf^gy^ as Dutch- 
men hang absent malefactors ; and has so weak a memory, 
that he is apt to forget his patrons, unless their pictures pre- 
vent him. He loves to see what he pra)rs to, that he may 
not mistake one saint for another; and his beads and 
crucifix are the tools of his devotion, without which it can 
do nothing. Nothing staggers his faith of the Pope's in- 
falUbility so much, as that he did not make away the Scrip- 
tures, when they were in his power, rather than those that 
believed in them, which he knows not how to understand to 
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be no error. The less he understands of his religion, the 
more violent he is in it, which, being the perpetual condi- 
tion of all those that are deluded, is a great argument that 
he is mistaken. His religion is of no force without cere- 
monies, Hke a loadstone that draws a greater weight through 
a piece of iron, than when it is naked of itself His prayers 
are a kind of crambe that used to kill schoolmasters ; and 
he values them by number, not weight 



A HYPOCRITICAL NONCONFORMIST 

Is an ambassador extraordinary of his own making, not only 
from God Almighty to His church, but from His church to 
Him ; and pretending to a plenipotentiary power from both, 
treats with himself, and makes what agreement he pleases, 
and gives himself such conditions as are conducible to the 
advantage of his own affairs. The whole design of his 
transaction and employment is really nothing else but to 
procure fresh supplies for the good old cause and covenant 
while they are under persecution ; to raise recruits of new 
proselytes, and deal with all those who are, or once were, 
good friends to both ; to unite and maintain a more close 
and strict intelligence among themselves against the common 
enemy, and preserve their general interest alive, until they 
shall be in a condition to declare more openly for it ; and 
not out of weakness to submit perfidiously to the laws of 
the land, and rebelliously endure to live in peace and quiet- 
ness under the present government ; in which, though they 
are admitted to a greater share of rich and profitable em- 
plojrments than others, yet they will never be able to recover 
all their rights which they once enjoyed, and are now un- 
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justly deprived of, but by the very same expedients and 
courses which they then took. 

The wealth of his party, of which he vapours so much to 
startle his governors, is no mean motive to inflame his zeal, 
and encourage him to use the means, and provoke all 
dangers, where such large returns may infallibly be expected. 
And that is the reason why he is so ready and forward to 
encounter all appearing terrors, that may acquire the repu- 
tation of zeal and conscience ; to despise the penalties of 
the laws, arid commit himself voluntarily to prison, to draw 
the members of his church into a more sensible fellow-feel- 
ing of his sufferings, and a freer ministration. For so many 
and great have been the advantages of this thriving perse- 
cution, that the constancy and blood of the primitive martyrs 
did not propagate the church more, than the money and 
good creatures earned by these profitable sufferings have 
done the discipline of the modem brethren. 

He preaches the gospel in despite of itself; for though 
there can be no character so true and plain of him as that 
which is there copied from the scribes and Pharisees, yet he 
is not so weak a brother to apply anything to himself that 
is not perfectly agreeable to his own purposes ; nor so mean 
an interpreter of Scripture, that he cannot relieve himself, 
when he is pressed home with a text, especially where his 
own conscience is judge ; for what privilege have the saints 
more than the wicked, if they cannot dispense with them- 
selves in such cases ] This conscience of his (like the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees, from whom it is 
descended) is wholly taken up with such slight and little 
matters, that it is impossible it should ever be at leisure to 
consider things of greater weight and importance. For it is 
the nature of all those that use to make great matters of 
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trifles, to make as little of things of great concernment 
And therefore he delights more to differ in things indifferent; 
no matter how slight and impertinent, they are weighty 
enough in proportion to his judgment, to prevail with him 
before the peace and safety of a nation. But he has a 
further artifice in it ; for little petulant differences are more 
apt and proper to produce and continue animosities among 
the rabble of parties than things of weightier consideration, 
of which they are utterly incapable, as flies and gnats are 
more vexatious in hot climates than creatures that are able 
to do greater mischief. And they that are taught to dislike 
the indifferent actions of others must of necessity abominate 
the greater. And as zeal is utterly lost, and has no way to 
shew itself but in opposition, — ^nor conscience to discover 
its tenderness, but in seeking occasions to take offence per- 
petually at something, and the slighter and more trivial the 
better, — so that conscience, that appears strict and scrupu- 
lous in small matters, will be easily supposed by the erroneous 
vulgar to be more careful and severe in things of weight, 
though nothing has been more false upon all experience. 

As his conscience is apt to quarrel upon small and trivial 
occasions, so it is as easily appeased with slight and trivial 
pretences, and in great matters with none at all ; but rather, 
like the devil, tempts him to commit all manner of wicked- 
ness ; for we do not find that any possessions of the devil 
ever produced such horrid actions as some men have been 
guilty of by being only possessed with their own consciences. 
And therefore, ever since the "Act of Oblivion" reprieved 
him from the gallows, he endeavours to supplant all law and 
government for being partial to him in his own case ; as bad 
men never use to forgive those whom they have injured, or 
received any extraordinary obligation from ; for he cannot 
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endure to think upon repentance, as too great a disparage- 
ment for a saint to submit to that would keep up the repu- 
tation of godliness. And because the Scripture says, " Obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice, ** he believes the less of it will 
serve. For he is so far fi?om being sensible of God*s mercy 
and the king's, for his pardon and restoration to a better 
condition than he was in before he rebelled, that his actions 
make it plainly appear that he accounts it no better than 
an apostasy and backsliding ; and he expects a revolution 
or rebellion as obstinately as the Turk does Mohammed's 
coming. For it is just with him as with other impenitent 
malefactors, whom a pardon or unexpected deliverance from 
suffering for the first crime does but render more eager to 
commit the same over again ; for, Hke a losing gamester, he 
cannot endure to think of giving over, as long as he can by 
any means get money or credit to venture again. And as 
the most desperate of those people, after they have lost all, 
use to play away their clothes, he offers to stake down his 
very skin ; and not only (as some barbarous people use)«et 
his wife and children, but his head and four quarters to the 
hangman, if he chance once more to throw out And yet, as 
stubborn and obstinate as he is to obey his lawful sovereign, 
of whose grace and mercy he holds his life, he has always 
appeared true and faithful to all tyrannical usurpations, 
without the least reluctancy of conscience; for though he was 
fooled and cheated by them, yet they were more agreeable to 
his own incHnation, that does not care to have an)^hing 
founded in right, but left at large to dispensations and out- 
goings of Providence, as he shall find occasion to expound 
them to the best advantage of his own will and interest. 

He cries down the Common Prayer, because there is no 
ostentation of gifls to be used in the reading of it, without 
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which he esteems it no better than mere loss of time, and 
labour in Vain, that brings him in no return of interest and 
vainglory from the rabble ; who have always been observed 
to be satisfied with nothing but what they do not under- 
stand ; and therefore the Church of Rome was fain (to com- 
ply with their natural inclinations) to enjoin them to serve 
God in a language of which they understand not one word ; 
and though they abominate that, yet they endeavour to 
come as near it as they can, and serve God in an unknown 
sense, which their own godly teacher has as great a care to 
prepare equal and suitable to their wonderful capacities. 
And tlierefore, as the apostles made their Divine calling 
appear plainly to all the world by speaking languages which 
they never understood before, he endeavours to do the same 
thing most preposterously by speaking that which is no 
language at all, nor understood by anybody, but a collec- 
tion of aflfected and fantastic expressions, wholly abstract 
from sense, as " nothingness," " soul damningness," and 
" savingness,'' &c., in such a fustian style as the Turks and 
Persians use ; that signify nothing but the vanity and want 
of judgment of the speaker ; though they believe it to be 
the true property of the Spirit, and highest perfection of all 
sanctity. And the better to set this off, he uses more arti- 
ficial tricks to improve his spirit of utterance either into 
volubility or dulness, that it may seem to go of itself with- 
out his study or direction, than the old heathen orators 
knew, that used to liquor their throats and harangue to 
pipes. But as it is a piece of art to conceal art, so it is by 
artificial dulness to disguise that which is natural ; and as 
his interest has always obliged him to decry human learning, 
reason, and sense, he and his brethren have with long and 
diligent practice found out an expedient to make that dul- 
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ness, which would become intolerable if it did not pretend 
to something above nature, pass for dispensations, light, 
grace, and gifts. For in the beginning of the late unhappy 
civil war, the greatest number of those of the clergy, who by 
the means of their parts, Or friends, or honesty had no hopes 
to advance themselves to preferment in the Church, took 
part with the Parliament against it, who were very willing to 
give a kind reception and encouragement to all those that 
offered themselves to promote the cause of reformation, which 
they found to be the best disguise they could possibly put 
upon rebellion ; and then this heavy dulness, being a pubhc 
standard of the common talents of their teachers, became 
(for want of a better) a mode, and afterwards a character of 
the power of godliness, in opposition to the ingenuity and 
learning of the other clergy ; and whosoever was not natur- 
ally endued with it, or so much hypocrisy as would serve to 
counterfeit it, was held unable, or suspected unfit to be con- 
fided in. And upon this account it has coixtinued ever since 
among the party, where it passes for a mark of distinction 
to discover who are gifted, and who not \ as among the 
ancient Pagans, when monsters and prodigies had gained 
the reputation of divine presages, the more unnatural and 
deformed they appeared, they were received with the more 
devout and pious regard, and had sacrifices accordingly 
appointed for their expiation. And this he finds useful to 
many purposes ; for it does not only save him the labour of 
study, which he disdains as below his gifts, but exempts him 
from many other duties, and gives his idle infirmities a 
greater reputation among his followers than the greatest 
abilities of the most industrious ; while the painful heavings 
and straining that he uses to express himself pass for the 
agonies of those that deh'ver oracles. And this is the rea- 
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son why he is so cautious to have all his exercises seem to 
be done extempore, that his spiritual talent may not be 
thought to receive any assistance from natural or artificial 
means, but to movfe freely of itself, without any care or con- 
sideration of his ; as if premeditation and study would but 
render him, like other false witnesses, the more apt to con- 
trive and imagine how to betray and abuse the truth. And 
to propagate this cheat among his hearers, he omits no little 
artifice that he thinks will passunperceived; as, when he quotes 
a text of Scripture, he commonly only names the chapter, 
and about the beginning, middle, or end of it, or about such 
or such a verse, and then turns over the leaves of his book 
to find it, to shew that he had not so much preparation as 
to do it before ; but was always surprised with his gifts, and 
taken tardy before he was aware ; and* when he happens to 
be out, which is not seldom, will steal a look, and squint 
into his notes as cunningly as a schoolboy does into his 
lesson that he i's to repeat without book, that he may not 
be observed to need the same means which all those that 
are ungifted are necessitated to make use of. Although 
his concordance supplies him with all the gifts he has to cap 
texts, and his adversaries' writings with all the doctrine and 
use he has except that which is factious and seditious, which 
is always his own, and all that, beside nonsense, he can 
justly pretend to. 

The contribution which he receives from his congregation 
serves him, like a scale, to take a just measure of the zeal 
and godliness of every particular member of it ; and by com- 
puting what their offerings amount to, in proportion to their 
abihties, cast up exactly how much grace and spiritual gifts 
every man is endued with. This, like auricular confession, 
lets him into the darkest secrets of their hearts, and directs 
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him how to apply his remedies according to their several 
constitutions. As charity is said to cover a multitude of 
sins, so does charitable contribution ; and if that is wanting, 
it is his duty to lay them open, and impose such penances 
as he judges fitting, as well as dispose of indulgences, though 
he does not like the word, to the best advantage. And 
therefore he is an implacable enemy to all ecclesiastical 
judges and officers in the church, and would trust no crea- 
ture living with the conduct and management of men's sins 
but himself and the devil, who is the only secular power that 
he can confide in to deliver them over to, or redeem them 
back again at his own rates. For he is a spiritual inter- 
loper, that steals a trade underhand, and by dealing in pro- 
hibited commodities, can imdersell and allow better bargains 
of sins and absolution than those that deal fairly and openly 
can afford. As for the bishops, he is rather a rival than an 
enemy to them, and therefore becomes the more jealous of 
them ; for all the ill will he bears them is only, whatever he 
pretends, for their authority and their lands, with which he 
is most passionately in love, but cannot possibly get the 
consent of both parties to the match ; and therefore, like 
Solomon's harlot, had rather divide the child than let the 
right owner have it For his church members have the 
keeping of his conscience, as well as he has of theirs, and 
both sealed and dehvered, like a pair of indentures, to one 
another's uses ; so that he cannot, though he would, alter 
his judgment without their consent, or such a valuable con- 
sideration as will secure him against all damages that he 
may receive by renouncing them and his own opinion, when 
he finds it most convenient to satisfy all his scruples, and 
conform. For as he parted with his benefice, like a game- 
ster that discards and throws out a suit that is dealt him to 
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take in a better out of the pack, and mend his hand, so he 
tan as easily, by the same light and revelation, be converted, 
and change his conventicle for a better spiritual improve- 
ment, when a good occasion is oflfered him. For how is it 
possible that he who cannot conform to himself, should do 
so to anything else ; or he that plants all improvements of 
piety in spiritual novelties, should be constant to anything 1 
For he that can endure nothing that is settled, only because 
it is so, can never possibly settle in anything : but must, as 
he outgrows himself in grace, at length outgrow grace too, 
as the most refined of his disciples have done ordinances 
and govjemment. For he differs no less from his own doc- 
trine and discipline than from that of the Church, and is 
really made up of nothing but contradictions^ denies free 
will, and yet will endure nothing but his own will in all the 
practice of his life ; is transported with zeal for liberty of 
conscience, and yet is the severest imposer upon all other 
men's consciences in the whole world ; is a professed enemy 
to all forms in godliness, and yet affects nothing more than 
a perpetual formality in all his words and actions ; makes 
his devotions rather labours than exercises, and breaks the 
Sabbath by taking too much pains to keep it, as he does 
the commandments of God, to find out new ways for other 
men to keep them ; calls his holding forth taking of great 
pains, and yet pretends to do it by the Spirit without any 
labour or study of his own. And although Christ says, 
" Blessed be the peacemakers," he will have none so but 
the peacebreakers j and because the first Christians were 
commanded to be obedient for conscience' sake, he com- 
mands his brother Christians to be disobedient for the same 
reason ; makes longer prayers than a Pharisee ; but, if the 
treason, sedition, nonsense, and blasphemy were left out, 
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shorter than a publican's ; for he is no friend to the Lord's 
prayer, for the power and full sense of it, and because it is 
a form, and none of his own, nor of the Spirit because it is 
learnt \ and therefore prefers the Pharisaical way of tedious- 
ness and tautology. This he calls "the gift of prayer/ 
which he highly values himself upon, and yet delivers in a 
tone that he steals from the beggars ; blames the Catholics 
for placing devotion in the mere repetition of words, and yet 
makes the same the character of spiritual gifts and graces in 
himself; for he uses the old phrases of the English translation 
of the Bible from the Jewish idiom, as if they contained 
in them more sanctity and holiness than other words that 
more properly signify tlie same thing. He professes a mortal 
hatred to ceremonies, and yet has more punctilios than a 
Jew; for he is of too rugged and churlish a nature to use 
any respect at all to anything. And though ceremonies are 
signs of submission, and very useful in the public service of 
God, yet they do not turn to any considerable account, nox* 
acquire any opinion of gifts from the people to those that 
use them ; and he pretends to a nearer familiarity with his 
Maker than to need any ceremonies, like a stranger ; and 
indeed they are nothing agreeable to that audacious freedom 
that he assumes in his applications to Him. So he condemns 
uniformity in the public service of God, and yet afifects no- 
thing else in his own doctrines and uses, and cap and beard, 
which are all of the same stamp. He denounces against all 
those that are given over to a reprobate sense, but takes no 
notice of those that are given over to a reprobate nonsense. 
He is an implacable enemy to superstition and profaneness, 
and never gives it quarter, but is very tender of meddling with 
hypocrisy, though it be far more wicked, because the interests 
of it are so mixed with his own, that it is very difficult to 
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touch the one without disordering the other : for though hy- 
pocrisy be but a " form of godliness" without power, and he 
defies forms above all things, yet he is content to allow of 
it there, and disclaim it in all things else. 



AN ALDERMAN 

Has taken his degree in cheating, and the highest of his 
faculty, or paid for refusing his mandamus. He is a peer of 
the City, and a member of their Upper House, who, as soon 
as he arrives at so many thousand pounds, is bound by the 
charter to serve the public with so much understanding, 
what shift soever he make to raise it, and wear a chain about 
his neck like a reindeer, or in default to commute and make 
satisfaction in ready money, the best reason of the place ; for 
which he has the name only, like a titular prince, and is an 
alderman extraordinary. But if his wife can prevail with 
him to stand, he becomes one of the City supporters, and, 
like the unicorn in the Bang's arms, wears a chain about his 
neck very right-worshipfully. He wears scarlet, not for his 
honesty, but the rank and quaUty he is of among the wicked. 
When he sits as a judge in his court he is absolute, and uses 
arbitrary power ; for he is not bound to understand what he 
does, nor render an account why he gives judgment on one 
side rather than another ; but his will is sufficient to stand 
for his reason, to all intents and purposes. He does no 
public business without eating and drinking, and never meets 
about matters of importance, but the cramming his inside is 
the most weighty part of the work of the day. He des- 
patches no public aflfair until he has thoroughly dined upon 
it, and is fully satisfied with quince-pie and custard ; for men 
are wiser, the Italians say, after their bellies are full, than 
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when they are fasting, and he is very cautious to omit no 
occasion of improving his parts that way. He is so careful 
of the interest of his belly, and manages it so industriously, 
that in a Httle space it grows great and takes place of all the 
rest of his members, and becomes so powerful that they will 
never be in a condition to rebel against it any more. He is 
clothed in scarlet, the livery of his sins, like the rich glutton, 
to put him in mind of what means he came to his wealth and 
preferment by. He makes a trade of his eating, and, like a 
cock, scrapes when he feeds ; for the public pays for all and 
more, which he and his brethren share among themselves > 
for they never make a dry reckoning. When he comes to 
be Lord Mayor, he does not keep a great house, but a very 
great house-warming for a whole year ; for though he invites 
all the " companies" in the City he does not treat them, but 
they club to entertain him, and pay the reckoning beforehand. 
His fur gown makes him look a great deal bigger than he is, 
like the feathers of an owl ; and when he pulls it off, he looks 
as if he were fallen away, or, like a rabbit, had his skin 
pulled off. 

A CORRUPT JUDGE 

Passes judgment as a gamester does false dice. The first 
thing he takes is his oath and his commission, and after- 
wards the strongest side and bribes. He gives judgment, 
as the counsel at the bar are said to give advice, when they 
are paid for it He wraps himself warm in furs, that the 
cold air may not strike his conscience inward. He is never 
an upright judge, but when he is weary of sitting, and stands 
for his ease. All the use he makes of his oath is to oppose 
it against his prince, for whose service he first took it, and 

to bind him with that which he first pretended to bind him- 

N 
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self with ; as if the king, by imparting a little of his power to 
him, gave him a title to all the rest, like those who holding 
a little land in capite render all the rest liable to the same 
tenure. As for that which concerns the people, he takes his 
liberty to do what he pleases ; this he maintains with cant- 
ing, of which himself being the only judge, he can give it 
what arbitrary interpretation he pleases ; yet is a great enemy 
to arbitrary power, because he would have no body use it 
but himself. If he have hopes of preferment, he makes all 
the law run on the king's side ; if not, it always takes part 
against him ; for as he was bred to make any thing right or 
wrong between man and man, so he can do between the 
king and his subjects. He calls himself capitalist &c., which 
word he never uses but to crimes of the highest nature. He 
usurps insuflferable tyranny over words; for when he has 
enslaved and debased them from their original sense, he 
makes them serve against themselves to support him, and 
their own abuse. He is as stiff to delinquents, and makes 
as harsh a noise as a new cart-wheel, until he is greased, 
and then he turns about as easily. He calls all necessary 
and unavoidable proceedings of state, without the punctual 
formality of law, arbitrary and illegal^ but never considers 
that his own interpretations of law are more arbitrary, and, 
when he pleases, illegal. He cannot be denied to be a very 
impartial judge ; for right or wrong are all one to him. He 
takes bribes, as pious men give alms, with so much caution, 
that his right hand never knows what his left receives. 

A CHURCHWARDEN 

Ii> a public officer, intrusted to rob the church by virtue of 
his place, as long as he is in it He has a very great care 
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to eat and drink well upon all public occasions that concern 
the parish : for " a good conscience being a perpetual feast," 
he believes the better he feeds the more conscience he 
uses in the discharge of his trust ; and as long as there is no 
dry-money-cheat used, all others are allowed, according to 
the tradition and practice of the church in the purest times. 
When he lays a tax upon the parish he commonly raises it 
a fourth part above the accompt, to supply the default of 
houses that may be burnt or stand empty, or men that 
may break and run away ; and if none of these happen, his 
fortune is the greater, and his hazard never the less ; and 
therefore he divides the overplus between himself and his col- 
leagues, who were engaged to pay the whole, if all the parish 
had run away, or hanged themselves. He over-reckons the 
parish in his accompts, as the taverns do him, and keeps the 
odd money himself instead of giving it to the drawers. He 
eats up the bell-ropes like the ass in the emblem, and con- 
verts the broken glass-windows into whole beer-glasses of 
sack ; and before his year is out, if he be but as good a fel- 
low as the drinking bishop was, pledges a whole pulpitful. 
If the church happen to fall to decay in his time, it proves 
a deodand to him ; for he is lord of the manor, and does 
not only make what he pleases of it, but has his name re- 
corded on the walls amoijg texts of Scripture and leathern 
buckets, with the year of his office, that the memory of the 
unjust as well as the just may last as long as so transitory 
a thing may. He interprets his oath, as Catholics do the 
Scripture, not according to the sense and meaning of the 
words, but the tradition and practice of his predecessors, 
who have always been observed to swear what others please, 
and do what they please themselves. 
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A DEGENERATE NOBLE, 

Or one that is proud of his birth, is like a turnip, there is 
nothing good of him, but that which is underground, or 
rhubarb, a contemptible shrub, that springs from a noble 
root. He has no more title to the worth and virtue of his 
ancestors than the worms that were engendered in their 
dead bodies, and yet he believes he has enough to exempt 
himself and his posterity from all things of that nature for 
ever. This makes hina glory in the antiquity of his family, 
as if his nobihty were the better, the further off it is in time, 
as well as desert, from that of his predecessors. He be- 
lieves the honour that was left him, as well as the estate, is 
sufficient to support his quality, without troubling himself 
to purchase any more of his own ; and he meddles as little 
with the management of the one as the other, but trusts 
both to the government of his servants, by whom he is 
equally cheated in both. He supposes the empty title of 
honour sufficient to serve his turn, though he has spent the 
substance and reality of it, Hke the fellow that sold his ass, 
but would not part with the shadow of it ; or Apicius that 
sold his house and kept only the balcony, to see and be 
seen in. And because he is privileged from being arrested 
for his debts, supposes he has the same freedom from all 
obligations he owes humanity and his country, because he 
is not punishable for his ignorance and want of honour, no 
more than poverty or unskilfulness is in other professions, 
which the law supposes to be punishment enough to itself. 
He is like a fanatic, that contents himself with the mere 
title of a saint, and makes that his privilege to act all man- 
ner of wickedness ; or the ruins of a noble structure, of 
which there is nothing left but the foundation, and that 
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obscured and buried under the rubbish of the superstmc- 
ture. The living honour of his ancestors is long ago de- 
parted, dead and gone, and his is but the ghost and shadow 
of it, that haunts the house with horror and disquiet where 
once it lived. His nobility is truly descended from the 
glory of his forefathers, and may be rightly said to fall to 
him ; for it will never rise again to the height it was in them 
by his means \ and he succeeds them as candles do the office 
of the sun. The confidence of nobility has rendered him ig- 
noble, as the opinion of wealth makes some men poor; and as 
those that are bom to estates neglect industry, and have no 
business but to spend, so he being bom to honour believes 
he is no further concerned than to consume and waste it. 
He is but a copy, and so ill done, that there is no line of 
the original in him, but the sin only. He is like a word, 
that by ill custom and mistake has utterly lost the sense of 
that from which it was derived, and now signifies quite con- 
trary : for the glory of noble ancestors will not permit the 
good or bad of their posterity to be obscure. He values 
himself only upon his title, which being only verbal gives 
him a wrong account of his natural capacity ; for the same 
words signify more or less, according as they are applied to 
things, as " ordinary " and " extraordinary " do at court ; 
and sometimes the greater sound has the less sense, as in 
accompts though four be more than three, yet a third in 
proportion is more than a fourth. 

A VIRTUOSO 

Is a well-wilier to the mathematics. He pursues know- 
ledge rather out of humour than ingenuity, and endeavours 
rather to seem, than to be. He has nothing of nature but 
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an inclination, ^hich he strives to improve with industry; 
but as no art can make a fountain run higher than its own 
head, so nothing can raise him above the elevation of his 
own pole. He seldom converses but with men of his own 
tendency, and wheresoever he comes treats with all men 
as such; for as country-gentlemen used to talk of their dogs 
to those that hate hunting, because they love it themselves, 
so will he of his arts and sciences to those that neither know, 
nor care to know, any thing of them. His industry were 
admirable, if it did not attempt the greatest difficulties with 
the feeblest means : for he commonly slights any thing that 
is plain and easy, how useful and ingenious soever, and 
bends all his forces against the hardest and most improbable, 
though to no purpose if attained to ; for neither knowing 
how to measure his own abilities, nor the weight of what he 
attempts, he spends his little strength in vain, and grows 
only weaker by it. And as^ men used to blind horses that 
draw in a mill, his ignorance of himself and his undertakings 
makes him believe he has advanced, when he is no nearer 
to his end than when he set out first. The bravery of dif- 
ficulties does so dazzle his eyes, that he prosecutes them 
with as little success as the tailor did his amours to Queen 
Elizabeth. He differs from a pedant, as things do from 
words; for he uses the same affectation in his operations 
and experiments as the other does in language. He is a 
haberdasher of small arts and sciences, and deals in as 
many several operations as a baby-artificer does in engines. 
He will serve well enough for an index, to tell what is 
handled in the world, but no further. He is wonderfully 
delighted with rarities, and they continue still so to him, 
though he has shewn them a thousand times ; for every new 
admirer that gapes upon them sets him a gaping too. 
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Next these he loves strange natural histories ; and as those 
that read romances; though they know them to be fictions, 
are as much affected as if they were true, so is he, and will 
make hard shift to tempt himself to believe them first to be 
possible, and then he is sure to believe them to be true, 
forgetting that " belief upon belief is false heraldry/' He 
keeps a catalogue of the names of all famous men in any pro- 
fession, whom he often takes occasion to mention as his 
very good friends, and old acquaintances. Nothing is more 
pedantic than to seem too much concerned about wit or 
knowledge, to talk much of it, and appear too critical in it. 
All he can possibly arrive to is but like the monkeys dancing 
on the rope, to make men wonder how it is possible for 
art to put nature so much out of her play. 

His learning is like those letters on a coach, where many 
being writ together no one appears plain. When the 
king happens to be at the university, and degrees run like 
wine in conduits at public triumphs, he is sure to have his 
share ; and though he be as free to choose his learning as 
his faculty, yet, like St Austin's soul, creando infunditur^ in- 
fundejido creatur, Nero was the first emperor of his calling, 
though it be not much for his credit. He is like an ele- 
phant, that, though he cannot swim, yet of all creatures most 
delights to walk along a river side ; and as in law, " things 
that appear not, and things that are not, are all one," so he 
had rather not be than not appear. The top of his ambi- 
tion is to have his picture graved in brass, and published 
upon walls, if he has no work of his own to face with it. 
His want of judgment inclines him naturally to the most 
extravagant undertakings, like that of making old dogs 
young, telling how many persons there are in a room by 
knocking at a door, stopping up of words in bottles, &c. 
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He is like his books, that contain much knowledge, but 
know nothing themselves. He is but an index of things 
and words, that can direct where they are to be spoken 
with, but no further. He appears a great man among the 
ignorant, and Hke a figure in arithmetic, is so much the 
more as it stands before ciphers that are nothing of them- 
selves. He calls himself an Antisocordist, a name unknown 
to former ages, but spawned by the pedantry of the present. • 
He delights most in attempting things beyond his reach, 
and the greater distance he shoots at, the further he is sure 
to be ofif his mark. He shews his parts, as drawers do a 
room at a tavern, to entertain them at the expense of their 
time and patience. He inverts the moral of that fable of 
him that caressed his dog for fawning and leaping up upon 
him, and beat his ass for doing the same thing ; for it is all 
one to him whether he be applauded by an ass or a wiser 
creature, so he be but applauded. 

AN ANTIQUARY 

Is one that has his being in this age, but his life and con- 
versation is in the days of old. He despises the present 
age as an innovation, and slights the future ; but has a great 
value for that which is past and gone, like the madman that 
fell in love with Cleopatra. He is an old frippery-philoso- 
pher, that has so strange a natural affection to worm-eaten 
speculation, that it is apparent he has a worm in his skuU. 
He honours his forefathers and foremothers, but condemns 
his parents as too modem and no better than upstarts. He 
neglects himself because he was born in his own time, and 
so far off antiquity, which he so much admires ; and repines, 
like a younger brother, because he came so late into the 
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world. He spends the one half of his time in collecting 
old, insignificant trifles, and the other in shewing them, 
which he takes singular delight in, because the oftener he 
does it the further they are from being new to him. All his 
curiosities take place of one another according to their 
seniority, and he values them not by their abiHties but 
their standing. He has a great veneration for words that 
are stricken in years, and are grown so aged that they have 
outlived their employments ; these he uses with a respect 
agreeable to their antiquity and the good services they have 
done. He throws away his time in inquiring after that 
which is past and gone so many ages since, like one that 
shoots away an arrow to find out another that was lost be- 
fore. He fetches things out of dust and ruins, like the fable 
of the chemical plant raised out of its own ashes. He 
values one old invention that is lost and never to be re- 
covered, before all the new ones in the world though never 
so useful. The whole business of his life is the same with 
his that shews the tombs at Westminster, only the one does 
it for his pleasure and tUe other for money. As every man 
has but one father, but two grandfathers and a world of ances- 
tors, so he has a proportional value for things that are 
ancient, and the farther off the greater. 

He is a* great time-server, but it is of time out of mind, to 
which he conforms exactly, but is wholly retired firom the 
present. His days were spent and gone long before he came 
into the world, and ever since his only business is to collect 
what he can out of the ruins of them. He has so strong a 
natural aflfection to anything that is old, that he may truly 
" say to dust and worms. You are my father, and to rotten- 
ness. Thou art my mother." He has no providence nor 
foresight, for all his contemplations look backward upon 
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the days of old, and his brains are turned with them, as if 
he walked backwards. He had rather interpret one obscure 
word in any old, senseless discourse than be author of the 
most ingenious new one ; and, with Scaliger, would sell the 
empire of Germany (if it were in his power) for an old song. 
He devours an old manuscript with greater relisl^ than 
worms and moths do, and, though there be nothing in it, 
values it above anything printed, which he accounts but a 
novelty. When he happens to cure a small botch in an old 
author, he is as proud of it as if he had got the philosopher's 
stone and could cure all the diseases of mankind. He 
values things wrongfully upon their antiquity, forgetting that 
the most modem are really the most ancient of all things in 
the world, like those that reckon their pounds before their 
shillings and pence, of which they are made up. He esteems 
no customs but such as have outlived themselves and are 
long since out of use, as the Catholics allow of no saints 
but such as are dead, and the fanatics, in opposition, of 
none but the living. 

A CURIOUS MAN 

Values things not by their use or worth, but scarcity. He 
is very tender and scrupulous of his humour, as fanatics are 
of their consciences, and both for the most part in trifles. 
He cares not how unuseful any thing be, so it be but unusual 
and rare. He collects all the curiosities he can hght upon in 
art or nature, not to inform his own judgment, but to catch 
the admiration of others, which he beheves he has a right to, 
because the rarities are his own. That which other men 
neglect he believes they oversee, and stores up trifles as rare 
discoveries, at least of his own wit and sagacity. He admires 
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subtleties above all things, because the more subtle they are 
the nearer they are to nothing ; and values no art but that 
which is spun so thin that it is of no use at all He had 
rather have an iron chain hung about the neck of a flea 
than an alderman's of gold, and Homer's Iliad in a nutshell 
than Alexander's cabinet He had rather have the twelve 
apostles on a cherry-stone than those on St Peter's portico, 
and would willingly sell Christ again for that numerical 
piece of coin that Judas took for. him. His perpetual 
dotage upon curiosities at length renders him one of them, 
and he shews himself as none of the meanest of his rarities. 
He so much affects singularity, that, rather than follow the 
fashion that is used by the rest of the world, he will wear 
Dissenting clothes with odd fantastic devices to distinguish 
himself from others, like marks set upon cattle. He cares not 
what pains he throws away upon the meanest trifle, so it be but 
strange; while some pity and others laugh at his ill-employed 
industry. He is one of those that valued Epictetus's lamp 
above the excellent book he writ by it. If he be a book- 
man, he spends alUhis time and study upon things that are 
never to be known. The philosopher's stone and universal 
medicine cannot possibly miss him, though he is sure to do 
them. He is wonderfully taken with abstruse knowledge, 
and had rather handle truth with a pair of tongs wrapt up 
in mysteries and hieroglyphics than touch it with his hands 
or see it plainly demonstrated to his senses. 

A MISER 

Is like the sea, that is said to be richer than the land, but is 
not able to make any use of it at all, and only keeps it from 
those that know how to enjoy it if they had it The devil 
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understood his business very well, when he made choice of 
Judas's avarice to betray Christ ; for no other vice would 
have undertaken it; and it is to be feared that His vicars now 
on earth, by the tenderness they have to the bag, do not use 
Him much better than His steward did then. He gathers 
wealth to no purpose but to satisfy his avarice, that has no 
end ; and afflicts himself to possess that which he is of all 
men the most incapable of ever obtaining. His treasure is in 
his hands in the same condition as if it were buried under 
ground, and watched by an evil spirit His desires are like 
the bottomless pit which he is destined to, for the one is as 
soon filled as the other. He shuts up his money in close 
custody, and that, which has power to open all locks, is not 
able to set itself at liberty. If he ever lets it out, it is upon 
good bail and mainprise, to render itself prisoner again 
whensoever it shall be summoned. He loves wealth which 
he has no possibility of enjoying. His greedy appetite to 
riches is but a kind of dog-hunger, that never digests what 
it devours, but still the greedier and more eager it crams it- 
self becomes more meagre. He finds that ink and parch- 
ment preserve money better than an iron chest and parsi- 
mony, like the memories of men that lie dead and buried 
when they are committed to brass and marble, but revive 
and flourish when they are trusted to authentic writings, 
and increase by being used. If he had lived among the 
Jews in the wilderness, he would have been one of their 
chief reformers, and have worshipped anything that is cast 
in gold, though a sillier creature than a calf St John in the 
Revelation describes the New Jerusalem to be built all of 
gold and silver and precious stones, for the saints commonly 
take so much delight in those creatures, that nothing else 
could prevail with them ever to come thither ; and as those 
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times are called the golden age in which there was no gold 
at all in use, so men are reputed godly and rich that make 
no use at all of their religion or wealth. All that he has 
gotten together with perpetual pains and industry is not 
wealth, but a collection which h^ intends to keep by him 
more for his own diversion than any other use, and he that 
made ducks and drakes with his money enjoyed it every way 
as much. He makes no conscience of anything but parting 
with his money, which is no better than a separation of soul 
and body to him, and he beHeves it to be as bad as self- 
murder if he should do it wilfully j for the price of the wea- 
pon with which a man is killed is always esteemed a very 
considerable circumstance, and next to " not having the fear 
of God before his eyes." He loves the bowels of the earth 
broiled on the coals above any other cookery in the world. 
He is a slave condemned to the mines. He laughs at the 
golden mean as ridiculous, and believes there is no such 
thing in the world ; for how can there be a mean of that 
of which no man ever had enough ? He loves the worid so 
well, that he would willingly lose himself to save anything 
by it. His riches are like a dunghill, that renders the ground 
unprofitable that it lies upon, and is good for nothing until 
it be spread and scattered abroad. 



A MATHEMATICIAN 



« 



Shews as many tricks on the outside of body, as philoso- 
phers do on the inside of it, and for the most part to as 
little purpose ; the only diflference is, that the one begins in 
nonsense and ends in sense, and the other, quite contrary, 
begins in sense and ends in nonsense : for the mathemati- 
cian begins with body abstract, which was never found in 
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nature, and yet afterwards traces it to that which is real and 
practical; and the philosopher begins with body as it is 
really in nature, and afterwards wears it away with much 
handling into thin subtleties that are merely notional. The 
philosopher will not endure to hear of body without quan- 
tity, and yet afterwards gives it over, and has no considera- 
tion of it any further ; and the mathematician will allow of 
being without quantity, and yet afterwards considers nothing 
else but quantity. All the figures he draws are no better 
for the most part than those in rhetoric, that serve only to 
call certain routines and manners of speech by insignificant 
names, but teach nothing. His art is only instrumental, and 
like others of the same kind, when it outgrows its use, be- 
comes merely a curiosity ; and the more it is so, the more 
impertinent it proves, for curiosities are impertinent to all 
men but the curious, and they to all the rest of the world. 
His forefathers passed among the ancients for conjurors, 
and carried the credit of all inventions, because they had the 
luck to stand by when they were found out, and cried 
" half's ours." For though the mechanics havQ found out 
more excellent things than they have wit enough to give 
names to, (though the greatest part of their wit lies that way,) 
yet they will boldly assume the reputation of all to them- 
selves, though they had no relation at all to the inventions ; 
as great persons use to claim kindred (though they cannot 
tell how it comes about) with their inferiors when they thrive 
in the world. For certainly geometry has no more right to 
lay claim to the inventions of the mechanics, than grammar 
has to the original of language that was in use long before 
it ; and when that use and custom had prevailed, some men, 
by observing the constmction, frame, and relations that 
words have to one another in speech, drew them into rules, 
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and of these afterwards made an art ; and just so, and no 
more, did geometry by the dimensions, figures, and propor- 
tions of things that were done long before it was in being ; 
nor does the present use of one or the other extend further 
than this, to teach men to speak, and write, and proportion 
things regularly, but not to contrive or design at all. Ma- 
thematicians are the same things to mechanics, as markers 
in tennis-courts are to gamesters ; and they that ascribe all 
inventions to mathematics, are as wise as those that say no 
man can play well that is not a good marker ; as if all the 
skill of a goldsmith lay in his balance, or a draper in his 
yard ; or that no man can play on a lute that is not a good 
fiddle-maker. 

When his art was in its infancy, and had by observation 
found out the course of the sun and moon and their eclipses, 
(though imperfectly,) and could predict them, which the 
rest of the world were ignorant of, he went further, and would 
undertake upon that account to foretell anything, as liars 
that will make one truth make way for a hundred lies. He 
believes his art, or rather science, to be wholly practical, 
when the greatest part of it, and, as he believes, the best, is 
merely contemplative, and passes only among friends to the 
mathematics, and no further, for which they flatter and ap- 
laud one another most virtuously. 

AN ASTROLOGER 

Is one that expounds upon the planets, and teaches to con- 
strue the accidents by the due joining of stars in construction. 
He talks with them by dumb signs, and can tell what they 
mean by their twinkling and squinting upon one another, as 
well as they themselves. He is a spy upon the stars, and 
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can tell what they are doing by the company they keep, and 
the houses they frequent. They have no power to do any- 
thing alone, until so many meet as will make a quorum. 
He is clerk of the committee to them, and draws up all their 
orders, that concern either public or private aflfairs. He 
keeps all their accompts for them, and sums them up, not by 
debtor, but creditor alone, a more compendious way. They 
do ill to make them have so much authority over the earth) 
which, perhaps, has as much as any one of them but the sun, 
and as much right to sit and vote in their councils, as any 
other : but because there are but seven electors of the 
German empire, they will allow of no more to dispose of all 
other j and most foolishly and unnaturally depose their own 
parent of its inheritance, rather than acknowledge a defect in 
their own rules. These rules are all they have to shew for 
their title, and yet not one of them can tell whether those 
they had them from came honestly by them. VirgiFs de- 
scription of fame, that reaches from earth to the stars, " tam 
ficti pravique tenax," to carry lies and knavery, will serve 
astrologers without any sensible variation. He is a fortune- 
seller, a retailer of destiny, and petty chapman to the planets. 
He casts nativities as gamesters do false dice, and by slur- 
ring and palming " sextile, quartile," and " trine,'' like " size, 
quater, trois," can throw what chance he pleases. He sets 
a figure, as cheats do a main at hazard, and gulls throw 
away their money at it. He fetches the grounds of his art 
so far off, as well from reason as the stars, that, like a tra- 
veller, he is allowed to lie by authority. And as beggars, 
that have no money themselves, believe all others have, 
and beg of those that have as little as themselves, so the 
ignorant rabble believe in him, though he has no more rea- 
son for what he professes than they. 
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AN HERMETIC PHILOSOPIJER. 

He is a kind of Hector in learning, that thinks to main- 
tain himself in reputation by picking quarrels with his gentle 
readers, and compounding them to his own advantage ; as 
if he meant to baffle their understandings, and fright them 
into a reverend opinion of his great abilities. He comes 
forth in put)lic with his "concealed truths," as he calls 
them, like one that had stolen something under his cloak ; 
and being afraid to be stopped falls foul on any man that 
has the ill hap to be in his way : for if you dislike him it is 
at your own peril, he is sure to put in a caveat beforehand 
against your understanding ; and, like a malefactor in wit, 
is always furnished with exceptions against his judges. 
This puts him upon perpetual apologies, excuses, and de- 
fences, but still by way of defiance, in a kind of whiffling 
strain, without regard of any man that he thinks will stand 
in the way of his pageant He shews as little respect to 
things as persons; for his constant method is to shuffle 
things of different kinds together, like a pack of cards, and 
then deal them out as they happen. He pretends to con- 
temn the present age, and address his writings to posterity, 
to shew that he has a better opinion of his own prophecy 
than the knowledge of any man now living ; and that he 
understands more of the ages to come than this does of 
him. Next to posterity he is in love with antiquity, of 
which he seems to be so fond, that he contemns Seth's 
pillars as modem, and derives the pedigree of magic firom 
Adam's first green britches; because fig-leaves being the 
first clothes that mankind wore, were only used for cover- 
ing, and therefore are the most ancient monuments of con- 
cealed mysteries. 
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He controls his fellow-labourers in the fire with as much 
empire and authority as if he were sole overseer of the great 
work, to which he lights his reader like an ignis fatuus, 
which uses to mislead men into sloughs and ditches ; for 
when he has mired him in the chaos, and told him that the 
philosopher's stone is water, or a powder, he leaves him in 
the dark. With this chaos he makes more work than the 
fellow that interprets to the show of it, and with no less as- 
tonishment to the ignorant Such of his learned discoveries 
that signify anything, though it be vulgar and common, he 
calls "experimental truths," and those that mean nothing 
" mysteries," which with him is but another word for non- 
sense, though it be supported, like heraldry, with eagles, 
dragons, and lions ; but, as the poet observes, 

"Canibus pigris, scabieque vetusta 
Nomen erit tigris, leo, pardus, siquid adhuc sit 
Quod fremit in terris violentius ;" 

SO the sense of these terrible terms is equally contemptible ; 
for a maggot is of a higher form in nature than any produc- 
tion of metals. His war with the schoolmen is not amiss, 
but he persecutes it unmercifully, without giving quarter; 
though being a writer of fortune he might consider his own 
interest, and remember that they keep him in constant em- 
ployment : for whensoever he has occasion to digress, that 
is, to write more than six lines, if the schoolmen, or the 
chaos, or the great work did not supply him, according as 
he is disposed either to rail or cant, I know not what would 
become of him. To this canting he is so constantly in- 
clined, that he bestows no small pains in devising nick- 
names for himself and his patron, to whom he writes like 
one that whispers aloud, and says that in his ear that is 
meant for the hearing of others. The judgment of this 
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gentleman is his privilege, and his epistles to him are like 
counterfeit passes, which he makes for himself, and believes 
they will carry him through, though the person be so un- 
known that nobody can , guess, by his account, whether he 
be his tutor or his pupil. 

He adores Cornelius Agrippa as an oracle, yet believes 
he understands more of his writings than he did himself; 
for he will not take his own testimony concerning his three 
books of occult philosophy, which he confesses to have 
written without wit or judgment. Yet it cannot be denied 
but he is very impartial to himself; for in forbidding his 
disciples to read any modem books, but only Sandivogius 
and " Enchiridion Physiciae Restitutae," he does justice on 
his own works, and very ingeniously shews us how they are 
best to be understood. This " Physica Restituta " is his 
great magistery, two lines of which he uses to project upon 
bis baser metal, and make it multiply to twice as many 
pages. These are commonly set forth like a shopkeeper's 
stall, with so much of his coarser wares as will only serve 
to shew what he deals in. The best, you may suppose, is 
laid up carefully ; for he always tells you what he could tell 
you, whereby it appears the purpose of his writing is but to 
let you know that he knows, which if you can but attain to 
you are sufficiently learned, and may pass for vere adep- 
tus; though otherwise he will not allow any man to be free 
of the philosophers, that has not only served out his time to 
a furnace, but can cant and spit fire like a juggler. He is 
so full of the " great secret," that he cannot possibly hold, 
but is fain, when he is treating of other matters, to withdraw 
very abruptly, and vent himself, sed clam d cum scrobe, like 
him that digged a hole in the ground to whisper in, for no- 
body must expect to be the wiser for it ; but though he bury 
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his talent, he never fails to write an epitaph upon it, that 
shall improve it more among the credulous than if he had 
put it forth. Yet no man must say so that will not either 
own or contemn the title of -barbarous and ignorant ; for 
with such language he uses to fortify the weaker parts of 
his works, like a ditch, against those that shall venture to 
attempt them. He believes a scholar can no more live in 
the university, than a serpent in Ireland : but those weak 
and feeble wits, that will not carry point-blank, must be fain 
to aim above the mark, or else they wiU shoot too low. He 
hath taken much pains to prove that magic is not conjuring; 
and that Sir Henry Cornelius was no conjurer, nor his dog 
a devil, but a mere natural dog, though he confesses he 
could not choose but have more in him than another dog, 
having served such a master ; who in his preface to Lully's 
" Ars Brevis" professes in a few weeks to have made ignorant 
old men and young children, with a mere trick, able to dis- 
pute in all sorts of learning with the most profound doctors 
in Europe. 

He adores the brethren of the Rosy- Cross as the only 
owls of Athens that can see in the dark, and wonders at 
them like one of the rabble of birds. These are a kind of 
"philosophers errant" that wander up and down upon 
adventures, and have an enchanted castle, invisible to all 
but themselves, to which they are bound by their order to 
repair at certain seasons. In this tabernacle rests the body 
of their prophet or founder, who, dying, as they affirm, hid 
himself in a kind of invisible oven, where, after a hundred 
years, he was discovered by a kind of prophesying door, not 
overbaked nor cold, but warm and looking (like a wood- 
cock's head stuck in the lid of a pie) as if he were alive. 
With him they found a world of most precious secrets and 
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mysteries, with a deal of treasure, and a dictionary of all 
those names that Adam gave the creatures ; and these they 
have since given one another, for they profess to understand 
the language of beasts and birds, as they say Solomon did, 
else he would never have said, " The fowls of the air can 
discover treason against princes." This knowledge, they 
affirm, may be attained by eating, in a planetary moment, a 
rasher made of the liver of a cameleon — ^the only broiled 
lexicon in the world. For they will undertake to teach any 
kind of mysterious learning in the world by way of diet, and 
therefore have admirable recipes to make several dishes for 
talisman, magic, and cabal, in which sciences a man of an 
ingenious stomach may eat himself into more knowledge at 
a meal than he could possibly arrive at by seven years' 
study. 

They are better acquainted with the intelligible world 
than they are with this, and understand more of ideas 
than they do of things. This intelligible world is a kind of 
terra incognita^ a psittacorum regio, of which men talk what 
they do not understand. They would have us beheve that 
it is but the counterpart of the elementary world, and that 
there is not so much as an individual beard upon the face 
of the earth that has not another there perfectly of the 
same colour and cut to match it Next to this, as they tell 
us, lies the celestial world, in which they are at home. All 
the dukes, earls, and barons in the planets are their god- 
sons. These lords spiritual hold so perfect a conformance 
in all their manners, customs, and usages with ours upon 
earth, that a learned antiquary would certainly conclude 
they were at first some colony transplanted hence. With 
these they are so familiar, that they have a particular of 
every one's estate, and can tell how many tenants he has 
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that hold their lands of him. These spirits they use to 
catch by the noses with fumigations, as St Dunstan did the 
devil with a pair of tongs, and make them compound for 
their liberty by discovering secrets. By this means they 
have found out the way to make planetary mouse-traps, in 
which rats and mice shall take themselves without the ex- 
pense of toasted cheese and bacon. They have fine devices 
to make counterfeit maggots of lute-strings, translate agues 
into dogs, or fright them away with spiders, to cure the 
toothache or sore eyes with medicines laid to the imagina- 
tion, kill rats and warts with rhymes, quote moles on any 
part of the body by an index in the face, cut noses with 
taJiacotiuSy blow the philosopher's fire with words of pure 
wind, and draw the glorified spirit of the elixir not out of 
gross matter but the pure, incorporeal hope and faith of the 
credulous, which is the best and the most rational way of 
multiplication, for a small dose so prepared and projected 
upon the dullest metal converts it presently into gold ready 
coined. They have found out a way to make invisible hour- 
glasses for gifted brethren to preach by, who would give 
offence to tender consciences if it should seem as if the 
Spirit could enable them to understand what to say, but not 
how much, without the help of a carnal hour-glass. They 
are now carrying on a thorough reformation in the celestial 
world ; they have repaired the old spheres, that were worn 
as thin as a cobweb, and fastened the stars in them with a 
screw, by which means they may be taken off and put on 
again at pleasure. They have pulled down all the ancient 
houses of the planets, and set up tents in their places, as 
being more convenient in regard of their easiness to be 
removed upon all occasions. They have lately fallen on 
Dubartas' design to new-christen all the constellations and 
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give them Scripture names, — z. work, no doubt, of singular 
piety, and like in time to convert the astrologers, when they 
shall derive the principles and rudiments of their science 
from divine authority, which now they are fain to borrow of 
the old heathen poets. This, in process of time, may enable 
them, as well as other trades, to preach for themselves and 
save the charge of hiring old mongrel Rabbins, that are three 
quarters Jews, to make their art as lawful as they can, with 
mighty arguments drawn from etymologies and anagrams. 
But their inteUigence in the upper world is nothing to what 
they have in the infernal, for they hold exact correspond- 
ence with the devils, and can give a perfect account of their 
ecclesiastical, civil, and military discipline. By their advice, 
the fiends lately attempted a reformation of their govern- 
ment, that is, to bring all things into confusion, which 
among them is the greatest order. They have placed 
Minos, iEacus, and Rhadamant on the bench again since 
they received a writ of ease, and have given the pettifogging 
devils, that were thrown over the bar for their honesty, 
leave to practise again, having first taken an engagement to 
be true and faithful to the government. They have enter- 
tained the furies again that were turned out of service by 
the later poets, and given Charon a new coat and badge. 
Indeed, for their militia, being out of the way of philoso- 
phers, they are not so exactly versed in it, and therefore are 
forced to raise old poetical spirits only for show and to make 
up their number, (like a captain that makes a false number,) 
in which Cerberus passes and receives pay for three. All 
this they perform by virtue and dint of numbers, which 
they will have to run thiough the three worlds like a ladder 
of ropes, holding the same proportion in them all, and 
the universal privilege of the great secret, which they can 
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prove to be the golden bough that served -^neas for a pass 
to go to hell with. These numbers they believe to be the 
better sort of spirits by the largeness of their dominion, 
which extends from beyond the intelligible world through 
all the inferior worlds, to the centre, which is the uttermost 
bound of their empire that way. They had like to have 
been chosen principals in the elementary world in the room 
of old doting Privation, but that Darkness carried it with 
the brotherhood in an indirect way, having cast a mist be- 
fore their learned eyes. They have agreed upon a truce 
and cessation of hostility between the elements, and are 
like to conclude a peace by declaring the old quarrel to 
arise from the intension and not from the element, which is 
a clear confutation of that old maxim, ex nihilo nihil fit 
They believe that spirits have a strange natural allegiance 
to hard words, though they mean nothing; by which it 
should seem that a well-taught jackdaw or one of James 
Howel's trees may be as able a conjurer as Friar Bacon 
himself. Next to words they are caught with characters, 
which are nothing else but marks that spirits make for their 
names because they cannot write. These the brethren have 
always in blanks, to which they can write what they please, 
and then arrest them upon it and keep them safe until they 
put in bail to answer ** whatsoever they shall be demanded." 
By this means they have found out who is the true owner 
of the beast in the Apocalypse, which has long passed for a 
stray among the learned ; what is the true product of (^dd^ 
that has rung, like Whittington's bells, in the ears of exposi- 
tors j how long it is to the day of judgment, and, which is 
more wonderful, whether it shall be in winter or summer. 
They can tell the age of Time without looking into his 
mouth, like a horse's, as the chronologers do, or searching 
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the Church-book; for they have certain historical spirits 
that will give them as able an account of the general history 
of the world as Rosse himself. By the help of these they 
can immediately tell who was the first Christian cobbler, with- 
out diving into Arabic shorthand, or travelling far into the 
East, as some have done, to fetch that which they might 
have had at home in the legend — a very learned oversight. 
They have found out an admirable way to decide all con- 
troversies and resolve doubts of the greatest difficulty by way 
of horary questions ; for as the learned astrologers, observ- 
ing the impossibility of knowing the exact moment of any 
man's buth, do use very prudently to cast the nativity of the 
question (like him that swallowed the doctor's bill instead of 
the medicine) and find the answer as certain and infallible 
as if they had known the very instant in which the native, 
as they call him, crept into the world ; so in questions either 
so subtle and obscure that truth plays least in sight, and words 
and terms go for no more than a juggler's canting, the only 
way in the world is to consider the critical minute of the 
question, and from thence resolve it. This had been an 
excellent course for the old roundheaded Stoics to find out, 
whether bonutn was corpus^ or virtue an animal, about which 
they had so many fierce encounters in their Stoa, that about 
one thousand four hundred and forty lost their lives upon 
the place, and far many more their beards and teeth and 
noses j but this had never been, had the brethren lived in 
those days who can not only part all the mad frays of con- 
troversy in philosophy, but religion also, and, like true can- 
onical constables, make those spiritual swash-bucklers de- 
liver up their weapons, and keep the peace. Nor is their 
power and authority less in composing of civil differences; for 
they have a receipt to make two armies that are drawn up 
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ready to fight, put up their swords and face about. This is 
so easy, they say, that it has been done by women j but their 
way is to raise a storm, which they can do at any time with 
the liver of a wolf, and make it thunder and lighten as easily 
as strike fire in a tinder-box. This, they say, has been experi- 
mented between Hannibal and the Romans; and certainly it 
is more probable than that course which some modem phi- 
losophers have taken to do it by way of argument, which is so 
preposterous, that they believe they can prevent or compose 
all civil wars by proving that mankind was born to nothing 
else; and will undertake to persuade men to subjection and 
obedience by making it appear that nature brought them forth 
all equal ; that pretend to secure the titles of princes by prov- 
ing that whosoever can get their power from them has a 
right to it ; and persuade them and their subjects to observe 
imaginary contracts, by arguing that they are invalid as soon 
as made. But had these men conversed with the brethren, 
they would never have brought contradictions so barefaced 
together, but have dressed them up with some pretty disguise, 
which they have always ready for such occasions, that, 
though they had been never so subtle and senseless, should 
have made them pass at least for mysteries. For though 
they very much contemn any knowledge that is either de- 
rived from sense or reducible to it, and account demonstra- 
tion too gross and low an aim for the sublime speculations 
of the intellect, — though they believe their own senses base 
and unworthy of their notice, (like that delicate Roman, who 
being put in his litter by his servants, asked whether he 
sat or no;) yet they never apply themselves to anything 
abstruse or subtle, but with much caution, and commonly 
resolve all questions of that nature by numbers. Monades, 
triades, and decades, are with them a kind of philosophical 
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Fulhams, with which, like cunning gamesters, they can throw 
what they please, and be sure to win, for nobody can dis- 
prove them. And truly they are much to be commended, 
if for nothing else, yet for their ingenious brevity ; for they 
never entertain their readers with tedious circumstances, to 
the great expense of their time, but despatch immediately, 
and make them understand as much of these aflfairs in a few 
minutes as they can do in an age ; which is more than can 
be said of those that use to tie argument to argument (as 
monkeys use to hang by one another*s tails in India) until 
they have made a pair of learned tarryers, which neither 
they nor anybody else knows how to undo. But the bre- 
thren, if this will not do, have yet more curious ways ; for 
they have invented optics, in which they will put atoms and 
ideas, and give the eye as perfect an account of their nicest 
subtleties, as all the philosophers in the world can with all 
their disputations. In these you may see the bone Luz, and 
Descartes's die in the brain with every spot in it, as exactly 
as the eyes of a flea in a magnifying-glass. They have made 
spectacles to read Jacob Boehmen and Ben-Israel with, 
which, like those glasses that revert the object, will turn the 
wrong end of their sentences upwards, and make them look 
like sense. They have built a philosophical hospital for the 
relief of those that are blind, deaf, and dumb, by establish- 
ing a community of the senses, whereby any one may sup- 
ply the place of another in his absence, and do his business 
for him as well as that which is out of the way. This is an 
art to teach men to see with their ears, and hear with their 
eyes and noses ; and it has been found true by experience 
and demonstration, if we may believe the history of the 
Spaniard that could see words, and swallow music by hold- 
ing the peg of a fiddle between his teeth ; or him that could 
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sing his part backward at first sight, which those that were 
near him might hear with their noses ; or Dubartas's painter, 
that could draw the report of a gun, as it is very faithfully 
rendered by Mr Silvester thus : — 

" There in a wood behind a box-tree shrinking, 
He draws a fowler with his left eye winking ; 
Down falls the cock, up from the touchpan flies 
A ruddy flame, that in a moment dies ; 
Off goes the gun, and through the forest rings 
The thundering bullet borne on fiery wings.** 

No doubt a very strange landscape, and not unlike that 
which Anthroposophus has made of the invisible mountain 
of the philosophers ; but nothing comparable to those curi- 
osities of knowledge, which they have comprised in single 
words, not inferior to the nine-pins and a bowl in a cherry- 
stone. They will pick mysteries out of syllables and letters, 
as jugglers do money out of their noses. This they learned 
of the forefathers of anagrams, the Rabbins. Besides this, 
they have admirable methods to dispose and lay up learn- 
ing in, like those odd contrivances in cabinets, where nobody 
can tell how to find it but themselves. Lull/s "Ars Brevis" 
is one of these, wherein Magnitudo, Bonitas, and Quomodo, 
are several concealed drawers, in which they, that have any 
learning, may lay it up safe, and (if there be any truth in 
his commentator) they that have none too, which is not 
altogether so strange. In these it will sprout and grow of 
itself, as onions do in the spring above ground, and multi- 
ply no man can imagine how, that does not very well un- 
derstand the equivocal generation of maggots. 

They can grave the signets of the planets in precious 
stones with their own influences, as diamonds are cut with 
their own dust These being made in a right minute have 
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an admirable magnetic virtue instilled, to draw learning, 
wit, valour, wealth, honour, and women after the owner, just 
as the loadstone does iron. These were used much by the 
knights-errant, which made them more valiant than giants, 
and cunning than conjurers; they were always furnished with 
ladies and damsels ; and though we find little mention 
made of their wealth, yet they always lived at a high rate, 
when the value of a knight's estate in those times was but a 
small matter. 

They have an admirable way to distinguish the influences 
of the stars; for among so many m3nriads of good and bad, 
that are confused and mixed together, they will presently 
separate those of virtuous use from the evil, like Boccalini's 
drum, that would beat up all the weeds in a garden, and 
leave the herbs standing. These they keep in glasses, like 
the powder made of the sunbeams, till they have occasion 
to use them. They are commonly the better half of the 
great magistery, and serve them to innumerable purposes 
in all their professions of philosophy, magic, divinity, physic, 
astrology, alchemy, witchcraft, &c. ; for, besides a rare pro- 
perty they have to restore sinful old age to virtue, youth, and 
understanding, they are very sovereign to clear the eyes of 
the mind, and make a blear-eyed intellect see like a cat in 
the dark, though it be stark blind in the light 

These influences, they would make us believe, are a kind 
of little invisible midwives, which the stars employ at the nati- 
vities of men, to swathe and bind up their spirits, which being 
then most tender and flexible, they can mould into what 
form they please: for mixing with the air their first breath, 
they do not only infect the soul and body, and their facul- 
ties, but the tempers, disposition, opinions, actions (and 
their events) of men with a certain fatal contagion, which, 
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like a slow-working poison lying still for many years, shall 
afterwards, like diseases and sores, break out in the several 
actions and emergencies of their lives. And yet, it should 
seem, these influences are but a kind of mock-destinies, whose 
business it is to tamper with all men, but compel none. 
This the learned call " incHning," not " necessitating." 
They have a small precarious empire, wholly at the will of the 
subject; they can raise no men but only volunteers, for their 
power does not extend to press any. Their jurisdiction is 
only to invite men to the gallows or the pillory in a civil 
way, but force none so much as to a whipping, unless, like 
Catholic penitents, they have a mind to it, and will lay it 
on themselves. They are very like, if not the same, to the 
temptations of the devil. They can persuade a man to 
break his neck, or drown himself, present him with a rope 
and a dagger, and desire him to make choice of which he 
pleases ; but if they do not take him just in the humour, 
they may as well go hang themselves. As Httle good as 
hurt can they do any man against his will. They cannot 
make a private man a prince, unless he have a very strong 
desire to be so ; nor make any man happy in any condition 
whatsoever, unless his own liking concur. They could never 
put fools in authority, as they used to do, if they did not 
take delight in it; nor make them great philosophers and 
profound scholars, unless they pleased themselves with study. 
As for the wise, the learned tell us, they have nothing to do 
with them ; and if they make any attempt upon them, it is 
to no purpose : for when they incline a man to be a knave, 
and prevail upon him, he must be a fool, (for they have no 
power over the wise,) and so all their labour is lost. 

They used to make solemn vows to Almighty God, never 
to discover the great secret to any person living (as Lully 
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does) and yet presently will undertake to teach it; but con- 
jure every scholar to keep it to himself, like treason that 
dies if it take air. Then they forbid them to converse with 
any that have not faith in the art, that they may hear as 
little against it as they have to say for it, — an excellent 
preservative to keep an implicit faith from taking cold. This 
is the highway of all impostors, who can never do more 
than another believes. But after so many precepts and 
rules, delivered with the greatest confidence and presumption 
of certainty, they will tell you, that this art is not to be at- 
tained but by divine revelation, and only to be expected by 
holy and sanctified persons, that have left behind them all 
the concernments of this world; whereby it seems, this sha- 
dow of art follows those only that fly it, and flies from those 
that follow it 



A HERALD 

Calls himself a king because he has power and authority to 
hang, draw, and quarter arms ; for, assuming a jurisdiction 
over the distributive justice of titles of honour as far as 
words extend, he gives himself as great a latitude that way 
as other magistrates use to do where they have authority, and 
would enlarge it as far as they can. It is true he can make 
no lords nor knights of himself, but as many squires and 
gentlemen as he pleases, and adopt them into what family 
they have a mind. His dominions abound with all sorts of 
cattle, fish, and fowl, and all manner of manufactures, be- 
sides whole fields of gold and silver, which he magnificently 
bestows upon his followers, or sells as cheap as lands in 
Jamaica. The language they use is barbarous, as being but 
a dialect of pedlar's French or the Egyptian, though of a 
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loftier sound, and in the propriety affecting brevity, as the 
other does verbosity. His business is like that of all the 
schools — ^to make plain things hard with perplexed methods 
and insignificant terras, and then appear learned in making 
them plain again. He professes arms not for use but orna- 
ment only, and yet makes the basest things in the world 
weapons of good and worshipful bearings. He is wiser 
than the fellow that sold his ass, but kept the shadow for 
his own use ; for he sells ^only the shadow (that is the 
picture) and keeps the ass himself. He makes pedigrees as 
apothecaries do medicines, when they put in one ingredient 
for another that they have not by them : by this means he 
often makes strange matches. His chief province is at 
ftmerals, where he commands in chief^ marshals the tristituB 
irriiamenfa, and, like a gentleman-sewer to the worms, 
serves up the feast with all punctual formality. He will join 
as many shields together as would make a Roman testudo 
or Macedonian phalanx, to fortify the nobility of a new 
made lord, that will pay for the impresting of them, and 
allow him coat and conduct money. He is a kind of a 
necromancer, and can raise the dead out of their graves to 
make them marry and beget those they never heard of in 
their lifetime. His coat is like the king of Spain's domi- 
nions, all skirts, and hangs as loose about him ; and his 
neck is the waist, like the picture of nobody, with his 
breeches fastened to his collar. He will sell the head or a 
single joint of a beast or fowl as dear as the whole body, 
like a pig's head in Bartholomew fair, and after put off the 
rest to his customers at the same rate. His arms being 
utterly out of use in war, since guns came up, have been 
translated to dishes and cups, as the ancients used their 
precious stones, accoidm^ to \k^ ^o^t — " Gemmas ad po- 
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cula transfert a gladiis," &c., and since are like to decay 
every day more and more; for since he gave citizens coats 
of arms, gentlemen have made bold to take their letters of 
marque *by way of reprisal. The hangman has a receipt to 
mar all his work in a moment ; for, by nailing the wrong end 
of an escutcheon upwards upon a gibbet, all the honour and 
gentility extinguishes of itself like a candle that is held 
with the flame downwards. Other arms are made for the 
spilUng of blood ; but his only purify and cleanse it like 
scurvy-grass, for a small dose taken by his prescription 
will refine that which is as base and gross as bull's blood 
(which the Athenians used to poison withal) to any degree 
of purity. 

AN INTELLIGENCER 

Would give a penny for any statesman's thought at any 
time. He travels abroad to guess what princes are design- 
ing by seeing them at church or dinner ; and will under- 
take to unriddle a government at first sight, and tell what 
plots she goes with, male or female ; and discover, like a 
mountebank, only by seeing the public face of affairs, what 
private marks there are in the most secret parts of the body 
politic. He is so ready at reasons of state, that he has 
them, like a lesson, by rote ; but as charlatans make dis- 
eases fit their medicines, and not their medicines diseases, 
so he makes all public affairs conform to his own established 
reason of state, and not his reason though the case alter 
ever so much comply with them. He thinks to obtain a 
great insight into state affairs by observing only the outside 
pretences and appearances of things, which are seldaxsw ^^ 
never true, and may be resoVved ^ev^x^X ^^'a:^^ "^ ^o^^sJi^:^ 
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probable, and therefore his penetrations into these matters 
are like the penetrations of cold into natural bodies, with- 
out any sense of itself or the thing it works upon ; for all his 
discoveries in the end amount only to entries and equipages, 
addresses, audiences, and visits, with other such politic 
speculations as the rabble in the streets is wont to entertain 
itself withaL Nevertheless he is very cautious not to omit 
his cipher, though he writes nothing but what every one 
does, or may safely know, for otherwise it would appear to 
be no secret He endeavours to reduce all his politics into 
maxims, as being most easily portable for a travelling head, 
though, as they are for the most part of slight matters, they 
are but Hke spirits drawn out of water, insipid and good 
for nothing. His letters are a kind of bills of exchange, in 
which he draws news and politics upon all his correspond- 
ents, who place it to accompt, and draw it back again upon 
him ; and though it be false, neither cheats the other, for it 
passes between both for good and sufficient pay. If he 
drives an inland trade, he is factor to certain remote coun- 
try virtuosos, who finding themselves unsatisfied with the 
brevity of the Gazette desire to have exceedings of news, 
besides their ordinary commons. To furnish those he fre- 
quents clubs and coffee-houses, the markets of news, where 
he engrosses all he can light upon ; and if that do not prove 
sufficient, he is forced to add a lie or two of his own making, 
which does him double service, for it does not only supply 
his occasions for the present, but furnishes him with matter 
to fill up gaps in the next letter with retracting what he 
wrote before, and in the meantime has served for as good 
news as the best ; and when the novelty is over it is no 
matter what becomes of it, for he is better paid for it than 
if it were true. 
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A PHILOSOPHER 

Seats himself as spectator and critic on the great theatre of 
the world, and gives sentence on the plots, language, and 
action of whatsoever he sees represented, according to his 
own fancy. He will pretend to know what is done behind 
the scene, but so seldom is in the right, that he discovers 
nothing more than his own mistakes. When his profession 
was in credit in the world, and money was to be gotten by 
it, it. divided itself into multitudes of sects, that maintained 
themselves and their opinions by fierce and hot contests 
with one another ; but since the trade decayed and would 
not turn to account, they all fell of themselves, and now the 
world is so unconcerned in their controversies, that three 
reformado sects joined in one, like Epicuro-Gassendo- 
Charltoniana, will not serve to maintain one pedant He 
makes his hypothesis himself, as a tailor does a doublet 
without measure ; no matter whether tihey fit nature, he can 
make natiu'e fit them, and whether they are too strait or 
wide, pinch or stuff out the body accordingly. He judges 
of the works of nature just as the rabble do of state affairs. 
They see things done, and every man according to his 
capacity guesses at the reasons of them, but knowing 
nothing of the arcana or secret movements of either, they 
seldom or never are in the right ; howsoever, they please 
themselves, and some others, with their fancies, and the 
further they are off" truth, the more confident they are they 
are near it ; as those that are out of their way believe the 
farther they have gone they are the nearer their journey's 
end, when they are farthest of all from it. He is confident 
of immaterial substances, and his reasons are very pertinent^ 
that is, substantial as he thinks, axidi \\xiTC«X&xsai ^^^'^^^^ ^^ 
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Heretofore his beard was the badge of his profession, and 
the length of that in all his polemics was ever accounted 
the length of his weapon ; but when the trade fell, that fell 
too. In Lucius's time they were commonly called beard- 
wearers ; for all the strength of their wits lay in their beards, 
as Samson's did in his locks. But since the world began 
to see the vanity of that hair-brained cheat, they left it off, 
to save their credit 



A PRETENDER 

Is easily acquainted with all knowledges, but never intimate 
with any; he remembers he has seen them somewhere 
before, but cannot possibly call to mind where. He will 
call an art by its name, and claim acquaintance with it at 
first sight. He knew it perfectly, as the Platonics say, in 
the other world, but has had the unhappiness to discon- 
tinue his acquaintance ever since his occasions called him 
into this. He claps on all the sail he can possibly make, 
though his vessel be empty and apt to overset He is of a 
true philosophical temper, contented with a little, desires no 
more knowledge than will satisfy nature, and cares not what 
his wants are, so he can but keep them from the eyes of the 
world. His parts are unlimited ; for as no man knows his 
abilities, so he does his endeavour that as few should his 
defects. He wears himself in opposition to the mode, for 
liis lining is much coarser than his outside ; and as others 
line their serge with silk, he lines his silk with serge. All 
his care is employed to appear not to be ; for things that 
are not, and things that appear not, are not only the same in 
law, but in all other affairs of the world. It should seem 
that the most impudent face is the best ; for he that does 
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the shamefullest thing most unconcerned is said " to set a 
good face upon it ;" for the truth is, the face is but the out- 
side of the mind, but all the craft is to know how it is Hned. 
Howsoever, he fancies himself as able as any man, but not 
being in a capacity to try the experiment, the hint-keeper 
of Gresham college is the only competent judge to decide 
the controversy. He may, for anything he knows, have as 
good a title to his pretences as another man ; for judgment 
being not passed in the case, (which shall never be by his 
means,) his title still stands fair. All he can possibly at- 
tain to is but to be another thing than nature meant him, 
though a much worse. He makes that good that Pliny says 
of children : " Qui celerius fari cepere, tardius ingredi in- 
cipiunt." The apter he is to smatter, the slower he is in 
making any advance in his pretences. He trusts words 
before he is thoroughly acquainted with them, and they 
commonly shew him a trick before he is aware; and he 
shews at the same time his ignorance to the learned, and 
his learning to the ignorant. 

A PEDANT 

Is a dwarf scholar, that never outgrows the mode and fashion 
of the school where he should have been taught. He wears 
his little learning unmade-up, puts it on before it was half- 
finished, without pressing or smoothing. He studies and 
uses words with the greatest respect possible, merely for 
their own sakes, like an honest man, without any regard of 
interest, as they are useful and serviceable to things, and 
among those he is kindest to strangers (like a civil gentle- 
man) that are far from their own country and most unknown. 
He collects old sayings and ends of verses, as antiquaries 
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do old coins, and is as glad to produce them upon all occa- 
sions. He has sentences ready lying by him for all purposes, 
though to no one, and talks of authors as familiarly as his 
fellow - collegiates. He will challenge acquaintance with 
those he never saw before, and pretend to intimate know- 
ledge of those he has only heard of. He is well stored with 
terms of art, but does not know how to use them, like a 
country fellow that carries his gloves in his hands, not his 
hands in his gloves. He handles arts and sciences like 
those that can play a little upon an instrument, but do not 
know whether it be in tune or not He converses by the 
book, and does not talk but quote. If he can but screw in 
something that an ancient writer said, he believes it to be 
much better than if he had something of himself to the 
purpose. His brain is not able to concoct what it takes in, 
and therefore brings things up as they were swallowed, that 
is, crude and undigested, in whole sentences, not assimilated 
sense, which he rather affects ; for his want of judgment, 
like want of health, renders his appetite preposterous. He 
pumps for affected and far-fetched expressions, and they 
always prove as far from the purpose. He admires canting 
above sense. He is worse than one that is utterly ignorant, 
as a cock that sees a Httle fights worse than one that is 
stark blind. He speaks in a different dialect from other 
men, and much affects forced expressions, forgetting that 
hard words, as well as evil ones, corrupt good manners. 
He can do nothing, like a conjurer, out of the circle of his 
arts, nor in it without canting. If he professes physic, he 
gives his patients sound hard words for their money, as cheap 
as he can afford ; for they cost him money and study too 
before he came by them, and he has reason to make as 
much of them as he can. 
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A TRAVELLER 

Is a native of all countries, and an alien at home. He flies 
from the place where he was hatched, like a wild goose, and 
prefers all others before it He has no quarrel to it but be- 
cause he was bom in it, and is ashamed of his mother because 
she is of him. He is a merchant that makes voyages into 
foreign nations, to drive a trade in wisdom and politics, and it 
is not for his credit to have it thought he has made an ill re- 
turn, which must be if he should allow of any of the growth of 
his own country. This makes him quack and blow up him- 
self with admiration of foreign parts, and a generous con- 
tempt of home, that all men may admire, at least, the means 
he has had of improvement, and deplore their own defects. 
His observations are like a sieve, that lets the finer flour pass, 
and retains only the bran of things ; for his whole return of 
wisdom proves to be but affectation, a perishable commodity, 
which he will never be able to put off". He believes all 
men's wits are at a stand that stay at home, and only those 
advance that travel ; as if change of pasture did make 
great politicians as well as fat calves. He pities the little 
knowledge of truth which those have that have not seen the 
world abroad, forgetting that, at the same time he tells us, 
how little credit is to be given to his own relations and those 
of others, that speak and write of their travels. He has worn 
his own language to rags, and patched it up with scraps and 
ends of foreign. This serves him for wit; for when he meets 
with any of his foreign acquaintances, all they smatter passes 
for wit, and they applaud one another accordingly. He be- 
lieves this raggedness of his discourse a great demonstration 
of the improvement of his knowledge, as Inns-of-Court m^n 
intimate their proficiency in the law \>^ >iftfe \a».'5Gk ^ "^^ss. 
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gowns. All the wit he brought home with him is like foreign 
coin, of a baser alloy than our own, and so will not pass 
here without great loss. All noble creatures that are famous 
in any one country, degenerate by being transplanted, and 
those of mean value only improve. If it hold with men, he 
falls among the number of the latter, and his improvements 
are little to his credit. All he can say for himself is, his 
mind vas sick of a consumption, and change of air has 
cured him ; for all his other improvements have only been 
to talk with those he did not understand, to hold intelligence 
with all gazettes, and from the sight of statesmen in the 
street, unriddle the intrigues of all their councils, to make a 
wondrous progress into knowledge by riding with a messen- 
ger, and advance in politics by mounting of a mule, run 
through all sorts of learning in a waggon, and sound all 
depths of arts in a felucca, ride post into the secrets of all 
states, and grow acquainted with their close designs, in inns 
and hostelries ; for certainly there is great virtue in high- 
ways and hedges to make an able man, and a good prospect 
cannot but let him see far into things. 

A CHEAT 

Is a freeman of all trades, and all trades of his. Fraud and 
treachery are his callings though his profession be the strictest 
integrity and truth. He spins nets, like a spider, out of his 
own entrails, to entrap the simple and unwary that light in 
his way, whom he devours and feeds upon. All the greater 
sort of cheats, being allowed by authority, have lost their 
names (as judges, when they are called to the bench, are no 
more styled lawyers) and left the title to the meaner only, 
and the unallowed. The common ignorance of mankind is 
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his province, which he orders to the best advantage. He is 
but a tame highwayman, that does the same things by 
stratagem and design, which the other does by force, makes 
men deliver their understandings first, and after their purses. 
Oaths and Hes are his tools that he works with, and he gets 
his living by the drudgery of his conscience. He endeav- 
ours to cheat the devil by mortgaging his soul so many times 
over and over to him, forgetting that he has damnations, as 
priests have absolutions, of all prices. He is a kind of a 
just judgment, sent into this world to punish the confidence 
and curiosity of ignorance, that out of a natural inclination 
to error will tempt its own punishment, and help to abuse 
itself He can put on as many shapes as the devil that set 
him on work, is one that fishes in muddy understandings, 
and will tickle a trout in his own element, till he has him in 
his clutches, and after in his dish, or the market He runs 
down none but those which he is certain -are fera natura^ 
mere natural animals, that belong to him that can catch 
them. He can do no feats without the co-operating assist 
ance of the chouse, wh^ose credulity commonly meets the 
impostor half way, otherwise nothing is done ; for all the craft 
is not in the catching (as the proverb says) but the better 
half at least in being catched. He is one that, like a bond 
" without fraud, covin, and further delay, is void and of none 
effect, otherwise does stand and remain in full power, force, 
and virtue." He trusts the credulous with what hopes they 
please at a very easy rate, upon their own security, until he 
has drawn them far enough in, and then makes them pay for 
all at once. The first thing he gets from him is a good 
opinion, and afterwards anything he pleases ; for after he 
has drawn him from his guards, he deals with him like a 
surgeon, and ties his arm before he lets him blood. 
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A PROJECTOR 

Is by interpretation a man of forecast He is an artist of 
plots, designs, and expedients to find out money, as others 
hide it, where nobody would look for it He is a great 
rectifier of the abuses of all trades and mysteries, yet has 
but one remedy for all diseases, that is, by getting a patent 
to share with them, by virtue of which they become author- 
ised, and consequently cease to be cheats. He is a great 
promoter of the pubUc good, and makes it his care and 
study to contrive expedients, that the nation may not be ill 
served with false rags, arbitrary puppet-plays, and insufficient 
monsters, of all which he endeavours to get the superinten- 
dency. He will undertake to render treasonable x>cdlars, 
that carry intelligence between rebels and fanatics, true sub- 
jects and well-aflfected to the government, for half-a-crown 
a quarter, which he takes for giving them Hcence to do so 
securely and uncontrolled. He gets as much by those 
projects that miscarry as by those that hold, (as lawyers are 
paid as well for undoing as preserving of men;) for when he 
has drawn in adventurers to purchase shares of the profit, 
the sooner it is stopped the better it proves for him ; for, 
his own business being done, he is the sooner rid of theirs. 
He is very expert at gaging the understandings of those he 
deals with, and has his engines always ready with mere air 
to blow all their money out of their pockets into his own, as 
vintners do wine out of one vessel into another. He is very 
amorous of his country, and prefers the public good before 
his own advantage, until he has joined them both together 
in some monopoly, and then he thinks he has done his part, 
and may be allowed to look after his own afifairs in the 
second place. The chiefest and most useful part of his 
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talent consists in quacking and lying, which he calls answer- 
ing of objections, and convincing the ignorant. Without 
this he can do nothing ; for as it is the common practice of 
most knaveries, so it is the surest and best fitted to the 
vulgar capacities of the world ; and though it render him 
more ridiculous to some few, it always prevails upon the 
greater part 

A SMALL POET 

Is one that would fain make himself that which Nature 
never meant him, like a fanatic, that inspires himself witli 
his own whimsies. He sets up haberdasher of small poetry, 
with a veiy small stock and no credit He believes it is 
invention enough to find out other men's wit, and whatsoever 
he lights upon, either in books or company, he makes bold 
with as his own. This he puts together so untowardly that 
you may perceive his own wit has the rickets by the 
swelling disproportion of the joints. Imitation is the whole 
sum of him ; and his vein is but an itch that he has caught 
of others, and his flame like that of charcoals that were 
burned before. But as he wants judgment to understand 
what is best, he naturally takes . the worst as being most 
agreeable to his own talent You may know his wit not to be 
natural, it is so imquiet and troublesome in him ; for as 
those that have money but seldom are always shaking their 
pockets when they have it, so does he when he thinks he 
has got something that will make him appear, ' He is a 
perpetual talker ; and you may know by the fireeSom of his 
discourse that he came lightly by it, as thieves spend freely 
what they get He measures other men's wits by their 
modesty, and his own by his confidence. He makes no- 
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thing of writing plays, because he has not wit enough to 
understand the difficulty. This makes him venture to talk 
and scribble, as chouses do to play with cunning gamesters, 
until they are cheated and laughed at He is always talk- 
ing of wit, as those that have bad voices are always singing 
out of tune, and those that cannot play delight to fumble 
on instruments. He grows the unwiser by other men's 
harms, for the worse others write he finds the more encou- 
ragement to do so too. His greediness of praise is so 
eager that he swallows anything that comes in the likeness 
of it, how notorious and palpable soever, and is shot-free 
against anything that may lessen his good opinion of him- 
self. This renders him incurable, like diseases that grow 
insensible. 

If you dislike him it is at your own peril, he is sure to 
put in a caveat beforehand against your understanding; 
and, like a malefactor in wit, is always furnished with excep- 
tions against his judges. This puts him upon perpetual 
apologies, excuses, and defences, but still by way of defiance, 
in a kind of whistling strain, without regard of any man that 
stands in the way of his pageant. Where he thinks he may 
do it safely, he will confidently own other men's writings ; 
and where he fears the truth may be discovered, he will, by 
feeble denials and feigned insinuations, give men occasion 
to suppose so. 

If he understands Latin or Greek he ranks himself among 
the learned, despises the ignorant, talks criticisms out of 
Scaliger, and repeats Martial's Epigrams, and sets up his 
rest wholly upon pedantry. But if he be not so well qualified, 
he cries down all learning as pedantic, disclaims study, and 
professes to WTite with as great facility as if his Muse was 
sliding down Parnassus. 'WWx.so^n^x Vv^ Vv^'&x^ 'well said he 
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seizes upon by poetical licence, and one way makes it his 
own, that is, by ill repeating of it. This he believes to be 
no more theft than it is to take that which others throw 
away. By this means his writings are, like a tailor's cushion 
of mpsaic work, made up of several scraps sewed together. 
He calls a slovenly, nasty description, " great nature," and 
dull flatness, "strange easiness." He writes down all that 
comes in his head and makes no choice, because he has 
nothing to do it with, that is, judgment. He is always 
repealing the old laws of comedy, and, like the Long Par- 
liament, making ordinances in their stead, although they 
are perpetually thrown out of coffee-houses, and come to 
nothing. He is like an Italian thief, that never robs but he 
murders to prevent discovery ; so sure is he to cry down 
the man from whom he purloins, that his petty larceny of 
wit may pass unsuspected. He is but a copier at best, and 
will never arrive to practice by the life ; for, bar him the imi- 
tation of something he has read, and he has no image in 
his thoughts. Observation and fancy, the matter and form 
of just wit, are above his philosophy. He appears so over- 
concerned in all men's wits, as if they were but disparage- 
ments of his own, and cries down all they do as if they were 
encroachments upon him. He takes jests from the owners 
and breaks them, as justices do false weights and pots that 
want measure. When he meets with anything that is very 
good he changes it into small money, like three groats for a 
shilling, to serve several occasions. He disclaims study, 
pretends to take things in motion and to shoot flying, which 
appears to be very true by his often missing of his mark. 
His wit is much troubled with obstructions, and he has fits 
as painful as those of the spleen. He fancies himself a 
dainty spruce shepherd, with a flock 2Xv^ -^ ^^^ ^S^^^ 
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shepherdess, that follows his pipe as rats did the conjurers 
in Germany. 

As for epithets, he always avoids those that are near akin to 
the sense. Such matches are unlawful, and not fit to be made 
by a Christian poet, and therefore all his care is to choose 
out such as will serve, like a wooden leg, to piece out a 
maimed verse that wants a foot or two ; and if they will but 
rh)rme now and then into the bargain, or run upon a letter, 
it is a work of supererogation. 

For similitudes, he likes the hardest and most obscure 
best ; for, as ladies wear black patches to make their com- 
plexions seem fairer than they are, so when an illustration 
is more obsciu*e than the sense that went before it, it must 
of necessity make it appear clearer than it did, for con- 
traries are best set oflf with contraries. 

He has found out a way to save the expense of much wit 
and sense, for he will make less than some have prodigally 
laid out upon five or six words serve forty or fifty lines. 
This is a thrifty invention and very easy, and if it were 
commonly known would much increase the trade of wit and 
maintain a multitude of small poets in constant employ- 
ment. He has found out a new sort of poetical Georgics, a 
trick of sowing wit, like clover-grass, on barren subjects 
which would yield nothing before. This is very usefiil for 
the times, wherein, some men say, there is no room left for 
new invention. He will take three grains of wit, like the 
elixir, and, projecting it upon the iron age, turn it immedi- 
ately into gold. All the business of mankind has presently 
vanished, the whole world has kept holiday, there have been 
no men but heroes and poets, no women but nymphs and 
shepherdesses, trees have bom fritters, and rivers flowed 
plum-porridge. 
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We read that Virgil used to make fifty or sixty verses in 
a morning, and afterwards reduce them to ten. This was 
an unthrifty vanity, and argues him as well ignorant in the 
husbandry of his own poetry as Seneca says he was in that 
of a farm, for, in plain English, it was no better than bring- 
ing a noble to ninepence. And as such courses brought 
the prodigal son to eat with hogs, so they did him to feed 
with horses, which were not much better company, and may 
teach us to avoid doing the like. For certainly it is more 
noble to take four or five grains of sense and, like a gold- 
beater, hammer them into so many leaves as will fill a whole 
book, than to write nothing but epitomes which many wise 
men believe will be the bane and calamity of learning. 

When he writes, he commonly steers the sense of his lines 
by the rhyme that is at the end of them, as butchers do 
calves, by the tail For when he has made one line, which 
is easy enough, and has found out some sturdy hard word 
that will but rhyme, he will hammer the sense upon it, like 
a piece of hot iron upon an anvil, into what form he 
pleases. 

There is no art in the world so rich in terms as poetry ; a 
whole dictionary is scarce able to contain them ; for there 
is hardly a pond, a sheep-walk, or a gravel-pit in all Greece 
but the ancient name of it is become a term of art in poetry. 
By this means small poets have such a stock of able hard 
words lying by them, as " dryades," " hamadryades," 
" aonides," " fauni," " nymphae," " sylvani," &c., that signify 
nothing at all, and such a world of pedantic terms of the 
same kind as may serve to furnish all the new inventions 
and thorough reformations that can happen between this 
and Plato's great year. 

When he writes he never piopos^^ ^xoj ^c.q^^ <3t ^^^«^^^^ 
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to himself, but gives his genius all freedom : for as he that 
rides abroad for his pleasure can hardly be out of his way, 
so he that writes for his pleasure can seldom be beside his 
subject. It is an ungrateful thing to a noble wit to be con- 
fined to anything. To what purpose did the ancients feign 
Pegasus to have wings, if he must be confined to the road 
and stages like a pack-horse, or be forced to be obedient 
to hedges and ditches 1 Therefore he has no respect to 
decorum and propriety of circumstance ; for the regard of 
persons, times, and places is a restraint too servile to be 
imposed upon poetical licence \ like him that made Plato 
confess Juvenal to be a philosopher, or Persus, that calls 
the Athenians " Quirites." 

For metaphors, he uses to choose the hardest, and most 
far-fetched that he can light upon. These are the jewels of 
eloquence, and therefore the harder they are, the more pre- 
cious they must be. 

He '11 take a scant piece of coarse sense and stretch it on 
the tenterhooks of half a score rhymes, until it crack that 
you may see through it, and it rattle like a drum-head. 
When you see his verses hung up in tobacco shops, you 
may say, in defiance of the proverb, " that the weakest does 
not always go to the wall /' for it is well known the lines are 
strong enough, and in that sense may justly take the wall of 
any that have been written in our language. He seldom 
makes a conscience of his rhymes, but will often take the 
liberty to make " preach " rhyme with " cheat," " vote " with 
" rogue," and " committee-man " with " hang." 

He will make one word of as many joints as the tin pud- 
ding that a juggler pulls out of his throat, and chops in 
again. What think you of " glud-fum-flam-hasta-minan- 
fes?" Some of the o\d L.^X.\tv ^o^\.^ Vst^'^^^d that their 
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verses were tougher than brass, and harder than marble ; 
what would they have done if they had seen these 1 Verily 
they would have had more reason to wish themselves a 
hundred throats, than they then had to pronoimce them. 

There are some that drive a trade in writing in praise of 
other writers, (like "rooks," that bet on gamesters' hands,) not 
at all to celebrate the learned author's merits, as they would 
shew, but their own wits, of which he is but the subject. 
This vanity has spawned more writers than the civil law : 
for those whose modesty must not endure to hear their own 
praises spoken, may yet publish of themselves the most 
notorious vapours imaginable. For if the privilege of love 
be allowed — "Dicere quae puduit, scribere jussit amor," 
why should it not be so in self-love too % For if it be wis- 
dom to conceal our imperfections, what is it to discover our 
virtues % It is not like, that nature gave men great parts 
upon such terms as the fairies use to give money, to pinch 
and leave them if they speak of it. They say, " praise is 
but the shadow of virtue ; " and sure that virtue is very fool- 
ish that is afraid of its own shadow. 

When he writes anagrams, he uses to lay the outsides of 
his verses even (Uke a bricklayer) by a line of rhyme and 
acrostic, and fill the middle with rubbish. In this he imi- 
tates Ben Jonson, but in nothing else. 

There was one that lined a hat case with a paper of Ben- 
lows's poetry ; Prynne bought it by chance, and put a new 
demi-castor into it. The first time he wore it he felt only a 
singing in his head, which within two days turned to a ver- 
tigo. He was let blood in the ear by one of the state phy- 
sicians, and recovered ; but before he went abroad he wrote 
a poem of rocks and seas, in a style so proper and natural, 
that it was hard to determine which was rcioi^ tk^j^ji^^* 
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There is no feat of activity, nor gambol of wit, that ever 
was performed by man, from him that vaults on Pegasus, to 
him that tumbles through the hoop of an anagram, but Ben- 
lows has got the mastery in it, whether it be high-rope wit, 
or low-rope wit. He has all sorts of echoes, rebuses, chron- 
ograms, &C. ; besides carwitchets, clenches, and quibbles. 
As for altars and pyramids in poetry, he has outdone all 
men that way ; for he has made a gridiron and a fiying-pan 
in verse, that beside the likeness in shape, the very tone 
and sound of the words did perfectly represent the noise 
that is made by those utensils, such as the old poet called 
" Sartago loquendi." When he was a captain, he made all the 
furniture of his horse, from the bit to the crupper, in beaten 
poetry, every verse being fitted to the proportion of the 
thing, with a moral allusion of the sense to the thing ; as 
the " bridle of moderation," " the saddle of content," and 
" the crupper of constancy ; " so that the same thing was 
both epigram and emblem. 

Some critics are of opinion that poets ought to apply them- 
selves to the imitation of nature, and make a conscience of 
digressing from her ; but he is none of these. The ancient 
magicians could charm down the moon, and force rivers 
back to their springs by the power of poetry only ; and the 
modems will undertake to turn the inside of the earth out- 
ward, (like a juggler's pocket,) and shake the chaos out of 
it, make nature shew tricks like an ape, and the stars run on 
errands ; but still it is by dint of poetry. And if poets can 
do such noble feats, they were unwise to descend to mean 
and vulgar ; for where the rarest and most common things 
are of a price, (as they are all one to poets,) it argues disease 
in judgment not to choose the most curious. Hence some 
inkx that the account they g,ive of things deserves no regard, 
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because they never receive anything, as they find it, into 
their compositions, unless it agree both with the measure of 
their own fancies and the measure of their lines, which can 
very seldom happen ; and therefore, when they give a 
character of any thing or person, it does commonly bear no 
more proportion to the subject than the fishes and ships in 
a map do to the scale. But let such know, that poets as 
well as kings, ought rather to consider what is fit for them 
to give than others to receive ; that they are fain to have 
regard to the exchange of language, and write high or low, 
according as that runs ; for in this age, when the smallest 
poet seldom goes below more the most, it were a shame for 
a greater and more noble poet not to out-throw that cut a 
bar. 

There was a tobacco-man, that wrapped Spanish tobacco 
in a paper of verses, which Benlows had written against the 
Pope, which by a natural antipathy that his wit has to any- 
thing that is Catholic spoiled the tobacco, for it presently 
turned mundungus. This author will take an English word, 
and, Hke the Frenchman that swallowed water and spit it 
out wine, with a little heaving and straining would turn it 
immediately into Latin, as " plunderat ille domos/' " mille 
hocopokiana," and a thousand such. 

There was a young practitioner in poetry, that found 
there was no good to be done without a mistress! He 
thought it convenient, therefore, first to furnish himself with 
a name for his mistress beforehand, that it might not be to 
seek when his merit or good fortune should bestow her upon 
him j for every poet is his mistress's godfather, and gives 
her a new name, like a nun that takes orders. He was very 
curious to fit himself with a handsome word of a tunable 
sound, but could light upon noii^ \)cvaX ^oxckfc ^^^^ ^'^ ^"^^^ 
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had not made use of before. He was therefore forced to 
fall to coining, and was several months before he could light 
on one that pleased him perfectly. But after he had over- 
come that difficulty he found a greater remaining,, to get a 
lady to own him. He accosted some of all sorts, and gave 
them to understand, both in prose and verse, how incom- 
parably happy it was in his power to make his mistress, but 
could never convert any of them. At length he was fain to 
make his laundress supply that place as a proxy, until his 
good fortune or somebody of better quality would be more 
kind to him, which after a while he neither hoped nor cared 
for ; for how mean soever her condition was before, when he 
had once pretended to her she was sure to be a nymph and 
a goddess. For what greater honour can a woman be capa- 
ble of than to be translated into precious stones and stars % 
No herald in the world can go higher. Besides, he found 
no man can use that freedom of hyperbole in the character of 
a person commonly known, (as great ladies are,) which we 
can in describing one so obscure and unknown, that nobody 
can disprove him. For he that writes but one sonnet upon 
any of the public persons shall be sure to have his reader 
at every third word cry out, " What an ass is this to call 
* Spanish paper and ceruse lilies and roses ;' to say ' the 
graces are her waiting-women;' that 'daybreaks from her 
eyes,' when she looks asquint ; or that * her breath perfumes 
the Arabian winds,' when she puffs tobacco f* 

It is no mean art to improve a language, and find out 
words that are not only removed from common use, but 
rich in consonants, the nerves and sinews of speech, to raise 
a soft and feeble language like ours to the pitch of high- 
Dutch, as he did that wrote : — 

** Art's rattling ioteakms s\iT!\\vcv^\i^^\^^^ qjjc^U." 
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This is not only the most elegant, but most politic way of 
writing that a poet can use ; for I know no defence like it to 
preserve a poem from the torture of those that lisp and 
stammer. He that wants teeth may as well venture upon a 
piece of tough horny brawn as such a line, for he will look 
like an ass eating thistles. 

He never begins a work without an invocation of his 
Muse ; for it is not fit that she should appear in public, to 
shew her skill before she is entreated; as gentlewomen do 
not use to sing until they are applied to, and often desired. 

I shall not need to say anything of the excellence of 
poetry, since it has been already performed by many excel- 
lent persons, among whom some have lately undertaken to 
prove that the civil government cannot possibly subsist 
without it, which, for my part, I believe to be true in a 
poetical sense, and more probable to be received of it, than 
those strange feats of building walls, and making trees dance, 
which antiquity ascribes to verse. And though philosophers 
are of a contrary opinion, and will not allow poets fit to live 
in a commonwealth, their partiality is plainer than their 
reasons ; for they have no other way to pretend to this pre- 
rogative themselves, as they do, but by removing poets 
whom they know to have a fairer title ; and this they do so 
unjustly, that Plato, who first banished poets his republic, 
forgot that very commonwealth was poetical. I shall say 
nothing to them, but only desire the world to consider how 
happily it is like to be governed by those that are at so per- 
petual a civil war among themselves, that if we should sub- 
mit ourselves to their own resolution of this question, and 
be content to allow them only fit to rule if they could but 
conclude it so themselves, they would never agree upon it. 
Meanwhile there is no less ceilaivcv\?j ^xA ^'^^'^^s^^^^j^^. '^^^ 
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poetry than the mathematics, for they all submit to the same 
rule3 without dispute or controversy. But whosoever shall 
please to look into the records of antiquity shaft find their title 
so unquestioned that the greatest princes in the whole world 
have been glad to derive their pedigrees, and their power 
too, from poets. Alexander the Great had no wiser a way 
to secure that empire to himself by right, which he had 
gotten by force, than by declaring himself the son of Jupiter; 
and who was Jupiter but the son of a poet % So Caesar and 
all Rome was transported with joy when a poet made Jupiter 
his colleague in the empire ; and when Jupiter governed, 
what did the poets that governed Jupiter 1 

■ 

A ROMANCE WRITER 

Pulls down old histories to build them up finer again, after 
a new model of his own designing. He takes away all the 
lights of truth in history to make it the fitter tutoress of life; 
for truth herself has little or nothing to do in the affairs of 
the world, although all matters of the greatest weight and 
moment are pretended and done in her name ; like a weak 
princess, that has -only the title, and falsehood all the power. 
He observes one very fit decorum in dating his histories in 
the days of old, and putting all his own inventions upon 
ancient times ; for when the world was younger, it might, 
perhaps, love and fight, and do generous things at the rate 
he describes them ; but since it is grown old, all these heroic 
feats are laid by and utterly given over, nor ever like to 
come in fashion again ; and therefore all his images of those 
virtues signify no more than the statues upon dead men's 
tombs, that will never make them live again. He is like 
one of Homer's gods, that sets men together by the ears. 
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and fetches them oflf again how he pleases; brings armies 
into the field like Janello's leaden soldiers ; leads up both 
sides himself, and gives the victory to which he pleases, 
according as he finds it fit the design of his story ; makes 
love and lovers too, brings them acquainted, and appoints 
meetings when and where he pleases, and at the same time 
betrays them in the height of all their felicity to miserable 
captivity, or some other horrid calamity; for which he 
makes them rail at the gods, and curse their own innocent 
stars, when he only has done them all the injury. Makes 
men villains, compels them to act all barbarous inhuman- 
ities by his own directions, and after inflicts the crudest 
punishments upon them for it. He makes all his knights 
fight in fortifications, and storm one another's armour, before 
they can come to encounter body for body; and always 
matches them so equally one with another, that it is a whole 
page before they can guess which is likely to have the better; 
and he that has it so mangled, that it had been better for 
them both to have parted fair at first ; but when they en- 
counter with those that are no knights, though ever so well 
armed and mounted, ten to one goes for nothing. As for 
the ladies, they 'are every one the most beautiful in the 
whole world, and that is the reason why no one of them, nor 
altogether with all their charms have power to tempt away 
any knight from another. He differs from a just historian 
as a joiner does from a carpenter, the one does things 
plainly and substantially for use, and the other carves and 
polishes merely for show and ornament 

A MODERN CRITIC 
Is a corrector of the press, gratis ; and as he does it for 
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nothing, so it is to no purpose. He fancies himself clerk of 
Stationers' Hall, and nothing must pass current that is not 
entered by him. He is very severe in his supposed office, 
and cries, " Woe to ye scribes," right or wrong. He sup- 
poses all writers to be malefactors without clergy, that claim 
the privilege of their books, and will not allow it, where the 
law of the land and common justice do. He censures in 
gross, and condemns all without examining particulars. If 
they will not confess and accuse themselves, he will rack 
them until they do. He is a committee man in the Com- 
monwealth of Letters, and as great a tyrant; so is not 
bound to proceed but by his own rules, which he will not 
endure to be disputed. He has been an apocryphal scribbler 
himself; but his writings wanting authority he grew discon- 
tent, and turned apostate, and thence becomes so severe to 
those of his own profession. He never commends anything 
but in opposition to something else, that he would under- 
value, and commonly sides with the weakest, which is 
generous anywhere but in judging. He is worse than an 
index expurgatorius ; for he blots out all, and, when he can- 
not find a fault, makes one. He " demurs " to all writers, 
and when he is " overruled," will run into " contempt" 
He is always bringing " writs of error," like a pettifogger, 
and "reversing of judgments," though the case be never so 
plain. He is a mountebank, that is always quacking of the 
infirm and diseased parts of books, to shew his skill ; but 
has nothing at all to do with the sound He is a very un- 
gentle reader, for he reads sentences on all authors that 
have the unhappiness to come before him ; and therefore 
pedants, that stand in fear of him, always appeal from him 
beforehand, by the name of Momus and Zoilus, complain 
sorely of his extrajudicial proceedings, and protest against 
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him as corrupt, and his judgment " void and of none effect;" 
and put themselves into the protection of some powerful 
patron, who, like a knight-errant, is to encounter with the 
magician, and free them from his enchantments. 

A HUNTER 

Is an auxiliary hound, that assists one nation of beasts to 
subdue and overrun another. He makes mortal war with 
the fox for committing acts of hostility against his poultry. 
He is very solicitous to have his dogs well descended of 
worshipful families, and understands their pedigree as 
learnedly as if he were a herald ; and is as careful to match 
them according to their rank and qualities, as high Germans 
are of their own progenies. He is both cook and physician 
to his hounds, understands the constitutions of their bodies, 
and what to administer in any infirmity or disease, acute or 
chronic, that can befall them. Nor is he less skilful in 
physiognomy, and from the aspects of their faces, shape of 
their snouts, falling of their ears and lips, and make of their 
barrels, will give a shrewd guess at their inclinations, parts, 
and abiUties, and what parents they are lineally descended 
from ; and by the tones of their voices and statures of their 
persons, easily discover what country they are natives of. 
He believes no music in the world is comparable to a 
chorus of their voices, and that when they are well matched 
they will hunt their parts as true at first scent as the best 
singers of catches that ever opened in a tavern ; that they 
understand the scale as well as the best scholar that ever 
learned to compose by the mathematics ^ and that when he 
winds his horn to them, it is the very same thing with a cor- 
net in a choir; that they will run down the hare with a 
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fugue, and a double d-sol-re-dog hunt a thorough-bass to 
them all the while ; that when they are at a loss they do 
but rest, and then they know by turns who are to continue 
. a dialogue between two or three of them, of which he is 
commonly one himself. He takes very great pains in his 
way, but calls it game and sport, because it is to no pur- 
pose ; and he is willing to make as much of it as he can ; 
and not be thought to bestow so much labour and pains 
about nothing. Let the hare take which way she will, she 
seldom fails to lead him at long running to the alehouse, 
where he meets with an aftergame of delight, in making up 
a narrative, how every dog behaved himself; which is never 
done without long dispute, every man inclining to favour 
his friend as far as he can ; and if there be anything re- 
markable to his thinking in it, he preserves it to please 
himself; and, as he believes, all people else with, during 
his natural life, and after leaves it to his heirs-male entailed 
upon the family, with his bugle-horn and seal-ring. 

A BUMPKIN, 

Or country squire, is a clown of rank and degree. He is 
the growth of his own land, a kind of autocthanus, like the 
Athenians, that sprung out of their own ground ; or bar- 
nacles that grow upon trees in Scotland. His homely edu- 
cation has rendered him a native only of his own soil, and 
a foreigner to all other places from which he differs in lan- 
guage, manner of living, and behaviour, which are as rugged 
as the coat of a colt that has been bred upon a common. 
The custom of being the best man in his own territories 
has made him the worst everywhere else. He assumes the 
upper end of the table at an ale-house as his birthright \ re- 
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ceives the homage of his company, which are always subor- 
dinate, and dispenses ale and communication like a self- 
conforming teacher in a conventicle. The chief points he 
treats on are the memoirs of his dogs and horses, which he 
repeats as often as a holder forth that has but two sermons ; 
to which if he adds the history of his hawks and fishing, he 
is very painful and laborious. He does his endeavour to 
appear a droll, but his wit being, like his estate, within the 
compass of a hedge, is so profound and obscure to a 
stranger, that it requires a commentary, and is not to be 
understood without a perfect knowledge of all circumstances 
of persons, and the particular idiom of the place. He has 
no ambition to appear a person of civil prudence or under- 
standing, more than in putting oflf a lame infirm jade for 
sound wind and limb; to which purpose he brings his 
squirehood and groom to vouch ; and, rather than fail, will 
outswear an affidavit man. The top of his entertainment 
is horrible strong beer, which he pours into his guests (as 
the Dutch did water into our merchants, when they tortured 
them at Amboyna) till they confess they can drink no more; 
and then he triumphs over them as subdued and van- 
quished, no less by the strength of his brain than his drink. 
When he salutes a man, he lays violent hands upon him, 
and gripes and shakes him, like a fit of an -ague : and when 
he accosts a lady, he stamps with his foot,hke a French fencer, 
and makes a longee at her, in which he always misses his 
aim, too high or too low, and hits her on the nose or chin. 
He is never without some rough-handed flatterer, that rubs 
him Hke a horse, with a curry-comb, till he kicks and grunts 
with the pleasure of it He has old family stories and jests, 
that fell to him with the estate, and have been left firom 
heir to heir time out of mind. With these he entertains all 
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comers over and over, and has added some of his own 
times, which he intends to transmit over to posterity. He 
has but one way of making all men welcome that come to 
his house, and that is by making himself and them drunk ; 
while the servants take the same course with theirs, which 
he approves of as good and faithful service, and the rather, 
because if he has occasion to tell a strange improbable stoiy, 
they may be in readiness to vouch with the more impu- 
dence, and make it a case of conscience to lie, as well as 
drink for his credit. All the heroical glory he aspires to is 
but to be reputed a most potent and victorious stealer of 
deer, and beater-up of parks, to which purpose he has com- 
piled commentaries of his own great actions, that treat of his 
dreadful adventures in the night, of giving battle in the dark, 
discomfiting of keepers, horsing the deer on his own back, 
and making oflf with equal resolution and success. 

A VINTNER 

Hangs out his bush to shew he has not good wine ; for that, 
the proverb says, needs it not. If wine were as necessary 
as bread, he would stand in the pillory for selling false 
measure, as well as bakers do for false weight ; but since 
it is at every man-s choice to come to his house or not, those 
that do are guilty of half the injuries he does them, and he 
believes the rest to be none at all, because no injury can be 
done to him that is willing to take it. He had rather sell 
bad wine than good, that stands him in no more, for it makes 
men sooner drunk, and then they are the easier over-reck- 
oned. By the knaveries he acts above board, which every 
man sees, one may easily take a measure of those he does 
underground in his cellar; for he that will pick a man's 
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pocket to his face, will not stick to use him worse in private 
when he knows nothing of it. When he has poisoned his 
wines he raises his price, and to make amends for that, 
abates his measure, for he thinks it a greater sin to commit 
murder for small gains, than a valuable consideration. He 
does not only spoil and destroy his wines, but an ancient 
reverend proverb, with brewing and racking, that says, " in 
vino Veritas," for there is no truth in his, but all false and 
sophisticated ; for he can counterfeit wine as cunningly as 
Apelles did grapes, and cheat men with it, as he did birds. 
He brings every bottle of wine he draws to the bar, to con- 
fess it to be a cheat, and afterwards puts himself upon 
the mercy of the company. He is an Antichristian cheat ; 
for Christ turned water into wine, and he turns wine into 
water. He scores all his reckonings upon two tables made 
like those of the ten commandments, that he may be put m 
mind to break them as oft as possibly he can ; especially 
that of stealing and bearing false witness against his neigh* 
bour, when he draws him bad wine and swears it is good, 
and that he can take more for the pipe than the wine will 
yield him by the bottle, a trick that a Jesuit taught him to 
cheat his own conscience with. When he is found to over- 
reckon notoriously, he has one common evasion for all, and 
that is, to say it was a mistake ; by which he means, that he 
thought they had not been sober enough to discover it, for 
if it had passed, there had been no error at all in the case. 

A DEBAUCHED MAN 

Saves the devil a labour, and leads himself into temptation, 
being loath to lose his good favour in giving him any trouble, 
where he can do the business himself without his assistance. 
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which he very pradently reserves for matters of greater con- 
cernment He governs himself in an arbitrary way, and is 
absolute, without being confined to anything but his own 
will and pleasiu-e, which he makes his law. His life is all 
recreation, and his diversions nothing but turning from one 
vice that he is weary of to entertain himself with another 
that is fresh. He Uves above the state of his body as well 
as his fortune, and runs out of his health and money, as 
if he had made a match and betted on the race, or bid the 
devil take the hindmost He is an amphibious animal, that 
lives in two elements, wet and dry ; and never comes out of 
the first, but, like a sea-calf, to sleep on the shore. His 
language is very suitably to his conversation, and he talks 
as loosely as he lives. Ribaldry and profanation are his 
doctrine and use ; and what he professes publicly, he prac- 
tises very carefully in his life and conversation, not like those 
clergymen that to save the souls of other men condemn 
themselves out of their own mouths. His whole life is no- 
thing but a perpetual lordship of misrule^ and a constant 
ramble day and night as long as it lasts, which is not accord- 
ing to the course of nature, but its own course ; for he cuts 
off the latter end of it, like a pruned vine, that it may bear 
the more wine, although it be the shorter. As for that 
which is left, he is as lavish of it as he is of everything else ; 
for he sleeps all day, and sits up all night, that he may not 
see how it passes, until, like one that travels in a litter and 
sleeps, he is at his journey's end before he is aware ; for he 
is spirited away by his vices, and clapped under hatches, 
where he never knows whither he is going, until he is at the 
end of his voyage. 
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A SOT 

Has found out a way to renew, not only his youth, but his 
childhood, by being stewed, like old -^son, in liquor ; much 
better than the virtuoso's way of making old dogs young 
again : for he is a child again at second hand, never the 
worse for the wearing, but as purely fresh, simple, and weak 
as he was at first He has stupified his senses by living in 
a moist climate, according to the poet, " Baeotum in crasso 
jurares acre natum." He measures his time by glasses of 
wine, as the ancients did by water-glasses. He is like a 
statue placed in a moist air ; all the lineaments of humanity 
are mouldered away, and there is nothing left of him but a 
rude lump of the shape of a man, and no one part entire. 
He has drowned himself in a butt of wine, as the Duke of 
Clarence was served by his brother. He has washed down 
his soul ; and lives now only by the spirit of wine or brandy, 
or by an extract drawn off his stomach. He has swallowed 
his humanity, and drunk himself into a beast, as if he had 
pledged Madame Circe, and done her right He is drowned 
in a glass like a fly, beyond the cure of crumbs of bread or 
the sunbeams. He is like a spring-tide ; when he is drunk 
to his high-water mark, he swells and looks big, runs against 
the stream, and overflows everything that stands in his way; 
but when the drink within him is at an ebb, he shrinks within 
his banks, and falls so low and shallow, that cattle may pass 
over him. He governs all his actions by the drink within 
him, as a Quaker does by the light within him ; has a differ- 
ent humour for every nick his drink rises to, like the degrees 
of the weatherglass, and proceeds from ribaldry to politics, 
religion and quarrelling, until it is at the top, and then it is 
the dog-days with him ; from whence K^ iai\s» ^o^wr^ •^'^^xsw.^ 
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until his liquor is at the bottom, and then he lies quiet and 
is frozen up. 



AN ATHEIST 

Is a bold disputant, that takes upon him to prove the hard- 
est negative in the whole world, and from the impossibility 
of his attempt may be justly concluded not to understand 
it : for he that does not understand so much as the difficulty 
of his undertaking, can know nothing else of it; and he 
that will venture to comprehend that which is not within 
his reach, does not know so far as his own latitude, much 
less the extent of that which lies beyond it He denies that 
to be, which he finds by undeniable inference to be in all 
things ; and, because it is everywhere, would have it to be 
nowhere; as if that old gingle were logically true in all 
things, because it is so in nothing. If a blind man should 
affirm there is no such thing as light, and an owl no such thing 
as darkness, it would be hard to say, which is the verier owl 
of the two ; and yet both would speak true, according to 
their own apprehensions and experience, but false, because 
it is of things beyond the reach of their capacities. He 
draws a map of nature by his own fancy, and bounds her 
how he pleases, without regard to the position of the heavens, 
by which only her latitude is to be understood, and without 
which all his speculations are vain, idle, and confused. No- 
thing but ignorance can produce a confidence bold enough 
to determine of the first cause ; for all the inferior works of 
nature are objects more fit for our wonder than curiosity; 
and she conceals the truth of things, that lie under our view, 
from us, to discourage us from attempting those that are 
more remote. He commits as great an error in making 
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nature (which is nothing l>al the order and method by 
which all causes and effects in the world are governed) to 
be the first cause, as if he should suppose the laws by which 
a prince governs to be the prince himself. 



A SCEPTIC 

Is a critic that deals in wholesale; he never censures but in 
gross, as being the most thriving and easy trade of wit : for 
the discovery of particular errors in knowledge requires 
deeper insight, has more of difficult subtlety, and less of 
glory ; as it is easier by much to cry down a science than 
understand it, and more brave to appear above it, than 
skilful in it. He has a natural inclination and ambition to 
knowledge \ but being unfortunate in a temper of wit not 
capable of it, derives his glory firom the remedy of his 
defects (as men do their bravery fi*om their nakedness) and 
undervaluing that which he cannot attain to, would make 
his necessity appear a virtue, and his ignorance the choice 
of his judgment Much of this proceeds from his envy, 
which is so impatient of seeing any man exceed him in that 
which he would gladly pretend to, that with Caesar he had 
rather destroy the commonwealth of letters, than endure 
another to be greater than himself in it. If it be his mis- 
fortune to be engaged in an argument, his constant method 
is catechism ; for he will be sure to ask questions only, and 
put others to answer, a game at which the dullest idiot may 
play with the wisest in the world, and be too hard for him ; 
and when with his pedigree of questions that beget one 
another, he has driven you as far as the wit of man can 
reach, because you can go no further, he will conclude you 
have not moved at all. As if you sViouVi \.^ \^v:ecv <2>\ '^^ 
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siege of Troy, and do not begin (as Horace's poetaster did) 
with the hatching of Castor and Pollux, he will not believe 
you can say anything of Hector and Ajax. He is a worse 
tyrant than CaUgula wished himself; for in denying reason, 
sense, and demonstration, he cuts off all the best heads of 
mankind at a blow. 



A QUIBBLER 

Is a juggler of words, that shews tricks with then\ to make 
them appear what they were not meant for, and serve two 
senses at once, like one that plays on two Jews' trumps. 
He is a fencer of language, that falsifies his blow, and hits 
where he did not aim. He has a foolish sleight of wit, that 
catches at words only, and lets the sense go, like the young 
thief in the farce that took a purse, but gave the owner his 
money back again. He is so well versed in all cases of 
quibble, that he knows when there will be a blot upon a 
word, as soon as it is out He packs his quibbles like a 
stock of cards ; let him but shuffle, and cut where you will, 
he will be sure to have it He dances on a rope of sand, 
does the somerset, strapado, and half-strapado with words ; 
plays at all manner of games with clinches, carwickets, and 
quibbles, and talks under-leg. His wit is left-handed, and 
therefore what others mean for right, he apprehends quite 
contrary. He rings the changes upon words, and is so 
expert, that he can tell at first sight, how many variations 
any number of words will bear. He talks with a trillo, and 
gives his words a double relish. He had rather have them 
bear two senses in vain and impertinently, than one to the 
purpose, and never speaks without a leer-sense. He talks 
nothing but equivocation and mental reservation, and 
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mightily affects to give a word a double stroke, like a tennis- 
ball against two walls at one blow, to defeat the expecta- 
tion of his antagonist. He commonly slurs every fourth or 
fifth word, and seldom fails to throw doublets. There are 
two sorts of quibbling, the one with words, and the other 
with sense, like the rhetoricians, ^'Figurae dictionis et 
figurse sententiae." The first is already cried down, and 
the other as yet prevails ; and is the only elegance of our 
modem poets, which easy judges call easiness; but having 
nothing in it but easiness, and being never used by any 
lasting wit, will in wiser times fall to nothing of itself. 

A DISPUTANT 

Is a holder of arguments, and wagers too, when he cannot 
make them good. He takes naturally to controversy, like 
fishes in India that are said to have worms in their heads, 
and swim always against the stream. The greatest mastery 
of his art consists in turning and winding the state of the 
question, by which means he can easily defeat whatsoever 
has been said by his adversary, though excellently to the 
purpose, like a bowler, that knocks away the jack, when he 
sees another man's bowl lie nearer to it than his own. 
Another of his faculties is with a multitude of words to 
render what he says so difficult to be recollected, that his 
adversary may not easily know what he means, and con- 
sequently not understand what to answer, to which he 
secretly reserves an advantage to reply by interpreting 
what he said before otherwise than he at first intended it, 
according as he finds it serve his purpose to evade whatso- 
ever shall be objected. Next to this, to pretend not to un- 
derstand, or misinterpret, what his antagonist says, though 
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plain enough, only to divert him from the purpose, and to 
take occasion from his exposition of what he said to start 
new cavils on the bye, and run quite away from the ques- 
tion ; but when he finds himself pressed home and beaten 
from all his guards, to amuse the foe with some senseless 
distinction, like a falsified blow, that never hits where it is 
aimed, but while it is minded makes way for some other 
trick that may pass. But that which renders him invincible 
is abundance of confidence and words, which are his 
offensive and defensive arms ; for a brazen face is a natural 
helmet or beaver, and he that has store of words needs not 
surrender for want of ammunition. No matter for reason 
and sense, that go for no more in disputations than the 
justice of a cause does in war, which is understood but by 
few, and commonly regarded by none. For the custom of 
disputants is not so much to destroy one another's reason, 
as to cavil at the manner of expressing it, right or wrong ; 
for they believe " dolus an virtus," &c., ought to be allowed 
in controversy as war, and he that gets the victory on any 
terms whatsoever deserves it, and gets it honourably. He 
and his opponent are like two false lute strings, that will 
never stand in tune to one another; or like two tennis- 
players, whose greatest skill consists in avoiding one 
another's strokes. 

AN OPINIONATER 

Is his own confidant, that maintains more opinions than he 
is able to support. They are all illegitimate; but, being 
his own, he had rather, out of natural afiection, take any 
pains, or beg, than they should want a subsistence. The 
eagerness and violence he uses to defend them argues they 
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are weak, for if they were trae, they would not need it. 
How false soever they are to him, he is true to them ; and 
as all extraordinary affections of love or friendship are 
usually upon the meanest accounts, he is resolved never to 
forsake them, how ridiculous soever they render themselves 
and him to the world. He is a kind of a knight-errant, 
that is bound by his order to defend the weak and dis- 
tressed, and deliver enchanted paradoxes, that are be- 
witched, and held by magicians and conjurers in invisible 
castles. He affects to have his opinions as unlike other 
men's as he can, no matter whether better or worse, like 
those that wear fantastic clothes of their own devising. No 
force of argument can prevail upon him ; for, like a madman, 
the strength of two men in their wits is not able to hold 
him down. His obstinacy grows out of his ignorance ; for 
probability has so many ways, that whosoever understands 
them will not be confident of any one. He holds his 
opinions as men do their lands, and, though his tenure be 
litigious, he will spend all he has to maintain it. He does 
not so much as know what opinion means, which always 
suppbsing uncertainty, is not capable of confidence. The 
more implicit his obstinacy is, the more stubborn it renders 
him; for impHcit faith is always more pertinacious than 
that which can give an account of itself; and as cowards, 
that are well backed, will appear boldest, he that believes 
as the church believes is more violent, though he knows 
not what it is, than he that can give a reason for his faith. 
And as men in the dark endeavour to tread firmer than 
when they are in the light, the darkness of his understand- 
ing makes him careful to stand fast wheresoever he happens, 
though it be out of his way. 
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THE OBSTINATE MAN 

Does not hold opinions, but they hold him ; for when he is 
once possessed with an error, it is, like the devil, not to be 
cast out but with great difficulty. Whatsoever he lays hold 
on, like a drowning man, he never loses, though it do but 
help to sink him the sooner. His ignorance is abrupt and 
inaccessible, impregnable both by art and nature, and will 
hold out to the last, though it has nothing but rubbish to 
defend. It is as dark as pitch, and sticks as fast to any- 
thing it lays hold on. His skull is so thick, that it is proof 
against any reason, and never cracks but on the wrong side, 
just opposite to that against which the impression is made, 
which surgeons say does happen very frequently. The 
slighter and more inconsistent his opinions are the faster he 
holds them, otherwise they would fall asunder of them- 
selves ; for opinions that are false ought to be held with 
more strictness and assurance than those tliat are true, 
otherwise they will be apt to betray their owners before 
they are aware. If he takes to religion, he has faith enough 
to save a hundred wiser men than himself, if it were right ; 
but it is too much to be good ; and though he deny super- 
erogation, and utterly disclaim any overplus of merits, yet 
he allows superabundant belief, and if the violence of faith 
will carry the kingdom of heaven, he stands fair for it. He 
delights most of all to differ in things indifferent ; no matter 
how frivolous they are, they are weighty enough in propor- 
tion to his weak judgment, and he will rather suffer self- 
martyrdom than part with the least scruple of his freehold ; 
for it is impossible to dye his dark ignorance into a lighter 
colour. He is resolved to understand no man's reason but 
his own, because he finds no man can understand his but 
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himself. His wits are like a sack which, the French pro- 
verb says, is tied faster before it is full, than when it is ; and 
his opinions are like plants that grow upon rocks, that stick 
fast though they have no rooting. His understanding is 
hardened like Pharaoh's heart, and is proof against all sorts 
of judgments whatsoever. 

AN IMPUDENT MAN 

Is one whose want of money and want of wit have engaged 
him beyond his abilities. The little knowledge he has of 
Jiimself being suitable to the little he has in his possession, has 
made him believe himself fit for it. This double ignorance 
has made him set a value upon himself, as he that wants a 
great deal appears in a better condition than he that wants 
a little. This renders him confident and fit for any under- 
taking, and sometimes (such is the concurrent ignorance of 
the world) he prospers in it, but oftener miscarries, and be- 
comes ridiculous ; yet this advantage he has, that as nothing 
can make him see his error, so nothing can discourage him 
that way, for he is fortified with his ignorance, as barren and 
rocky places are by their situation, and he will rather believe 
that all men want judgment than himself. For as no man is 
pleased that has an ill opinion of himself. Nature, that finds 
out remedies herself, and his own ease'render him insensible 
of his defects. From hence he grows impudent; for as 
men judge by comparison, he knows as little what it is to 
be defective as what it is to be excellent. Nothing renders 
men modest but a just knowledge how to compare them- 
selves with others, and where that is wanting impudence 
supplies the place of it; for there is no vacuum in the 
minds of men, and commonly, like other things in nature, 
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they swell more with rarefaction than condensation. The 
more men know of the world the worse opinion they have 
of it ; and the more they understand of truth they are better 
acquainted with the difficulties of it, and consequently are 
the less confident in their assertions, especially in matters 
of probability, which commonly is squint-eyed and looks 
nine ways at once. It is the office of a just judge to hear 
both parties, and he that considers but the one side of 
things can never make a just judgment, though he may, by 
chance, a true one. Impudence is the offspring of ignorance. 
Shame is as much the propriety of human nature (though 
overseen by the philosophers) and perhaps more than rea- 
son, laughing, or looking asquint, by which they distinguish 
man from beasts ; and the less men have of it the nearer 
they approach to the nature of brutes. Modesty is but a 
noble jealousy of honour, and impudence the prostitution of 
it ; for he whose face is proof against infamy, must be as 
little sensible of glory. His forehead is, by his horns, made 
proof against a blush. Nature made man barefaced, and 
civil custom has preserved him so, but he that is impudent 
does wear a vizard more ugly and deformed than highway 
thieves disguise themselves with. Shame is the tender 
moral conscience of good men. When there is a crack in 
the skull, nature herself, with a tough, homy callus, repairs 
the breach ; so a flawed intellect is with a brawny, callous 
face supplied. The face is the dial of the mind, and where 
they do not go together it is a sign that one or both are out 
of order. He that is impudent is like a merchant that 
trades upon his credit without a stock, and if his debts 
were known would break immediately. The inside of his 
head is like the outside, and his peruke as naturally of his 
O'wvi growth as Viis ml, 'H.^ ^^^^^"5» \s\ xi^^a world like a piece 
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of counterfeit coin, looks well enough until he is rubbed 
and worn with use, and then his copper complexion begins 
to appear, and nobody will take him but by owl-light 



THE RUDE MAN 

Is an Ostro-Goth, or northern Hun, that wheresoever he 
comes invades and all the world does overrun, without dis- 
tinction of age, sex, or quality. He has no regard to any- 
thing but his own humour, and that he expects should pass 
everywhere without asking leave, or being asked wherefore, as 
if he had a safe-conduct for his rudeness. He rolls up him- 
self, like a hedgehog, in his prickles, and is as untractable 
to all that come near him. He is an ill-designed piece, built 
after the rustic order ; and all his parts look too big for their 
height He is so ill- contrived that that which should be the 
top in all regular structures, /.^., confidence, is his founda- 
tion. He has neither doctrine nor discipline in him, like a 
fanatic church, but is guided by the very same spirit that 
dipped the herd of swine in the sea. He was not bred but 
reared, not brought up to hand but suffered to run wild and 
take after his kind, as other people of the. pasture do. He 
takes that freedom in all places as if he were not at liberty, 
but had broken loose and expected to be tied up again. 
He does not eat but feed, and when he drinks goes to 
water. The old Romans beat the barbarous part of the 
world into civility, but if he had lived in those times he had 
been invincible to all attempts of that nature, and harder to 
be subdued and governed than a province. He eats his 
bread, according to the curse, with the sweat of his brow, 
and takes as much pains at a meal as if he earned it, puffs 
and blows like a horse that eats proveivdex^ -axA <:x•»s^s»^^>^s.> 
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throat, like a screwed gun, with a bullet bigger than the 
bore. His tongue runs perpetually over everything^ that 
comes in its way, without regard of what, where, or to 
whom, and nothing but a greater rudeness than his own 
can stand before it ; and he uses it to as slovenly purposes 
as a dog does, that licks the dirt off his feet He is the 
best instance of the truth of Pjrthagoras' doctrine, for his 
soul passed through all sorts of brute beasts before it came 
to him, and still retains something of the nature of every 
one. 



THE RASH MAN 

Has a fever in his brain, and therefore is rightly said to be 
hot-headed. His reason and his actions run down hill, 
borne headlong by his unstaid will He has not patience 
to consider, and perhaps it would not be the better for him 
if he had, for he is so possessed with the first apprehension 
of anything that whatsoever comes after loses the race and 
is prejudged. All his actions, like sins, lead him perpetu- 
ally to repentance, and from thence to the place from 
whence they came, to make more work for repentance; 
for though he be corrected never so often he is never 
amended, nor will his haste give him time to call to 
mind where it made him stumble before, for he is 
always upon full speed, and the quickness of his motions 
takes away and dazzles the eyes of his understanding. All 
his designs are like diseases, with which he is taken sud- 
denly before he is aware, and whatsoever he does is extem- 
pore, without premeditation : for he beHeves a sudden life 
to be the best of all, as some do a sudden death. He pur- 
sues things as men do 2lTv erv^imY uijon a retreat, until he is 
drawn into an ambusYi fei ^^xa oiV^^^ -axv^^Ni^Nissv^^^^N^j^T^j^ 
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He falls upon things as they lie in his way, as if he stumbled at 
them, or his foot slipped and cast him upon them, for he is 
commonly foiled and comes off with bruises. He engages 
in business as men do in duels, the sooner the better, that, 
if any evil come of it, they may not be found to have slept 
upon it, or consulted with an effeminate pillow in point of 
honour and courage. He strikes when he is hot himself, 
not when the iron is so which he designs to work upon. 
His tongue has no retentive faculty, but is always running, 
like a fooL's drivel. He cannot keep it within compass, but 
it will be always upon the ramble and playing of tricks upon 
a frolic, fancying of passes upon religion, state, and the per- 
sons of those that are in present authority, no matter how, 
to whom, or where ; for his discretion is always out of the 
way when he has occasion to make use of it 

THE INCONSTANT 

Has a vagabond soul, without any settled place of abode, 
like the wandering Jew. His head is unfixed, out of order, 
and utterly unserviceable upon any occasion. He is very 
apt to be taken with anything, but nothing can hold him, 
for he presently breaks loose, and gives it the slip. His 
head is troubled with a palsy, which renders it perpetually 
wavering and incapable of rest. His head is hke an hour- 
glass : that part that is uppermost always runs out until 
it is turned, and then runs out again. His opinions 
are too violent to last ; for, like other things of the same 
kind in nature, they quickly spend themselves and fall 
to nothing. All his opinions are hke waifs and strays, 
that are apt to straggle from their owner, and belong to the 
lord of the manor, where they are taken u^. ffis. ^<3Vi^V^^ 
no jttQii^iYQ faculty, but suffers ever^xJcvvcv^Vo tqx^ Sxsso^^sx'J^ 
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as fast as he receives it His whole life is like a pre- 
posterous ague, ih which he has his hot fit always before his 
cold one, and is never in a constant temper. His principles 
and resolves are but a kind of moveables, which he will not 
endure to be fastened to any freehold, but lefl loose to be 
conveyed away at pleasure, as occasion, shall please to dis- 
pose of him. His soul dwells, like a Tartar, in a hoord 
without any settled habitation, but is always removing and 
dislodging from place to place. He changes his head oftener 
than a deer, and when his imaginations are stiff and at their 
full growth, he casts them oflf to breed new ones, only to cast 
oflf again the next season. All his purposes are built on air, 
the cameleon's diet, and have the same operation to make 
him change colour with every object he comes near. He 
pulls oflf his judgment as commonly as his hat to every one 
he meets with. His word and his deed are all one ; for 
when he has given his word he has done, and never goes 
further. His judgment being unsound, has the same opera- 
tion upon him that a disease has upon a sick man, that 
makes him find some ease in turning firom side to side, and 
still the last is the most uneasy. 

A PRATER 

Is a common nuisance, and as great a grievance to those 
that come near him as a pewterer is to his neighbours. His 
discourse is like the braying of a mortar, the more imperti- 
nent the more voluble and loud, as a pestle makes more 
noise when it is rung on the sides of a mortar, than when it 
stamps downright and hits upon the business. A dog that 
opens upon a wrong scent will do it oftener than one that 
never opens but upotv a li^lvt. He is as long-winded as a 
ventiduct, that fiV\s as iasV. ^ Vl em^\:\^^\ ^^ ^^cK^.^^'^^Js,^ 
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that blows one way for half a year together, and another as 
long, as if it drew in its breath for six months, and blew it 
out again for six more. He has no mercy on any man's 
ears or patience that he can get within his sphere of activity, 
but tortures him, as they correct boys in Scotland, by 
stretching their "lugs" without remorse. He is like an earwig ; 
when he gets within a man's ear he is not easily to be got 
out again. He will stretch a story as unmercifully as he 
does the ears of those he tells it to, and draw it out in length 
like a breast of mutton at the " Hercules Pillars," or a piece 
of cloth set on the tenters, till it is quite spoiled and good 
for nothing. If he be an orator, that speaks distinctt et 
ornate, though not apti, he delivers his circumstances with 
the same mature deliberation that one that drinks with a 
gusto swallows his wine, as if he were loath to part with it 
sooner than he must of necessity ; or a gamester, that pulls 
the cards that are dealt him one by one, to enjoy the 
pleasure more distinctly of seeing what game he has in his 
hand. He takes so much pleasure to hear himself speak, 
that he does not perceive with what uneasiness other men 
endure him, though they express it ever so plainly ; for he 
is so diverted with his own entertainment of himself, that he 
is not at leisure to take notice of any else. He is a siren 
to himself, and has no way to escape shipwreck but by 
having his mouth stopped instead of his ears. He plays 
with his tongue as a cat does with her tail, and is transported 
with the delight he gives himself of his own making. He 
understands no happiness like that of having an opportunity 
to shew his abilities in public, and will venture to break his 
neck to shew the activity of his eloquence, for the tongue is 
not only the worst part of a bad servant, but of an ill master, 
that does not know how to govenv \1\ W Nkv^w '^i^S^"^^:^^ 
Gusman's wife^ very headstTOi\g auA tvqX. ^\a^ o^^c><^^« 
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A TEDIOUS MAN 

Talks to no end, as well as to no purpose ; for he would 
never come at it willingly. His discourse is like the road 
miles in the north, the filthier and dirtier the longer; and he 
delights to dwell the longer upon them to make good the 
old proverb that says, " They are good for the dweller, but 
ill for the traveller." He sets a tale upon the rack, and 
stretches until it becomes lame and out of joint Hippocrates 
says, " Art is long ;" but he is so for want of art He has a 
vein of dulness, that runs through all he says or does ; for 
nothing can be tedious that is not dull and insipid. Digres- 
sions and repetitions, like bag and baggage, retard his march, 
and put him to perpetual halts. He makes his approaches 
to a business by oblique lines, as if he meant to besiege it, 
and fetches a wide compass about to keep others from dis- 
covering what his design is. He is like one that travels in 
a dirty deep road, that moves slowly ; and, when he is at a 
stop, goes back again, and loses more time in picking of his 
way than in going it How troublesome and uneasy soever he 
is to others, he pleases himself so well that he does not at all 
perceive it, for though " home be homely," it is more de- 
lightful than finer things abroad ; and he that is used to a 
thing, and knows no better, believes that other men to whom 
it appears otherwise, have the same sense of it that he has ; 
as melancholy persons that fancy themselves to be glass, be- 
Heve that all others think them so too ; and therefore that 
which is tedious to others is not so to him, otherwise he 
would avoid it : for it does not so often proceed from a na- 
tural defect, as affectation, and desire to give others that 
pleasure which they find themselves, though it always falls 
out quite contiary. H^ \\v^X. eoxi^^x^^'^ n?\\3^.\^vk!l is like one 
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that travels with a companion that rides a lame jade \ he 
must either endure to go his pace, or stay for him; for though 
he understands long before what he would be at better than 
he does himself, he must have patience and stay fof him, 
until, with much ado to little purpose, he at length comes 
to him ; for he believes himself injured if he should bate a 
jot of his own diversion. 

AN AMORIST 

Is an artificer, or maker of love, a sworn servant to all 
ladies, like an officer in a corporation. Though no one in 
particular will own any title to him, yet he never fails, upon 
all occasions, to offer his services, and they as seldom to turn 
it back again untouched. He commits nothing with them, 
but himself to their good graces \ and they recommend him 
back again to his own, where he finds so kind a reception, 
that he wonders how he does fail of it ever)rwhere else. 
His passion is easily set on fire, and as soon out again. He 
is charged and primed with love-powder like a gun, and the 
least sparkle of an eye gives fire to him, and oflf he goes, 
but seldom or never hits the mark. He has common- - 
places and precedents of repartees and letters for all occa- 
sions ; and falls as readily into his method of making love, 
as a parson does into his form of matrimony. He converses, 
as angels are said to do, by intuition, and expresses himself 
by sighs most significantly. He follows^ his visits, as men 
do their business, and is very industrious in waiting on the 
ladies, where his affairs lie ; among which those of greatest 
concernment are " questions and commands," " purposes,'* 
and other such received forms of wit and conversation \ in 
which he is so deeply studied, that m ^.\!l c^^'sJo^^^k^^ •kjx^ 
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doubts that arise, he is appealed to, and very learnedly 
declares which was the most true and primitive way of 
proceeding in the purest times. For these virtues he never 
fails of his summons to all balls, where he manages the 
country-dances with singular judgment, and is frequentiy 
an assistant at Vhombre; and these are all the uses they 
make of his parts, beside the sport they give themselves 
in laughing at him, which he takes for singular favours, 
and interprets to his own advantage, though it never goes 
further, for he applies to too many to be trusted by any 
one. He goes often mounted in a coach as a convoy, to 
guard the ladies, to take the dust in Hyde-Park ; where by 
his prudent management of the glass windows he secures 
them from beggars, and returns fraught with China-oranges 
and ballads. Thus he is but a gentleman-usher general, 
and his business is to carry one lady's services to another, 
and bring back the others in exchange. 

A COMPLIMENTER 

Is one that endeavours to make himself appear a very fine 
man, in persuading another that he is so \ and by offering 
those civilities which he does not intend to part with, be- 
lieves he adds to his own reputation and obliges another for 
nothing. He is very free in making presents of his services, 
because he is certain he cannot possibly receive in return less 
than they are worth. He differs very much from all other 
critics in punctilios of honour ; for he esteems himself very 
uncivilly dealt with, if his vows and protestations pass for 
anything but mere lies and vanities. When he gives his 
word, he believes it is no longer his, and therefore holds it 
Ytry unreasonable lo gw^ \t ^x^d kee^ it too. He divides 
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his services among so many, that there comes but little or 
nothing to any one man's share, and therefore they are very 
willing to let him take it back again. He makes over himself 
" in trust" to every man, but still it is "to his own uses," to 
secure his title against all other claims, and cheat his credi- 
tors. He is very generous of his promises, but still it is with- 
out " lawful consideration," and so they go for nothing. He 
extols a man to his face, like those that write in praise of an 
author, to shew his own wit, not his whom they undertake 
to commend. He has certain set forms and routines of 
speech, which he can say over while he thinks on anything 
else, as a Catholic does his prayers ; and therefore never 
means what he says. His words flow easily from him, but 
so shallow that they will bear no weight at all All his offers 
of endearment are but like terms of course, that carry their 
own answers along with them, and therefore pass for nothing 
between those that understand them, and deceive those only 
that believe in them. He professes most kindness com- 
monly to those he least cares for, like a host that bids a 
man welcome when he is going away. He had rather be 
every man's menial servant, than any one man s friend ; for 
servants gain by their masters, and men often lose by their 
friends. 

AN AFFECTED MAN 

Carries himself like his dish (as the proverb says) very 
uprightly, without spilling one drop of his humour. He is 
an orator and rhetorician, that delights in flowers and orna- 
ments of his own devising to please himself and others that 
laugh at him. He is of a leaden dull temper, that stands 
stiff, as it is bent, to all crooked lines^ bv\\. \\rn^s. \55k "^^ 
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right. When he thinks to appear most graceful, he adorns 
himself most ill-favouredly, like an Indian that wears jeweb 
in his lips and nostrils. His words and gestures are all as 
stiff as buckram, and he talks as if his lips were turned up 
as well as his beard. All his motions are regular as if he 
went by clockwork, and he goes very true to the nick as he 
is set. He has certain favourite words and expressions, 
which he makes very much of, as he has reason to do, for 
they serve him upon all occasions, and are never out of the 
way when he has use of them, as they have leisure enough 
to do ; for nobody else has any occasion for them but him- 
self All his affectations are forced and stolen from others, 
and though they become some particular persons, where they 
grow naturally, as a flower does on its stalk, he thinks they 
will do so by him, when they are pulled and dead. He 
puts words and language out of its ordinary pace, and 
breaks it to his own fancy, which makes it go so uneasy in 
a shuffle, which it has not been used to. He delivers him- 
self in a forced way like one that sings with a feigned voice 
beyond his natural compass. He loves the sound of words 
better than the sense, and will rather venture to incur non- 
sense than leave out a word that he has a kindness for. If 
he be a statesman, the slighter and meaner his employments 
are, the bigger he looks, as an ounce of tin swells and looks 
bigger than an ounce of gold; and his affectations of gravity 
are the most desperate of all, as the aphorism says — Mad- 
ness of study and consideration are harder to be cured than 
those of lighter and more fantastic humour. 

THE AFFECTED OR FORMAL 
Js a piece of clockwoik th^l mov^s orvly as it is wound up 
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and set, and not like a voluntary agent. He is a mathema- 
tical body, nothing but pt^nctum^ lima, et superficies, and 
perfectly abstract from matter. He walks as stiffly and up- 
rightly as a dog that is taught to go on his hinder legs, and 
carries his hands as the other does his fore-feet. He is 
very ceremonious and full of respect to himself, for no man 
uses those formalities that does not expect the same from 
others. All his actions and words are set down in so exact 
a method, that an indifferent accountant may cast him up to 
a halfpenny farthing. He does everything by rule, as if it 
were in a course of Lessius's diet, and did not eat but take 
a dose of meat and drink, and not walk but proceed, not go 
but march. He draws up himself with admirable conduct 
in a very regular and well-ordered body. All his business 
and affairs are junctures and transactions, and when he 
speaks with a man he gives him audience. He does not 
carry but marshal himself, and no one member of his body 
politic takes place of another without due right of prece- 
dence. He does all things by rules of proportion, and never 
gives himself the freedom to manage his gloves or his watch 
in an irregular and arbitrary way, but is always ready to 
render an account of his demeahour to the most strict and 
severe disquisition. He sets his face as if it were cast in 
plaster, and never admits of any commotion in his counten- 
ance, nor so much as the innovation of a smile, without 
serious and mature dehberation, but preserves his looks in 
a judicial way according as they have always been estab" 
lished. 

A MELANCHOLY MAN 

Is one that keeps the worst company in the world — that is, 
his own j and though he be always fa.Um% csviX -asA ^s^-»x^- 
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ling with himself, yet he has not power to endure any otl 
conversation. His head is haunted, hke a house, with e 
spirits and apparitions, that terrify and fright him out 
liimself till he stands empty and forsaken. His sleeps a 
his wakings are so much the same that he knows not how 
distinguish them, and many times when he dreams he 1 
lieves he is broad awake and sees visions. The fumes a] 
vapours that rise from his spleen and h)rpochondrias have 
smutched and sullied his brain (like a room that smoke 
that his understanding is blear-eyed, and has no right py 
ccption of anything. His soul lives in his body like a mc 
in the earth, that labours in the dark, and casts up doul 
and scruples of his own imaginations to make that rugg( 
and uneasy what was plain and open before. His brain 
so cracked that he fancies himself to be glass, and is afra 
that everything he comes near should break him in piece 
Whatsoever makes an impression in his imagination wor 
itself in like a screw, and the more he turns and winds 
the deeper it sticks, till it is never to be got out again. Tl 
tcm])or of his brain being earthy, cold, and dry, is apt 
breed worms, that sink so deep into it, no medicine in a 
or nature is able to reach them. He leads his life as 01 
leads a dog in a slip that will not follow, but is dragged aloi 
until he is almost hanged \ as he has it often under conside 
ation to treat himself in convenient time and place, if 1 
can but catch himself alone. After a long and mortal fei 
between his inward and his outward man, they at leng 
agree to meet without seconds and decide the quarrel, 
which the one drops and the other slinks out of the w^a 
and makes his escape into some foreign world from when( 
it is never after heard of He converses with nothing 1 
much as his own imagination, which being apt to misrepr 
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sent things to him, makes him believe that it is something 
else than it is, and that he holds intelligence with spirits that 
reveal whatsoever he fancies to him, as the ancient rude 
people, that first heard their own voices repeated by echoes 
in the woods, concluded it must proceed from some invisible 
inhabitants of those solitary places, which they after be- 
lieved to be gods, and called them sylvans, fauns, and dryads. 
He makes the infirmity of his temper pass for revelations, as 
Mohammed did by his falling sickness, and inspires himself 
with the wind of his own hypochondrias. He laments, like 
Heraclitus the maudlin philosopher, at other men's mirth, 
and takes pleasure in nothing but his own unsober sadness. 
His mind is full of thoughts, but they are all empty, like 
a nest of boxes. He sleeps little, but dreams much, and 
soundest when he is waking. He sees visions farther off 
than a second-sighted man in Scotland, and dreams upon a 
hard point with admirable judgment. He is just so much 
worse than a madman, as he is below him in degree of 
frenzy ; for among madmen the most mad govern all the 
rest, and receive a natural obedience from their inferiors. 

A FANTASTIC 

Is one that wears his feather on the inside of his head. His 
brain is like quicksilver, apt to receive any impression, but 
retain none. His mind is made of changeable stuff that 
alters colour with every motion towards the light. He is a 
cormorant, that devours everything greedily. He does not 
know so much as what he would be, and yet would be every- 
thing he knows. He is like a paper-lanthom, that turns 
with the smoke of a candle. He wears his clothes, as the 
ancient laws of the land have pio\\A^^^ ^c^cort^v^*^ X'Sk ^^^ 
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quality, that he may be known what he is by them ; and it 
is as easy to decipher him by his habit as a pudding. He is 
rigged with ribbon, and his garniture is his tackle ; all the rest 
of him is hull He is sure to be the earliest in the fashion, 
and lays out for it like the first peas and cherries. He is as 
proud of leading a fashion as others are of a faction, and 
glories as much to be in the head of a mode as a soldier 
does to be in the head of an army. He is admirably skilful 
in the mathematics of clothes, and can tell at the first view 
whether they have the right symmetry. He alters his gait 
with the times, and has not a motion of his body, that (like a 
dottrel) he does not borrow from somebody else. He ex- 
ercises his limbs like the pike and musket, and all his 
postures are practised. Take him altogether, and he is 
nothing but a translation, word for word, out of French, an 
image cast in plaster of Paris, and a puppet sent over for 
others to dress themselves by. He speaks French, as 
pedants do Latin, to shew his breeding ; and most naturally, 
where he is least understood. All his non-naturals, on 
which his health and diseases depend, are stlie novo, French 
is his holiday-language, that he wears for his pleasure and 
ornament, and uses English only for his business and neces- 
sary occasions. He is like a Scotchman, though he is bom 
a subject of his own nation, he carries a French faction 
within him. 

A BUSY MAN 

Is one that seems to labour in every man's calling but his 
own ; and like Robin Goodfellow, does any man's drudgery 
that will let him. He is like an ape, that loves to do what- 
soever he sees olhets do *, ^xv^ \^ ^^•a^^'s* ^.'=. \s^<5.'^ a.s a child 
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at play. He is a great undertaker, and conynonly as great 
an under-performer. His face is like a lawyer's buckram 
bag, that has always business in it ; and as he trots about, 
his head travels as fast as his feet. He covets his neigh- 
bour's business, and his own is to meddle, not do. He is 
very lavish of his advice, and gives it freely, because it is 
worth nothing, and he knows not what to do with it him- 
self. He is a common barrator for his pleasure, that takes 
no money, but pettifogs gratis. He is very inquisitive after 
every man's occasions, and charges himself with them like 
a public notary. He is a great overseer of state affairs ; 
and can judge as well of them before he understands the 
reasons, as afterwards. He is excellent at preventing in- 
conveniences, and finding out remedies when it is too late ; 
for like prophecies, they are never heard of till it is to no 
purpose. He is a great reformer, always contriving of ex- 
pedients, and will press them with as much earnestness as 
if himself and every man he meets had power to impose 
them on the nation. He is always giving aim to state 
affairs, and believes by screwing of his body he can make 
them shoot which way he pleases. He inquires into every 
man's history, and makes his own commentaries upon it, as 
he. pleases to fancy it He wonderfully affects to seem full 
of employments, and borrows men's business only to p;it on 
and appear in j and then returns it back again, only a little 
worse. He frequents all public places, and like a pillar in 
the old exchange, is hung with all men's business both pub- 
lic and private ; and his own is only to expose them. He 
dreads nothing so much as to be thought at leisure, though 
he is never otherways, for though he be always doing, he 
never does anything. 
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THE OVERDOER 

Always throws beyond the jack, and is gone a mile. He 
is no more able to contain himself than a bowl is when he 
is commanded to rub with the greatest power and vehe- 
mence imaginable, and nothing lights in his way. He is a 
conjurer that cannot keep within the compass of his circle, 
though he were sure the devil would fetch him away for the 
least transgression. He always overstocks his ground, and 
starves instead of feeding, destroys whatsoever he has an 
extraordinary care for, and like an ape, hugs the whelp he 
loves most to death. All his designs are greater than the 
life, and he laughs to think how nature has mistaken her 
match, and given him so much odds, that he can easily 
outrun her. He allows of no merit but that which is super- 
abundant. All his actions are superfoetations, that either 
become monsters or twins, that is, too much, or the same 
again : for he is but a supernumerary, and does nothing but 
for want of a better. He is a civil Catholic, that holds 
nothing more steadfastly than supererogation in all that he 
undertakes; for he undertakes nothing but what he over- 
does. He is insatiable in all his actions, and like a covet- 
ous person, never knows when he has done enough, until 
he has spoiled all by doing too much. He is his own an- 
tagonist, and is never satisfied until he has outdone himself, 
as well as that which he proposed ; for he loves to be better 
than his word (though it always falls out worse) and deceive 
the world the wrong way. He believes the mean to be but 
a mean thing, and therefore always runs into extremities, as 
the more excellent, great, and transcendent. He delights 
to exceed in all his attempts ; for he finds that a goose that 
has three legs is more remackable than a hundred that have 
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but two a-piece, and has a greater number of followers ; and 
that all monsters are more visited and applied to than other 
creatures that nature has made perfect in their kind. He 
believes he can never bestow too much pains upon any- 
thing ; for his industry is his own, and costs him nothing ; 
and if it miscarry, he loses nothing, for he has as much as 
it was worth. He is like a foolish musician, that sets his 
instrument so high that he breaks his strings for want of 
understanding the right pitch of it ; or an archer that breaks 
his bow with over-bending ; and all he does is forced, like 
one that sings above the reach of his voice. 

A PROUD MAN 

Is a fool in fermentation, that swells and boils over like a 
porridge-pot. He sets out his feathers, like an owl, to swell 
and seem bigger than he is. He is troubled with a tumour 
and inflammation of self-conceit, that renders every part of 
him stiff and uneasy. He has given himself sympathetic 
love-powder, that works upon him to dotage, and has trans- 
formed him. He is his own gallant, and makes most pas- 
sionate addresses to his own dear perfections. He commits 
idolatry to himself, and worships his own image ; though 
there is no soul living of his church but himself, yet he 
believes as the church beheves, and maintains his faith with 
the obstinacy of a fanatic. He is his own favourite, and 
advances himself not only above his merit, but all mankind; 
is both Damon and Pythias to his own dear self, and values 
his crony above his souL He gives place to no man but 
himself, and that with very great distance to all others, 
whom he esteems not worthy to approach him. He be- 
lieves whatsoever he has receives a value in bevxs,% V^^^'bs.'^ 
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horse in a nobleman's stable will bear a greater price than 
in a common market. He is so proud that he is as hard to 
be acquainted with himself as with others ; for he is very 
apt to forget who he is, and knows himself only superfi- 
cially ; therefore he treats himself civilly as a stranger with 
ceremony and compliment, but admits of no privacy. He 
strives to look bigger than himself as well as others, and is 
no better than his own parasite and flatterer. A little flood 
will make a shallow torrent swell above its banks, and rage 
and foam and yield a roaring noise, while a deep, silent 
stream glides quietly on. So a vainglorious, insolent, proud 
man swells with a little frail prosperity, grows big and loud, 
and overflows his bounds, and, when he sinks, leaves mud 
and dirt behind him. His carriage is as glorious and 
haughty as if he were advanced upon men's shoulders, or 
tumbled over their heads like knipperdolling. He fancies 
himself a Colossus, and so he is, for his head holds no pro- 
portion to his body, and his foundation is lesser than his 
upper stories. We can naturally take no view of ourselves 
unless we look downwards, to teach us how humble ad- 
mirers we ought to be of our own values. The slighter and 
less solid his materials are the more room they take up, and 
make him swell the bigger, as feathers and cotton will stuff 
cushions better than things of more close and solid parts. 

THE HENPECKED MAN 

Rides behind his wife and lets her wear the spurs and 
govern the reins. He is a kind of preposterous animal 
that, being curbed in, goes with his tail forwards. He is 
but subordinate and ministerial to his wife, who commands 
in chief, and he dates do ivoltavv^ without her order. She 
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takes place of him, as if he had married the Grand Seignior's 
daughter. He is his wife's villain, and has nothing of his 
own further than she pleases to allow him. When he was 
married he promised to worship his wife with his soul 
instead of his body, and endowed her among his worldly 
goods with his humanity. He changed sexes with his wife, 
and put off the old man to put on the new woman. She 
sits at the helm, and he does but tug Hke a slave at the oar. 
The little wit he has being held in capite has rendered all 
the rest of his concernments liable to pupilage and wardship, 
and his wife has the tuition of him during his or her life ; 
and he has no power to do any thing of himself but by his 
guardian. His wife manages him and his estate with equal 
authority, and he lives under her arbitrary government and 
command as his superior officer. He is but a kind of mes- 
suage and tenement in the occupation of his wife. His wife 
espoused and took him to husband for better or worse, and the 
last word stands. He was meant to be his wife's head, but 
being set on at the wrong end she makes him serve (like 
the Jesuit's devil) for her feet. He is her province, an 
acquisition that she took in and gives laws to at indiscretion ; 
for, being overmatched and too feeble for the encounter, he 
was forced to submit and take quarter. He has inverted 
the curse and turned it upon himself, for his desire is to- 
wards his wife, and she reigns over him, and, with Esau, 
has sold his birthright for a mess of matrimony. His wife 
took his hberty, among his worldly goods, " to have and to 
hold till death them do part." He is but groom of his wife's 
chamber and her menial husband, that is always in waiting, 
and a slave only in the right of his wife. 
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A SWEARER 

Is one that sells the devil the best pennyworth that he meets 
with anywhere, and like the Indians that part with gold for 
glass beads, he damns his soul for the slightest trifles 
imaginable. He betrothes himself oftener to the devil in 
one day, than Mecaenas did in a week to his wife that he 
was married a thousand times to. His discourse is inlaid 
with oaths, as the gallows is with nails, to fortify it against 
the assaults of those whose friends have made it their death- 
bed. He takes a preposterous course to be believed and 
persuade you to credit what he says, by saying that which at 
the best he does not mean ; for all the excuse he has for 
his voluntary damning of himself is, that he means nothing 
by it. He is as much mistaken in what he does intend 
really, for that which he takes for the ornament of his lan- 
guage renders it the most odious and abominable. His 
custom of swearing takes away the sense of his saying. His 
oaths are but a dissolute formality of speech, and the worst 
kind of affectation. He is a knight-baronet of the post, or 
gentleman blasphemer, that swears for his pleasure only, a 
lay-affidavit man, in voto only and not in orders. He 
learned to swear, as magpies do to speak, by hearing others. 
He talks nothing but bell, book, and candle, and delivers 
himself over to Satan oftener than a Presbyterian classis 
would do. He plays with the devil for sport only, and 
stakes his soul to nothing. He overcharges his oaths till 
they break, and hurt himself only. He discharges them as 
fast as a gun that will shoot nine times with one loading. 
He is the devil's votary, and fails not to commend himself 
into his tuition upon all occasions. He outswears an exor- 
cist; and outlies l\\e legtxid. ^\^ o^n^\^ -ax^ oil •a.^xds.r bore 
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and louder report than those of an ordinary perjurer, but 
yet they do not half the execution. Sometimes he resolves 
to leave it, but not too suddenly, lest it should prove un- 
wholesome and injurious to his health, but by degrees, as 
he took it up. Swearing should appear to be the greatest 
of sins, for though the Scripture says, " God sees no sin in 
His children," it does not say He hears none. 

A CHOLERIC MAN 

Is one that " stands " for madman, and has as many voices 
as another — if he miss he has very hard dealing ; for if he 
can but come to a fair polling of his fits against his intervals, 
he is sure to carry it. No doubt it would be a singular 
advantage to him ; for as his present condition stands, he 
has more full moons in a week than a lunatic has in a year. 
His passion is like tinder, soon set on fire, and as soon out 
again. The smallest occasion imaginable puts him in his 
fit, and then he has no respect of persons, strikes up the 
heels of stools and chairs, tears cards limbmeal without re- 
gard of age, sex, or quality, and breaks the bones of dice, 
and makes them a dreadful example to deter others from dar- 
ing to take part against him. He is guilty but of misprision 
of madness, and, if the worst come to the worst, can but 
forfeit estate, and suffer perpetual liberty to say what he 
pleases. It is true he is but a candidate of Bedlam, and is 
not yet admitted Fellow, but has the licence of the college 
to practise, and in time will not fail to come in according 
to his seniority. He has his grace for madman, and has 
done his exercises, and nothing but his good manners can 
put him by his degree. He is, like a foul chimney, easily 
set on fire, and then he vapours and flashes, as \£ Vsa ^^>^^ 
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bum the house, but is presently put out with a greater huflf, 
and the mere noise of a pistol reduces him to a quiet and 
peaceable temper. His temper is, like that of a meteor, an 
imperfect mixture, that sparkles and flashes until it has spent 
itself All his parts are irascible, and his gall is too big for 
his liver. His spleen makes others laugh at him, and as 
soon as his anger is over with others, he begins to be angry 
with himself and sorry. He is sick of a preposterous ague, 
and has his hot fit always before his cold. The more violent 
his passion is the sooner it is out, like a running knot, that 
strains hardest, but is easiest loosed. He is never very 
passionate but for trifles, and is always most temperate 
where he has least cause, like a nettle, that stings worst 
when it is touched with soft and gentle fingers, but when it 
is bruised with rugged hardened hands returns no harm at 
all. 



AN INSOLENT MAN 

Does mischief, like a person of quality, merely for his 
sport, and affronts a man voluntarily of his own free in- 
clination, without any merit of his, oi advantage of his own, 
or expectation of return, merely to please himself. The 
meaner his condition is, the more barbarous his insolence 
appears ; for vices in the rabble are like weeds, that grow 
rankest on a dunghill. He has no way to advance his own 
pride or worth, as he takes it, but by treading with contempt 
and scorn upon others. If he is in authority, he does it, 
not by the virtue, but vice of his place , and the more odi- 
ous his carriage is the more he supposes it becomes him 
and his authority. It is more notorious in base persons 
than others, and mo^t m ^\a\^^, ^^ 4c>^^ \\v^t use to be tied 
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up are fiercer when they are let loose. He raises himself 
as high as his pride and vainglory will bear him, that he 
may light the heavier upon those that are under him ; for he 
never meddles with others, imless he is sure of the advan- 
tage, and knows how to come off. He treats men more 
rudely than the hangman, and wants his civility to ask them 
pardon for the ill accommodation they are like to have from 
him. He uses men the best way that he understands, 
and the worst that they do ; for when he thinks to appear 
bravest they esteem him the veriest wretch in the world. 
He is a small petty tyrant, and in that is so much the worse ; 
for the meanest tyrannies are always the most insufferable, 
as the thinner the air is the more it pierces. He is a dissent- 
ing brother to humanity, and as zealously barbarous in civil 
affairs as others are made by their churches. His composition 
is nothing but pride and choler, and he is hot in the fourth 
degree, which is the next door but one on the left hand as 
you go to poison. The only way to deal with him is to 
despise him ; for no wise man will be mad, if he can help 
it, because he is bitten by a mad dog. 

AN UNGRATEFUL MAN 

Is like dust in the highway, that flies in the face of those 
that raise it. He that is ungrateful is all things that are 
amiss , he is like the devil, that seeks the destruction of 
those most of all that do him the best service. He receives 
obligations from all that he can, but they presently "become 
void and of none effect ; " for good offices fare with him 
like death, from which there is no return. His ill-nature is 
like an ill stomach, that turns its nourishment into bad 
humours. He should be a man of vet^ ^^"aX c^^^ij^^^\ ^sst 
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he receives all that he can, but never parts with any. He 
is like a barren soil, plant what you will on him it will never 
grow ; nor anything but thoms and thistles, that came in 
with the curse. He is descended of the generation of vipers 
in which the dam always eats off the sire's head, and the 
young ones their way through her. He puts the benefits 
he receives from others and his own faults together in that 
end of the sack which he carries behind his back. His ill- 
nature, like a contagious disease, infects others that are of 
themselves good; who, observing his ingratitude, become 
less inclined to do good than otherwise they would be. 
And as the sweetest wine, if ill preserved, becomes the sour- 
est vinegar, so the greatest endearments with him turn to 
the bitterest injuries. He has an admirable art of forgetfiil- 
ness, and no sooner receives a kindness but he owns it by 
prescription, and claims from time out of mind. All his 
acknowledgments appear before his ends are served, but 
never after ; and, like occasion, grow very thick before, but 
bare behind. He is like a river that runs away from the 
spring that feeds it, and undermines the banks that support 
it ; or like vice and sin, that destroy those that are most 
addicted to it ; or the hangman that breaks the necks of 
those whom he gets his living by, and whips those that find 
him employment, and brands his masters that set him on 
work. He pleads the act of oblivion for all the good deeds 
that are done him, and pardons himself for the evil returns 
he makes. He never looks backward, (like a right states- 
man,) arid things that are past are all one with him as if they 
had never been. And as witches, they say, hurt those only 
from whom they can get something, and have a hank upon, 
he no sooner receives a benefit but he converts it to the 
injury of that peisoii n\\vo coT^fert^d \t ow him. It fares with 
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persons as with families, that think better of themselves the 
further they are oflf their first raisers. 



A ZEALOT 

Is a hot-headed brother, that has his understanding blocked 
up on both sides, like a fore-horse's eyes, that he sees only 
straight forwards, and never looks about him ; which makes 
him run on according as he is driven with his own caprice. 
He starts and stops (as a horse does) at a post, only be- 
cause he does not know what it is ; and thinks to run away 
from the spur, while he carries it with him. He is very 
violent, as all things that tend downward naturally are ; for 
it is impossible to improve or raise him above his own level 
He runs swiftly before any wind, like a ship that has neither 
freight nor ballast, and is as apt to overset. When his zeal 
takes fire it cracks and flies about like a squib, until the 
idle stuff is spent, and then it goes out of itself. He is 
always troubled with small scruples, which his conscience 
catches Hke the itch, and the rubbing of these is both his 
pleasure and his pain : but for things of greater moment he 
is unconcerned j as cattle in the summer-time are more 
pestered with flies, that vex their sores, than creatures more 
considerable ; and dust and motes are apter to stick in blear 
eyes than things of greater weight. His charity begins and 
ends at home, for it never goes further, nor stirs abroad. 
David was' ** eaten up with the zeal of God's house ;" but 
his zeal quite contrary eats up God's house; and as the 
words seem to intimate that David fed and maintained the 
priests, so he makes the priests feed and maintain him, 
and hence his zeal is never so vehement as when it concurs 
with his interest; for, as he styles himself a i^rofe^&oj^^^ 
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fares with him as with men of other professions, to live by 
his calling, and get as much as he can by it He is very 
severe to other men's sins, that his own may pass unsuspected, 
as those that were engaged in the conspiracy against Nero 
were most cruel to their own confederates, or as one says, 

" Compounds for sins he is inclined to 
By damning those he has no mind to." 



A GLUTTON 

Eats his children, as the poets say Saturn did, and carries 
his felicity and all his concernments in his paunch. If he 
had lived when all the members of the body rebelled against 
the stomach, there had been no possibihty of accommoda- 
tion. His entrails are Uke the sarcophagus, that devours 
dead bodies in a small space, or the Indian zampatan, that 
consumes flesh in a moment. He is a great dish made on 
purpose to carry meat. He eats out his own head and his 
horse's too. He knows no grace but grace before meat, nor 
mortification but in fasting. If the body be the tabernacle 
of the soul, his lives in a sutler's hut. He celebrates mass, 
or rather mess, to the idol in his belly, and, like a Papist, 
eats his adoration. A third course is the third heaven to 
him, and he is ravished into it. A feast is a good conscience 
to him, and he is troubled in mind when he misses of it. 
His teeth are very industrious in their caUing ; and his 
chops like a Bridewell perpetually hatchelling. He depraves 
his appetite with haut-gouts, as old fornicators do their 
lechery, into fulsomeness and stinks. He licks himself into 
the shape of a bear, as those beasts are said to. do their 
whelps. He new forms himself in his own belly, and be- 
comes another thmg iVvaxi God and nature meant him. His 
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belly takes place of the rest of his members, and walks be- 
fore in state. He eats out that which eats all things else, 
time ; and is very curious to have all things in season at 
his meals, but his hours, which are commonly at midnight, 
and so late, that he prays too late for his daily bread, unless 
he mean his natural daily bread. He is admirably learnt 
in the doctrines of meats and sauces, and deserves the chair 
in Juris-prudentia — ^that is, in the skill of pottages. At length 
he eats his life out of house and home, and becomes a treat 
for worms, sells his clothes to feed his gluttony, and eats 
himself naked, as the first of his fkmily, Adam, did. 



THE END. 
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In square imperial Svo, doth extra^ gilt edges, price 6s., 

THE NATIONAL MELODIST. 

WITH SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOPORTB. 

Edited by J. C. KIESER 

This Is a very excellent Collec^on. ol YVn^r^^saa "WxjaNft, «&v^«k ^ea^si^^ \>q.%^^A!!ju!k 
wlii sufficiently testify, and it lorma «k\»jQaaom^ wA«Qi\«W^ Y»a»^H»^^^^^ 



PX7BLISHED BT WILLIAM P. NDfMO. 



POPUUR EDITION OF THE POETS. 



In foolscap 8vo, printed on toned paper, elepfantly bound in doth extra, gilt, gilt 
edges, price 3s. 6d. each ; or in morocco antique, price 6a. 6d. each. 

Rxch Volume contains a fine Portrait of the AvtiTuyr, engraved on Sted, together with Six 
fuU'page JUtuitratione on Wood, and a YignetU Title-Page. 

HENRY ¥. LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Complete, including " Tales of a Wayside Inn." 

SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 

LORD BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 

WILLIAM COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

JOHN MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

With Two fine Portraits on Steel and Vignette Title-pages. 2 vols. 

JAMES THOMSON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

ALEXANDER POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. 

JAMES BEATHE'S AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH'S 

POETICAL WORKS. 

Complete in One Volume. 

THE CASQUET OP GEMS. 

A CHOICE BELECTION FBOU THE BRITISH POETS. 



UNIFORM WITH THE POPULAR EDITION OF THE POETS, 

BUNYAN'S 

PILGRIM'S PROGRESS AND HOLY WAR. - 

Complete in One Volume, with Portrait ^T^Mi^, %Vx. tvjSV-^g^sB^ TSlmsJcw^^ssos^ ^so.^ vaft-* 

andVign^ ^^^-ipag^. 



POPULAR WORKS 



"RED-LINE" EDITION OF THE POETS. 



In crown 8to, printed on fine paper, with border lines in red, 
bound in doth extrsi gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. each ; or in morooco extras 

or antique, 128. each. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WOEKS. 

Complete, including " Tales of a Wayside Inn," with fine Portrait on Steel, and Nii 

full-page Illustratlons and Vignette Title-page. 

Sm WALTER SCOTT'S POETICAL WOEKS. 

With fine Portrait on Steel, and Eight full-page Illustrations and 

Vignette Title-page. 

LORD BYRON'S POEHCAL WORKS. 

With fine Portrait on Steel, and Eight fUU-page Illustrations and 

Vignette Title-page. 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With fine Portrait on Steel, and Eight Ml-page Illustrations and 

Vignette Title-page. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With fine Portrait on Steel, and Eight full-page Illustrations and 

Vignette Title-page. 

WILLIAM COWPER'S POEHCAL WORKS. 

With flue Portrait on Steel, and Eight full-page Illustrations and 

Vignette Title-page. 

JOHN MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With fine Portrait on Steel, and Eight full-page Illustrations and 

Vignette Title-page. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

With fine Portraits on Steel and Vignette Title-pages. 2 vols. 

JAMES THOMSON'S POEHCAL WORKS. 

With fine Porlrait on. B>\.e>ft\, «na. ^\^\. IvjJik-^iajjji \Sl\j&tra,tlons and 



PUBUSHEl) BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 



• NEW SERIES OF POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 



In foolscap 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth limp, price Is. 6d; each, 

HMD! OUTLINES of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

A NEW SEBIES OF POPULAR ELEMENTARY SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

Edited TiY DAVID PAGE, F.G.S., 
Author of "Text-Book of Geology," "Elements of Physical Geography," Ac. 

The object of these " Outlines *' is to afford in the briefest possible space an instruc- 
tive and attractive epitome of the subjects to which they refer. It is intended that 
the Series will embrace a wide range in Natural Science, Geography, History, and 
General Literature. Each volume of the Series will be prepared on a uniform plan, 
and, in all cases where the subject requires it, illustrations and maps will be freely 
used. 

Designed primarily for self-instruction, they will also be admirably adapted for 
Class-Books. The " Handy Outlines " will be well printed in a bold clear type, on 
superior paper, and, as the title implies, in a compact and handy form. The first 
volume is now ready, and the succeeding will appear at short Intervals. 



I. THE EARTH'S CETJST : A Handy Outline of Geology. 

II. THE EARTH'S SURFACE : A Handy Outline of Physi- 

cal Geography. 

III. THE EARTH'S WATERS : A BLandy Outline of Hydro- 
graphy. 

IV. THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE : A Handy OutUne of 

Meteorology. 

V. THE EARTH'S LIFE : A Handy OutUne of Physiology. 

&c. &c. &c. 

In demy 8vo, handsomely bound in doth, with Steel Portrait, price 5s., 

THE COMPLETE WORKS 

OP 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

FROM THE TEXT OP JOHNSON, STEEVENS, AND REED. 

With Biographical Sketch by Mart Cowdes Clabke. 

%* This Edition is printed from a beautiful new type cast for tha i8,\vr^wBSk^\cEAcSs^ 
the CHEAPEST and best People's Editios ot tToi^ Cota^^ei^A '^of^ss^ ^"L '^&!aiBJ!SB«e<ss2c^ 
ever published. 



8 • POFTTLAB WOB^ PUBLISHED BT WILLIAM P. KIMMO. 



\ 



Uniform with Lord Xaeaulay*! *< EK'GLAND." 



A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 

THE HISTOET OP SCOTLAND, 

FROM THE ACCESSION OP ALEXANDER IH. TO THE UNION. 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, F.R.S.E. & FA..S. 



The former Editions of this ^freat National Work leaving been i>roduced nnder eir* 
ciimstances which limited its circulation to the wealthy few, the present Publisher is 
, glad to state that he is now in a position to issue it at a price which will place it within 
'uie reach of all. 

From the ''Times.*' 

"The want of a complete History of Scotlandhas been long felt ; and firom the speci- 
men which the volume before us gives of the author's talents and capacity for the tadc 
he has imdertaken, it may be reasonably inferred that the deficiency will be very ably 
supplied. The descriptions of the battles are concise, but full of spirit. The cventn are 
themselves of the most romantic kind, and are detailed in a very picturesque and 
forcible style." 

From the "Quarterly Beview.*' 

"The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having found a historian whose 
sound judgment is accompanied by a graceful liveliness of imagination. We venture 
to predict that this book will soon become, and long remain, the standLard History of 
Scotland." 

The New Edition of Mr Tytler's "Histoiy of Scotland" will be issued in a style 
uniform with the People's Edition of Lord Macaulay's " History of England," and Sir 
Archibald Alison's "History of Europe.'* It will be carefully printed on superior 
paper, and will be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, crown Svo, — forming Four 
handsome Volumes. 

Four Voliimes handsomely bonnd in cloth, price 4s. 6d. each. 

Sixteen Farts, price Is. each. 



WILSON'S TALES OF THE BORDERS. 

Editbd BT ALEXANDEE LEIGHTON. 

In announcing a ONE SHILLING EDITION of the BORDER TALES, the Pub- 
lisher does not consider it necessary to say anything in recommendation of a work 
which has stood the tost of a generfd competition, and which has increased in public 
favour with its years. Equally suited to all classes of readers, it has been received 
with delight in the School-room, the Drawing-room, the Parlour, and the Village 
Reading-room. Many of the Tales have been publicly read. The high tone of its 
morality renders it an admirable small Library for young members of the family. 

Each volume will contain 288 pages, and the whole will be completed in twenty 
volumes, to be published monthly. 



EDINBU"RCm ; ^mAAX^ ^ • ^^^:^C^^ , 



